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Iam happy to say that the strong historical and cultural ties between the Philippines and Spain will be affirmed 
again today in this exhibition, which will commemorate 500 years of discovery of the Pacific Ocean and the 
112th anniversary of the National Museum of the Philippines. 

Centuries ago, people thought that the world is a wide plain. Seafarers were afraid to go beyond the 
familiar seas because they thought that they would fall by the edge of the seas. 

This notion changed when in the 15th century, early explorers from Spain ventured into the east and 
visited what is now the Philippines, then circumnavigated back into the west. This journey will be repeated 
thousands of times by the Spanish as they not only found a viable trade route towards the Philippines, but a 
country in the south east of Asia that is strategically located and culturally rich. 

Today’s exposition will showcase the common heritage, tradition and commonalities that serve as the 
backbone of our friendship and kinship. 

We recall with fondness the visit of Queen Sofia to the Philippines last year and we look forward to the 
visit of Crown Prince Felipe and Princess Letizia in the future. We also hope that the relationship will continue 
to be highlighted by high-investment and with continued and steadfast support in programs that promote lasting 
peace in the world. 

To this day, the Philippines remains Spain’s most important and leading partner in Asia. Both countries 
are encouraged by the ever-growing areas of cooperation in the fields of culture, education, sports, information 
and communication technology and humanitarian assistance. 

We thank Spain for its genuine desire to assist in providing for the needs of vulnerable Filipinos. Spain’s 
contribution to humanitarian assistance in the Philippines is indeed remarkable. These past two months alone, 
non-government organizations from Spain, Action against Hunger and Save the Children Spain, released funds 
in aid of victims of armed clashes in Zamboanga City. 

We find it heartwarming that in times of crisis, such as the recent earthquake in Bohol and Cebu, Spain 
was among the first of many nations to condole and to express solidarity with the Filipinos. 

I hope that many members of the public, especially the children, would be able to visit the National 
Museum from this month up to the end of the year to appreciate artifacts from the National Museum and re- 
productions of originals which I understand are being featured at around the same time in Spain at the Archivo 
General de Indias in Seville. Adults and children should take delight in the scientific and educational displays, 
scenic compositions, seminars and interactive elements throughout the exhibition. 

On behalf of President Benigno S. Aquino III, allow me to express my sincere and heartfelt congratu- 
lations to the National Museum of the Philippines, Accion Cultural Espanola and the Embassy of Spain in the 
Philippines for jointly organizing this endeavor and for producing what I believe is a historical journey of great 
value and significance. 


Jejomar C. Binay 
Vice President of the Republic of the Philippines 


It is difficult to imagine what Balboa and the 190 men that accompanied him must have felt on that 25th of 
September 1513, but I can assure you that they did not realize the importance of that moment of discovery that 
unwittingly opened a new chapter in the history of mankind. A moment that would set in train the first real 
globalization process in history. Europe, Asia and America would from thereon be part of one single world. 
There was no further void between America and Asia. 

This exhibit intends to offer an adventure to all of you to discover our common past of five centuries of 
experiences and exchanges, of conflicts and of friendships, of historic achievements and of ordinary day to day 
life, of great successes and tragic mistakes. Five centuries sharing a common heritage. Five centuries of mutual 
learning. After 1513, the Pacific became a sea of regular exchanges not only of goods but also of culture, ideas 
and faith. 

It is not a coincidence that we have chosen the Philippines to inaugurate the Asian tour of this exhibit. 
The Philippines was the visible stronghold of Spanish presence in this region. Given its geo-strategic location, 
in the center of an arc going from India to China and Japan, and from the Malaca Peninsula to the Moluccan Is- 
lands, it became the Hispanic door of access of Europe and America to the Asian continent. It wasn't the natural 
resources that attracted the Spaniards to this country but that very important geo-strategic location. 

In the context of the discovery of the Pacific, the Philippines would be, on the one hand, the spring 
board to the East and, on the other, the nucleus of the trans-Pacific trade, the trade that the Manila Galleon en- 
sured for more than 200 years until 1815. A historic route that would inextricably bring together the Philippines 
and the rest of the Hispanic world in America and Europe. 

The globalization that Balboa inadvertently initiated has brought about initiatives in our time such as the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation Forum (APEC) or the Latin American Pacific Alliance. The United States on 
its side is now talking about its "pivot towards Asia". Climate change and its effects on the Pacific Island States 
are at the center of the world's preoccupation reminding us that we need to preserve our planet. In conclusion, 
the Pacific region has become the testing ground for the achievement or failure in creating a more prosperous 
and peaceful world. 

The Spanish Government is fully aware of these challenges and of the importance of Asia and the Pacific. 
Therefore, let me assure you that Spain, as this exhibit demonstrates, is totally committed to strengthening further 
its enduring ties with the region, in particular with the Philippines. 

I want to end by thanking the National Museum and Acción Cultural Española (AC/E) for bringing this 
exhibit to Manila which I hope will attract and be enjoyed by many Filipinos. We should all take advantage of it 
to refresh our memory and try to extract lessons for our common future. 


Jorge Domecq 
Ambassador of Spain to the Philippines 


It is my honor to welcome you all to the National Museum for the ceremonial inauguration of the exhibition 
Pacifico: Spain and the Adventure of the South Sea that has been brought to Manila in this 500th year since the 
discovery by Spain, and hence the Western World, of the Pacific Ocean. 

We thank our Spanish friends and colleagues, and especially Ambassador Jorge Domecq and the Spanish 
Embassy in Manila, the Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports of the Government of Spain, and Acción Cul- 
tural Espafiola for this partnership and collaboration that made the exhibition we are about to unveil possible. 
We are especially pleased at being able to install it as the first exhibition to be featured in the restored former 
Senate Session Hall of this historic building, and delighted that this is taking place in parallel with the main 
exhibition at the Archivo General de Indias in Seville, a venerable institution well-known to all students of the 
colonial history of the Philippines. 

Needless to say, the theme and scope of this exhibition is intensely interesting for Filipinos given our 
central place in the Spanish exploration and navigation of the Pacific Ocean, and provides much interesting in- 
formation on the context of the Western discovery of our archipelago, which of course significantly transformed 
the lives of our ancestors and irrevocably altered courses and paths of history and development. 

Today is the 112th foundation anniversary of the National Museum of the Philippines, and we are very 
proud to commemorate this milestone for our institution with this event, in the presence of our Vice President, 
the Honorable Jejomar C. Binay. Again, we express our deep gratitude to everyone who made this project pos- 
sible, and especially congratulate the curators, researchers and designers for creating an attractive and deeply 
engaging contemporary exhibition of great historical substance. 





Jeremy R. Barns 
Director of the National Museum of the Philippines 


With the exhibition Pacífico: Spain and the Adventure of the South Sea, Acción Cultural Española (AC/E) is com- 
memorating 500 years of Spanish presence in the Pacific Ocean since its discovery in 1513 by Vasco Núñez de 
Balboa and the importance of this discovery to this day. 

The exhibition shows the Spanish sailors’ countless explorations and discoveries between the 16" and 
18^ centuries, the history of their exploration efforts and the innovative significance of Spanish sailing during 
the colonial expansion period of the European cultures. It also provides us with the perspective from the natives 
themselves and the impact of the Spanish arrival on their shores, as well as the impact on the life of the coastal 
people. Apart from the consequences of this arrival on the indigenous communities, which was intrinsic to the 
historical colonial process, the interaction between the peoples and the cultures transformed the societies invol- 
ved, changed the hitherto conception of that ocean and was the origin for the explosion of cultural diversity that 
had been unknown until then and which is still present today. 

Proof of this is the valuable documentary collection of the Archivo General de Indias in Seville (Spain) 
which, together with original documents and pieces from other collections, bears direct witness to the events 
that took place. Apart from the scientific rigour required for the current historical exhibition, a number of te- 
chnological resources have been included that entice visitors to get actively involved and become immersed in 
an era where there are many historical events well known by the specialists but lesser known by the public in 
general. 

The curators Antonio Fernández Torres and Antonio Sánchez de Mora have carried out a laborious task 
so that the public can see the enormous wealth of the Archivo General de Indias documentary collection as well 
as of the public and private museums and other archives thanks to a careful selection of pieces that provide a 
context for the exhibition and round it out. It highlights the legacy and memory of the Spaniards' actions in the 
Americas, Asia and Oceania and, above all, it reminds us of the need to consider this ocean and its coastal villa- 
ges as an area for cultural exchange and interaction. Therefore, it looks from the past to the future by showing 
the Spanish legacy today and the cultural, scientific, commercial and ideological interaction which has not cea- 
sed and has even evolved during these past five centuries to this day. 

AC/E maximises the efforts of the people and institutions involved in a project which, using the same 
discourse, provides a variety of exhibitions that meet each destination city's needs. In Spain, the initial version 
(in Trujillo) is the most ambitious and includes originals from the Archivo General de Indias (Seville), or this one 
in Manila in the National Museum of the Philippines. Once again, we bring together different parts of the same 
route that united continents, took Spaniards to the other side of the world and brought the variety and abundan- 
ce of customs, habits and lifestyles from faraway regions that enriched the life and culture of Spain. 

We would like to thank everybody who have collaborated with us for their dedication and determination 
so that as many people as possible could see the fragments of a common history united by the Pacific Ocean. 


Teresa Lizaranzu 
Acción Cultural Española 


At the end of September 2013 we commemorate the Fifth Centenary of the sighting and discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean by the Europeans. This was a feat accomplished by the Vasco Nuñez de Balboa, a native of Extramadura 
in Spain. 

Pacífico: España y la Aventura de la Mar del Sur (Pacífico: Spain and the Adventure of the South Sea), 
is an exhibition which began under the auspices of the Congress of Deputies and the Government of Spain, 
echoing the interest in commemorating this occasion. Aware of the relevance of this historical event, the Ministry 
of Education, Culture and Sports endorsed the proposal presented by the Archivo General de Indias, and its co- 
curators, Antonio Sánchez de Mora and Antonio Fernández Torres. With their distinct career paths, both have 
collaborated to make this exhibition possible, uniting scientific rigor and the desire to educate. 

Their headquarters, the Archivo General de Indias, is in itself an incomparable setting. It is a 16* century 
building that is listed as a World Heritage Site of UNESCO. Moreover, it is the institution that guards the most 
complete documentary heritage about the Spanish presence in the Pacific Ocean and its coastlines between the 
16" and the 19" centuries. From among its collections, around a hundred documents were chosen, in addition to 
artistic pieces, documents and objects from other archives, museums, and public and private collections. 

The Archivo General de Indias is not merely a chest that houses treasures. It is an updated center that 
receives hundreds of researchers and thousands of visitors annually. It is an institution that adapts to the times 
we live in, and that strives to preserve the documents, makes their consultation possible, and disseminates the ar- 
chival heritage that it safeguards. For this reason, the Archive, with the Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports, 
makes its work known through temporary exhibits such as this that complement its day to day technical work. 

This exhibition commemorates the above-mentioned Fifth Centenary. It spreads the legacy left by the 
Spaniards in America, Asia and Oceania, thereby unifying the policy of dissemination and giving value to the 
Spanish documentary heritage carried out by the Ministry through the Subdirección General de los Archivos 
Estatales. 

The arrival of the Spaniards in the Americas and the Pacific Ocean represents the beginning of a signi- 
ficant change for humanity. Continents which were before separated, and cultures that were unknown to one 
another, had their destinies definitively united. Perhaps Vasco Núñez de Balboa was but another adventurer, ea- 
ger for glory and riches. What is indeed certain is that his life provided us with an important historical milestone. 
Like many others, he had received news from the New World, but he also knew of the existence of rich islands 
in the Far East, whose coasts were touching an unknown ocean. Many tried their luck in the new American 
colonies, though there were also those who looked beyond that. The discovery of the South Sea did nothing 
but stoke the interest of continuing towards the West, in search of those mythical islands and kingdoms where 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, and pepper were cultivated. These riches were in addition to fine silk, marble, gold, 
pearls, precious stones, and all that the imagination could conceive. 

For this reason, the exhibit does not stop at the great feat of that man from Tierra de Barros in Extrema- 
dura, but rather follows the wake of the sailors towards the new ocean that extended beyond the Bay of San 
Miguel, where Balboa planted his banner. The South Sea signified a new challenge and unfolded its multitude 


of cultures before an amazed Spanish Empire. Likewise dazzled by the mythical kingdoms described by Marco 
Polo in his day, the Spaniards had to react and adapt to the vast ocean they were to cross. 

Adding up the efforts of those who proceeded by land and those who set forth by sea, the Pacific Ocean 
became a vast expanse in transformation. The Spanish galleons roused commercial interest in a route rivaling 
that of the Portuguese, and united Europe, America, Asia and various islands by the ocean. It encouraged com- 
mercial, ethnic, cultural, ideological and religious exchanges. 

We must remember that there were negative and positive effects. Most especially, we must accept that the 
societies which were started from that contact are the seeds of present-day societies, with their virtues, defects, 
and shared heritage. 

It is not the first time that this event is celebrated. The Archivo General de Indias housed a similar exhibit 
a century ago, commemorating the discovery using the scientific perspective and the means of that time. It was 
the venue of an exhibit that received a large number of visitors and revived the awareness of the period and 
events in which we once more take interest. 

The project goes beyond the exhibit. In fact, there will be various scientific, cultural and educational 
activities that bring the Spanish legacy closer to the different involved nations, promote reflection on what its 
presence in the Orient meant for Spain, and analyze the consequences of the exchanges that happened. Among 
the key events is the exhibit itself and an international congress resulting from a personal and institutional co- 
llaboration between the scientific and the archival community: De la Mar del Sur a la construcción de un nuevo 
escenario oceánico (From the South Sea to the Construction of a New Oceanic Setting). This is jointly organized 
by the Universidad de Sevilla, the Archivo General de Indias, and the Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos. 
It reunites the interest of three partner institutions in the historical research of documentary collections, and 
brings to this Fifth Centenary a scientific, reflective and updated insight. 

The Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports has been, and is aware of the difficulties which we in Spain 
now face. It therefore chose an exhibit that from the beginning, maximized on the invested human and econo- 
mic capital. It was an economic investment as well as a human and institutional effort that values the historical 
past and the present documentary heritage, and faces a future of exchange and collaboration. This exhibit is a 
good proof of all of this through the efforts of the Ministry, the Subdirección de Archivos Estatales, the Archivo 
General de Indias, together with that of Acción Cultural Española, the government of Extremadura, and all the 
other institutions that have collaborated to make this exhibit possible. These pages serve to thank everyone for 
their support. 


Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports 
Government of Spain 


The adventure of the Pacific, narrated and captured in this exhibit, is not only a proof of the interest to streng- 
then Spanish culture and spread its heritage. It is an example of collaboration and shared efforts. This project 
was born from an institutional understanding, from a partnership between the Ministerio de Educación, Cultura 
y Deporte, the Acción Cultural Española, and the government of Extremadura. The resolute collaboration among 
the organizations that have lent their pieces, have had support from institutions within and beyond our borders, 
as can be clearly seen in this catalogue. This is all to spread the Spanish cultural heritage which in turn, aims to 
reach all of those who are identified by this common legacy. 

Therefore, the Fundación Cajasol, fully aware of the relevance of this commemoration, and of the values 
behind this exhibit, has kindly extended its support and provided for the publication of this work. 

It is mot an easy task but the occasion calls for it. It is worthwhile for being a historical milestone that 
brought us closer to other peoples; for having the objective of bringing us closer to those with whom we share 
this historical legacy; for being a joint effort of institutions and persons who believe in this project and accom- 
plished this task of bringing the past closer to the present. It thus gives a projection of the future to a Spanish 
legacy that in turn, implies a prolonged cultural exchange between our country and the others that participated 
in the progressive definition of that immense space that spans the Pacific Ocean. 

The exhibit will likewise be educational and participative in nature, encouraging the visitors’ interest in 
the topic, without undervaluing the historical, scientific and professional rigor. Moreover, this catalogue is not 
only a compendium of information or a written account of the event celebrated at the Archivo General de Indias. 
It is one more piece of a machine that as a whole, moves towards the same goal. This work brings the reader 
closer to the exhibit and encourages him to participate, bear witness to its spaces, documents and resources that 
build up a unique experience. It is unique for its results, impact and relevance; unique for becoming a single 
event coming from different perspectives, an event that speaks from feelings elicited by a visit to the exhibit, 
from reading and reflecting on this work, pursues the same goal: to discover and remember the past in order to 
understand the present, and value a cultural heritage, and in order to face the future. 


Antonio Pulido 
Fundacion Cajasol 
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FOREWORD: THE ADVENTURE OF 
DISCOVERING THE PAST 


Indeed, this exhibit is an adventure through five centuries of experiences and exchan- 
ges, of conflicts and understandings, of great feats and ordinary activities, of good 
moves and mistakes. It has been five centuries of sharing a common legacy coupled 
with mutual learning. 


In September of 1513, Vasco Nunez de Balboa caught sight of a new ocean for the 
European world, and from that peak of the Isthmus of Panama, baptized it la Mar del 
Sur (the South Sea). The importance of this discovery is undeniable. It was the achie- 
vement of this daring man from Extremadura, who, far from the mountains where he 
was born, set out on a great adventure: embark for the unknown, something which the 
young men who faced an uncertain future did at that time. At the beginning of the 
16th century, the ports of Andalucia were a hot bed of opportunities for those who 
wanted to leave and make their fortune overseas, in the new world that Christopher 
Columbus had discovered. The news of success and the first shipments of precious go- 
ods silenced the misfortunes, doubts and failures - which were also present - and like 
many others, Vasco Nunez de Balboa wanted to try his luck. 


After various mishaps, he arrived at Tierra Firme, a wide area plagued with difficulties and 
opportunities and known among those in search of new frontiers. His adventures, victories 
and pacts with local chiefs were well known, as was as his interest in acquiring gold and 
pearls. As soon as anything of high value was found, this was shared between himself, his 
companions and the Crown. He was not exempt from criticisms or enemies; after all, he was 
but another one of those daring and fearless men. 


This timely sighting of Balboa confirmed what was already more than an intuition: a new 
space extended between the recently discovered American lands and the boundaries of Asia. 
The route towards far West, discovered by Christopher Columbus, must continue further. 
That magical and remote Orient of spices, gold and legends; that place where the hopes, 
dreams and desired wealth of the European Renaissance man could be found was much 
farther than expected. The world was, simply put, much bigger than what the Almirante 
believed it to be. 


Days after the first sighting, Balboa stepped on Panamanian shores, and with the water up 
to his knees, took solemn possession of the new sea in the name of the Castilian Crown. He 
was not aware that he was standing before the biggest ocean of our planet, that big and 





Archivo General de Indias, Seville. 


wide expanse of blue that covered a third of the Earth, blocking like an abyss between the 
inhabitants of its coasts and archipelagos. 


Thus begins a historical process, where in less than a hundred years, Spaniards of the 
land and sea, propelled by passion, convert the empty map of our planet into a definable 
Geographic concept: immense but attainable, offering new opportunities for commerce, 
and for spreading the Word and ideas. It was an expanse redefined by the ships which sail 
through it, leaving a wake that will unite three continents and change the face of the 
Earth for all time. 


Nuñez de Balboa's discovery will be followed by those of Magellan, Urdaneta, Quirós, 
Torres... quijotes of different fates and fortunes who will go into the new ocean. With 
each expedition, triumph and failure, the waters, lands, winds, and currents of the 
Pacific took shape and were captured in nautical charts and courses. Despite being 
jealously guarded by the Casa de Contratación of Seville, the notes on the logs of these 
ships would be rapidly spread. 


These quijotes of the ocean did not travel alone. In their ships, there were also investors, 
rulers, merchants, clergy and military. Simply put, there were people who desired a future 
more promising than that which they were expecting. In fact, while the navigators had the 
routes in mind, the rest had their hopes. For better or worse, they would all be responsible 
for the conquest and transformation of the new colonies; the evangelization of and trade 


between the indigenous people; the imposition of their ideas or education; and the respect 
and tolerance of the other, at the same time strengthening the Spanish presence in the 
Pacific for more than three hundred and fifty years. 


This exhibit that we are presenting does not exclude the impact made on the coastal areas. 
It likewise approaches the colonial reality perspective, given that the interaction of people 
and cultures supposes a transformation of the different societies involved which, surpassing 
the negative aspects and increasing on the positive ones, have evolved until the present. It 
Is a present that does not forget the past and reflects on it, looking to a future based on 
understanding and dialogue, and favoring all sorts of exchange. 


KK* 


Pacifico, Spain and the Adventure of the South Sea centers on the first phase of Spanish 
presence in the Pacific Ocean which began with the search of a new route to the Orient 
and the sighting of those new waters by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, and ended with reaching 
their distant goal and becoming aware of this vast expanse, redefined by the almost routine 
course of the ships that connected its coasts. It tells about the discovery and the transfor- 
mation thereafter of this ocean into a means of communication and exchange, as well as 
the repercussion of those first contacts between such different and distant cultures. 


It was a process the protagonists were mostly protagonized by Spanish land and sea 
explorers. It lasted a little over a century, beginning with the arrival of Balboa at a shore 
by the South Sea, and after years of adventures and misadventures, ended with the 
ships of the Manila Galleon actively traveling back and forth. It was a hundred years of 
exploration, impossible navigations, opening of oceanic routes, and encounters between 
distant peoples. During this time, the Pacific, so far away from the Iberian Peninsula, 
became what the Australian historian Oskar Spate calls ‘the Spanish lake’. The rest, the 
centuries between that period and the present, will be outlined in order to analyze its 
consequences and evolution. 


This South Sea adventure which begins in 151 5, and is undoubtedly one of Spain's greatest 
contributions to the history of the world, has traditionally been eclipsed by the magnitude of 
American enterprise. This great unknown is often forgotten by our historians and frequently 
silenced by international historiography. It is for this that the curators of the exhibition 
consciously made this informative and geared towards the public, in order to arouse general 
interest in this chapter of our history. 


Therefore, we have not limited this to deepening the knowledge of our past and showing 
carefully selected significant pieces. We also considered the manner in which to tell it, using 
whatever means necessary to convey the message. Professional rigor combined with exhibit 
resources and a qroup of other factors have accompanied us in this journey through time 
and space. We have thus decided to make use of reproductions, scenography, audiovisual 
aids, and testimonies of various kinds that, in addition to the original documents and ob- 
jects, contribute to the meeting between history and the visitor. 


The Archivo General de Indias is without a doubt the best place for this. Its spacious 
Renaissance halls designed in the Herrerian style and adorned with beautiful neoclassic 
shelves make it a unique setting. However, it is not merely a space for this event. The bulk 
of the exhibited documents live in the Archives. They are a part of an institution that in itself 
has been recognized by UNESCO as a World Heritage Site. These are not the only pieces 
that are shown. There are also documents coming from other archives, as well as objects 
from different museums and collections that help to better understand the message, also 
enriching a tour through a highly relevant cultural and artistic heritage. In fact, some have 
not been shown to the public or have rarely left the centers where they are kept. 


In this desire to raise awareness in this adventure in the Pacific, we solicited the invaluable 
help of archivists and historians who have made this event and this cataloque possible. Aside 
from them, we also extend our deep gratitude to all those organizations that have tempo- 
rarily lent pieces from their collections, managed this event, financed this project, supported 
or agreed to collaborate in it. These pages give a full account of this, as well as each and 
every one of those who, with their work and dedication, patience and support, have enabled 
this exhibition to open its doors. 


Thanks to all of them, this project goes beyond the mere display of a collection of docu- 
ments and some priceless pieces. It becomes a narration of the history of the Pacific Ocean, 
where the original document, the specialist, and the general public meet. United by the in- 
visible path between two oceans, it will open its doors simultaneously in the Archivo General 
de Indias of Seville and the National Museum of the Philippines, thanks to the support and 
confidence of the management of the Archivo General de Indias, the Subdirección General 
de los Archivos Estatales, and the Acción Cultural Española. 


Working together, this exhibition was organized and transformed into a beautiful adventure 
with the sun shining on it. This light from the sun will not set for several months, not to 
recall a glorious past in two places of opposite ends, but to illuminate a common cultural 
and historical heritage. 
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Antonio Fernández Torres 
Antonio Sánchez de Mora 
Curators of the Exhibition 





A view of the exhibition at the Archivo General de Indias, Seville. Foto A. del Junco 


Wanderer there is no path 
only wakes upon the sea... 
Antonio Machado 


Paths on the sea. Spanish state archives hold the memory of a people that 
turned to the sea one day, driven by the force of an idea that was more 
powerful than fear: to sail westward to reach the East. 


In less than one hundred years, this country of sailors shed light on a dark 
area of the planispheres; revealed the image of the world and weaved a 
network of bridges and routes across the deepest seas that from ancient 
times separated and isolated human beings. 


The mistake of Christopher Columbus on his way to India made possible 
European expansion through the American lands, but the trip to the west 
had to continue. That was well understood by Vasco Nunez de Balboa who, 
500 years ago, discovered to the western world the waters of a new ocean 
called the South Sea: the Pacific Ocean. 


The adventure of the South Sea is the history of the ocean routes, of the 
transformation of the Pacific into a means of communication. A history of 
invisible wakes that became trails for people, trade, culture and ideas to 
travel back and forth; and also for drama and lack of understanding between 
strange worlds. 


Manila and Seville. This exhibition opens its doors simultaneously in two 
cities, two ports that were once the extremes of long journeys on the sea 
and are now again together with the aim of spreading the Spanish Pacific 
documentary heritage. Together, they demand to read it aloud, in both parts 
of the world, as one of the great contributions of a people to world history. 
A people who today are a thousand peoples, who one day grew joined by 
narrow highways in the Ocean and who today share the glittering wake of a 
shared past and culture. 
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THE SOUTH SEA: NOTES ON ITS 
NATURAL AND HUMAN SETTING’ 


Salvador Bernabéu Albert, Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos (CSIC) 
Translated by Marlon James Sales 


AN IMMENSE AND UNSETTLING BLUE 


The Earth is known as the Blue Planet because more than three-quarters of its 
surface is covered by water, with the South Sea, discovered by Núñez de Balboa five 
hundred years ago, being the largest. Seen from space —another immense blue— the 
ocean, also called the Pacific, seems immense, gigantic and unsettling. It is of ma- 
mmoth proportions: approximately one hundred and seventy-five million square kilo- 
meters, with a maximum width of more than twenty thousand kilometers (between 
Malaysia and Colombia, on the 5th parallel north). As I have stated, it is the single 
biggest geographical feature of the planet. All continents could fit within it and there 
would still be enough space, since this gigantic ocean that dominates the face of the 
Farth occupies more than a third of it. As the waters of the Pacific approach the con- 
tinental masses surrounding it, they meld into the waters of a score of other seas, each 
with its own winds and currents (the sea of Cortés, the Bering Sea, the Japan Sea, the 
Yellow Sea, the East China Sea and the South China Sea, the Philippine Sea, those of 
the Celebes, Moluccas, Banda, Timor, Arafura, Coral, Tasmania, Solomon, etc.). We can 
therefore say that Balboa discovered a sea of seas. 


According to scientists, the present-day Pacific had its beginnings in a primitive 
ocean that lay opposite a big landmass (the supercontinent known as Pangaea), 
later on divided in continental masses by plate tectonics through a process known 
as continental drift. Three of these continents form a huge part of the ocean's 
frontiers: Asia and Australia to the West, and America to the East. These terrestrial 
barriers gather up in the northern hemisphere, forming an immense arch whose 
continuity after the last glaciation is broken only by the Bering Strait, a Yap in the 
water that separates the Old and the New Worlds, the Pacific and glacial Arctic 
oceans. Meanwhile, towards the southern tip, the waters of the Pacific merge with 
those of the glacial Antarctic, a frontier both open and uncertain due to a lesser 
convergence of land. This does not mean that there is none, for New Zealand, 
among others, is located in these parts. 





General view of the Pacific 
Ocean, taken from Space. 


Photo NASA. 
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The water of the Pacific Ocean and, above it, a pilot chart of the winds and streams in the northern Pacific Ocean. 
National Imagery and Mapping Agency. The United States Government, 2002, 
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The Pacific is a world of isles in between continents. There are a hundred and thirty 
square kilometers of saltwater for every square kilometer of dry land. All in all, the 
visible landmass measures one million three hundred thousand square kilometers, and 
IS distributed unevenly. From this amount, some seventy percent belongs to New 
Guinea, and another twenty percent to New Zealand. The remaining ten percent is 
broken down into more than twenty thousand islands that dot the ocean. Geographer 
Conrado Malte-Brun (1775-1826), one of the founders of the Société de Géographie 
of France, baptized this uneven group of water and land, including Australia —a con- 
tinent on its own— with the name Oceania, the fifth part of the world, in Volume XIII 
of his work Géographie de toutes les parties du monde (París, 1803-1807). 


The southern tip of the Pacific is covered with ice, and until recently, uninhabited. 
Antarctica, a backdrop of blue and white, heir of the Terra Australis, presently houses 
the scientific rivalry among many nations. But this immense expanse of water is diffe- 
rent from the southeast desert, Australia, the smallest and oldest of all the continents 
of the planet, which cover an area of eight million and half square kilometers. The 
Australian West is made up of some of the most ancient rocks in the planet, while 
its lands to the East are fairly recent. Several deserts lie on its central part known as 
the red continent, while to the East, a great mountain range stretching five thousand 
kilometers, between Cape York and Tasmania, is the site of many of the most humid 
regions on its Pacific side, where the first British colonies settled. 


One of the characteristics of the South Sea is the great number of islands and ar- 
chipelagos that its immense bosom nurses, a galaxy made up of two kinds of island, 
volcanic or coralline. In the first kind, erosion has cut off the layers of lava and has dug 
out deep cracks, even carving unique shapes out of crags, such as the one located in 
Moorea (Tahiti). On the other hand, coralline islands are low-lying and full of colors, 
the most characteristic of which is the atoll, a ring of land that barely pokes out of the 
waters Surrounding an interior lake, which is connected to the ocean by one or many 
canals. These islands are the only terrestrial relief that originates from the remains of 
living matter. The Kwajalein Atoll, in the Marshall Islands, measures one hundred thirty 
kilometers in length and thirty kilometers in width. The corrals likewise form the drea- 
ded barrier reefs that can stretch up to a couple of hundreds of kilometers and cause 
many shipwrecks. 


The majority of the Pacific archipelagos are located between the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn. There are five important insular groups in the Northern Hemisphere: Hawai, 





One of the vaulted ceilings of the main gallery at the first floor of the Archivo General de Indias. 
Within, the starry sky at the South Pacific Ocean. 


Marshall, the Carolines, Marianas and Palau. To the South, the main archipelagos are 
Tuamutu, Society, Cook, Tonga, Samora, Fiji, Solomon, Vanuatu (New Hebrides), New 
Caledonia, and Admiralty, located to the north of New Guinea. These archipelagos are 
formed by one or several main islands and hundreds of islets that encumber naviga- 
tion because of their close proximity to one another and because they hardly emerge 
from the water. However, this nearness is nothing compared to the enormous distance 
that at times separates the different archipelagos and Islands. The famous Rapa Nui or 
Easter Island, for example, is 3,700 km from the Chilean coast; 4,100 km from Tahiti: 
and 2,000 km from Pitcairn, the nearest island, made famous for being the place 
where some of the defectors of the Bounty (1789-1790) sought refuge. 


DYNAMISM AND ENDEMISM: OCEANIC FEATURES 


The Pacific is an ocean of great dynamism from tectonic, seismic, atmospheric, hydros- 
pheric and organic points of view. It is always moving. The Indo-Australian Plate ad- 
vances some seven centimeters per year towards the Northeast, and the huge plate 
that drags the Pacific moves towards the Northwest. Danger runs higher on the fringes 
of the Pacific from the Philippines to Chile. An extensive ring of fire surrounds the 
great ocean, this being one of the most unstable areas of the planet with frequent 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, as well as giant waves from the ocean that the 
Japanese called the tsunami. 


As regards time, it must be said that the majority of the islands are located between 
the two tropics, for which reason the temperatures are always high in the area. On the 
equator, the low pressure band with a width of five hundred to a thousand kilometers 
causes calm and gentle breezes that make it difficult for sailboats to navigate. The 
Sailors called this zone the cloud ring or the black pot. The air that ascends here pulls 
the winds from the North and South, which the Earth's rotation transforms into nor- 
theasterly and southeasterly streams. These are the alisios, or what the English called 
the trade winds, which by moving each month more towards the right in the Northern 
Hemisphere and more towards the left of the Southern Hemisphere, generate two 
cyclone systems marked on the mid-latitudes by the westerly winds. In January, the 
Northeast trade winds sweep through the Pacific from America to the Philippines, 
between 24 and 8 degrees north over more than a hundred degrees of longitude, 
while to the south of the equator, the system breaks towards the middle of the ocean 
—from the South American coasts to the Marquesas— due to the Australian monsoon 
and other local factors. In July, the circulating system heads to the north. The trade 
winds blow in the Boreal hemisphere between the latitudes 29 and 12 degrees north. 
This band of trade winds was utilized by the Manila Galleon to travel from Acapulco to 
Manila. For the return trip, it sailed more towards the North in search of the zone where 
the prevailing winds from the West blow. It was a longer but speedier route to get to 
Mexico, which took advantage of the north-flowing ocean current known as Kuroshio. 
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The Pacific's dynamism is also present in its flora and fauna. Not all islands and atolls 
have freshwater, but this has not been a hindrance for the development of very in- 
teresting ecosystems. In comparison with those found in the continents, the number 
Of species considerably declines in Oceania because of the recent formation of many 
of its islands and the minimal exchange with other neighboring regions. Conversely, a 
good part of the vegetation is endemic and particular to each island and archipelago. 
The plants had an Isolated evolution, yielding original botanical species that stimulate 
the curiosity of the scientists since the 18 century (ferns, cycads and lianas, epi- 
phytes, the famous mulga and dwarf eucalyptus of Australia, and trees such as kauris, 
banana and coconut). Botanical endemisms increase as we move eastward until we 
reach eighty percent of the eastern Pacific. 


This same tendency is seen in the fauna, the immense ocean being a fundamental ha- 
bitat for birds and marsupials. European colonizers introduced various species from Asia 
and Europe that occasionally got rid of autochthonous animals and native vegetation. 
This problem is replicated in Australia, where animal species evolved in a surprising 
manner in an isolated world, giving rise to unusual fauna. The well-known marsupials 
can be divided into herbivores, such as the kangaroos; arboreals, such as the koalas; 
or carnivores, such as the Tasmanian devil. Scientists inquisitively follow the life of the 
platypus, a primitive mammal that lays eggs and lives in Australian freshwaters, feeding 
on mollusks, crustaceans, worms and insects. In neighboring New Zealand, special 
mention must be made of the kiwi, a nocturnal flightless bird, whose popularity has 
made it a national symbol. 


Despite the differences, there is a certain commonality in the kind of life shared in 
the entire Pacific, brought about by the living conditions and activities in its atolls and 
volcanic islands. The majority of the harvest consists of tropical plants. Coconut (Cocos 
nucifera) is noticeably used in a variety of ways and put in a number of dishes. It ga- 
thers various groups of people around it, and has been one of their main products for 
export, in the form of oil or copra (dried coconut flesh). Since plantations disappear at 
the height of three to four hundred meters, many Pacific islanders congregate on the 
beach, their numbers reduced in the interior of the islands. Coconut had less impor- 
tance in Melanesia. The Kanak substituted this crop with tubers —taro, yam and sweet 
potato—, which allowed them to live in the interior valleys of their islands. 


The Pacific diet is completed with other important types of plant species, such as the 
breadfruit, the mango, the banana, as well as with fishing and hunting. Within this 
activity, it is also important to include catching and raising of pigs, which along with 
dogs, are the most priced meats. Fishing, another traditional activity in the Pacific, 
varies from one archipelago to the next. While it is a very important part of the diet in 
Polynesia, it is less important in other islands of the ocean, such as in Bougainville. 












Canoe Figurehead, Solomon 
Islands. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Boat from the Carolinas 
Islands, drawn in the 
logbook of Miguel López 
de Legazpi. 1565. 
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Navigational Chart (Rebbilib). Marshall Islands. 


SEAFARING PEOPLE 


The establishment of settlements in the Pacific was a process spread over a long pe- 
riod of time, with the occupation of the Polynesian islands as the last episode of our 
species’ conquest of the entire planet. The protagonists of this feat are the people 
who reside in Southeast Asia. By the second millennium BCE, they were living in a 
large part of the islands between Taiwan and the Bismarck Archipelago, including the 
Philippines, Sulawesi and Halmahera. Some round vases with designs made with a 
tooth-shaped awl gave this culture its name Lapita. By the end of the millennium, the 
Lapitas launched their explorations and were able to progressively colonize small and 
uninhabited islands, or those with few inhabitants: Solomon, Vanuatu, Loyalty Islands, 
New Caledonia and the archipelagos of Fiji, Samoa and Tonga. Despite the long dis- 
tances in between islands, their profound understanding of the waters and the heavens 
of the great ocean allowed them to advance towards Micronesia, which was inhabited 
from the southern islands at the beginning of our age despite its nearness to the conti- 
nent. Distance and isolation modified this primordial legacy at different rhythms, giving 
birth to amazing cultures such as the one that saw the building of the ceremonial 
complex on the island of Pohnpei (or Ponapé, capital of the Spanish Carolines). 


Cultural divergence occurred once again in the next stage of the occupation of the 
Pacific, with the Polynesians, who lived on the border, at the helm. This happened in 
the center of the ocean (perhaps in Samoa or Tonga), the abilities of whose people 
to navigate great lengths would carry them to the archipelagos of Cook, Society and 
Tuamotu. Towards the north and south of this strip, they settled on the Marquesas and 
the Austral Islands. And thanks to commitment and to necessity, they traversed long 
distances to reach the Easter Island (approximately around the 400 CE), Hawaii (500 
CE), and lastly, New Zealand and the Chatham Islands (1000 CE). 


This great migration was made possible by the great ability that the inhabitants of the 
Pacific basin developed in terms of navigation and fishing, relying on the sea for various 
reasons: wars, famines, overpopulation, curiosity, exchanges or chance. The ocean 
unites the islands in the same way that it separates them, since it has become both a 
barrier and a means of communication. Native vessels dazzled the first European ex- 
plorers, who discovered them and drew them in great detail. Thanks to these vessels, 
the islanders learned that the Pacific was navigable in a task that lasted for centuries. 
We have scant records of the lead characters and the vessels that sailed through the 
waters for the first time, in stark contrast with the European voyages starting with 
Magellan's, which bore exact dates and are commemorated for centuries. Only the 
technical know-how, archaeological evidence and schematic maps of reeds and shells 
prove the naval sophistication of the peoples of the Pacific, even though they were 
unable to establish regular routes between the colonized islands, for which reason 
many of the isles remained isolated for centuries. This made them conducive to the 
development of peculiar cultures, the most famous of which being the one that flo- 
urished in the Easter Island or Rapa Nui. 





Arrival at an island in the Caribbean Sea, coming from the Atlantic Ocean in a replica of a 'nao'. Photo FTP Broadcast. 


Gonzalo Vásquez Beach, at the Gulf of San Miguel, place where Vasco Núñez de Balboa took possession of the Pacific Ocean for the 


Spanish Crown. Photo FTP Broadcast. 
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From an ethnic point of view, the Pacific basin has been traditionally divided in four 
regions (even though scientists have yet to reach a consensus): Melanesia, Micronesia, 
Polynesia and the Southeast Asian islands, among them the Philippines. Melanesia is 
made up of New Guinea and other archipelagos located in the Australian continen- 
tal platform, such as the Bismarck Islands, New Britain, the Solomon Islands, New 
Hebrides and New Caledonia. Their inhabitants are Melanesians or Kanaks, with a dar- 
ker skin than the rest of the inhabitants of the Pacific. Micronesia would be formed by 
different groups of islands to the east of the Philippines, between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the equator (Palau, Marshall, Marianas, Carolines, Gilbert and a host of coralline 
atolls). Lastly, there is no agreement among specialists if Fiji and Tonga belong to 
Melanesia or to Polynesia. This third region would make a big triangle in the eastern 
Pacific formed by the Hawaiian Islands to the north, the Easter Island to the east, and 
New Zealand to the west. 


Indeed, the South Sea is a complex and polyphonic world of islands and islanders, 
a kaleidoscope of lands and peoples that suffer as any other part of the Earth from 
global warming and the rise of the sea level, which Is literally swallowing up dozens 
of islands 
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REAL AND IMAGINARY TRIPS: 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
IN THE CHINA SEA” 


Juan Gil Fernández, Real Academia Española, Madrid 
Translated by Marlon James Sales 


Important events usually happen when favorable factors converge. This was the case 
in 1492. The historical voyage of Columbus, an event that unexpectedly changed the 
history of humanity, found itself in circumstances that were very auspicious for its ful- 
filment on the theoretical, technical, political and economic levels. It is helpful that we 
pay special attention to some of these main factors. 


A project needs to be credible to begin with. In other words, it should not be blatantly 
in conflict with the scientific principles of the time. During the period when Columbus 
presented his proposal to the Catholic Monarchs, the theoretical problems, which might 
have made his enterprise impossible in one way or another had they remained unan- 
swered, had already been resolved luckily. Let us see what these impediments were. 


The first obstacle, inexistent as it were, comes from a flawed yet self-serving piece of 
information. In an attempt to glorify his father, Ferdinand, Columbus’ son, affirmed that 
in the scientific discussions of Salamanca, some theologians had categorically rejected 
Columbus' proposal, arguing that the world was flat and therefore the ships would fall 
down into the abyss upon reaching the edges. This was not true. Everybody knew by 
then that the Earth was round. The geographers of old had proven it; Juan de Sacroboso 
(13% century) had defended it in a short but widely disseminated treatise during the 
High Middle Ages, which, as cosmography's last cry, also came to be published in Spain 
during the 16" century (Alcala de Henares, 1526; Seville, 1545, with commentaries 
from Pedro Ciruelo and Jeronimo de Chaves, respectively). 


Another mistake was dispelled thanks to the voyages of Portuguese contemporaries 
through the African coast. A cosmographic theory attributed to Hipparchus had claimed 
that the Earth was divided into five zones or belts. One of them, the equator, was the 
torrid zone, where high temperatures made whatever form of human life impossible. 
Having noticed in his trip to Guinea how erroneous such hypothesis was, Christopher 
Columbus wrote in one of his famous notes, The torrid zone is not uninhabitable, since 
through it sail the Portuguese, and on the equinoxial line is located the fortress of Mina 
of the most serene king of Portugal, which we ourselves have seen. 


Dividing the world into five zones (one of which was torrid) had another important 
theological consequence, since it made almost impossible for a Christian to accept the 
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The imagined Ocean between 

Europe and Asia. 

Erdapfel or terrestrial globe designed by 
Martin Behaim. Nuremberg, 1492. 

Oil painting by Georg Glockendon on 
glued canvas. Structure made of linen and 
wood. 89 x 89 cm sphere. Gerrnanisches 
Nationalmuseum, Nurnberg, Inventory 

no WI 1826. Edition by F. G. Ravenstein. 
London, 1908. 


In this world map, the oldest model 

of the terrestrial sphere, the author 
depicted Europe's geographic knowledge 
and assumptions prevalent by the end 
of the 15th century. The information 
was provided by Christopher Columbus 
before his departure for what he 
thought to be the coasts of Cipango and 
Cathay. In fact, even after he reached 
the island of Guanahani, he still held on 
to the belief that he was in the realms 
of the Great Khan. 


existence of lands inhabited by men on the opposite side. Indeed, if the existence of 
human life was to be accepted in the austral hemisphere, a profound religious quandary 
would have to be resolved. The torrid zone prevented contact between the inhabited 
zone (the ecumene) and the antipodes. From there came the biggest uncertainty: if 
such was the case, were the inhabitants on the opposite side free from original sin? And 
as such, had the Son of God become man and suffered only for the salvation of men 
living in the ecumene, while those on the opposite hemisphere had saved themselves 
from eternal damnation? St. Augustine, ever the scrupulous man, forcibly resolved the 
issue in his City of God (413-426) by rejecting the possibility that the antipodes were 
inhabited. Centuries later, in his Libro nuevo sobre el alma racional (1296), Ramón Llull 
tried to reduce to absurdity the possibility of life on the opposite side through a reaso- 
ning that was as logical as it was flawed: imagination would suggest that the men living 
on the other side should fall down; but science teaches that such fall would in fact be a 
climb. Therefore, in reality, their bodies, which have weight, should climb up, something 
that is contrary to nature. All these doctrinal explanations ended by the second half of 
the 15% century, when the experience of the Portuguese demonstrated that there was 
no torrid zone. Human life, hence, could exist in the antipodes. 


Another thorny cosmographic Issue was raised with the publication and dissemination 
of Ptolemy's Geography at the beginning of the 15% century. During the Antiquity, 
an arduous debate had been launched on whether the continents were islands in the 
middle of the water or if, on the contrary, it was the Earth that surrounded the waters. 
In this discussion, the Greek geographer took the wrong side by positing that the seas 
were all mediterranean, or in other words, that they were all surrounded by land. 
Ptolemy's authority, which provided the Renaissance world with the necessary scientific 
means to project the terrestrial sphere on a plane, weighed on this point negatively. The 
circumnavigation of Africa—a huge enterprise carried out by the Portuguese—had made 
it impossible to believe the Ptolemaic principles. 


At the same time, however, the theory that the oceans were immense lakes contributed to 
cutting short the distance between Europe and Asia. Jaime Pérez, an illustrious Augustinian 
and bishop of Crisopolis, wrote some astounding Commentaria in Psalmos (Valencia, 1484) 
that would have been profitably read a few years later by another less illustrious member 
of the order, Martin Luther. In this work, the friar made a description of the world based 
on the Ptolemaic doctrine, concluding that, The Ocean does not surround all lands, as the 
common folk thinks, but Is rather surrounded by mountains throughout. Indeed, its coast 
to the East and the South is known to us, although we have yet to see it to the West and 
the North; but the navigators have discovered many biq islands towards the West, since its 
occidental coast is not too far off, according to Aristotle in the last part of his second book 
'On the heavens'. This passage from Jaime Pérez had an enormous amount of influence 
beyond the borders: the great Portuguese navigator Duarte Pacheco Pereira cited it as an 
indisputable argument in his famous Esmeraldo, a treatise on cosmography and seafaring 
(1505). It is not difficult to imagine, therefore, the resonance these words had in the 
Spanish court, when the feasibility of the Columbine enterprise was being debated upon. 
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——— Le The great Portuguese voyages put an end once again to this erroneous idea of Ptolemy. 
| E | EX In 1488, Bartolomé Dias reached the Cape of Good Hope. Another navigator was there 
+ upon his triumphant return of Lisbon. He was Christopher Columbus. But Columbus 
ban cherished the belief that the ocean that stretched between Asia and Europe was small, 
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oceano per ftrictum firatà circa bifpanid prope gates beraulis. ONUS EE EN. E basing on the old ideas of Roger Bacon that were proposed anew by Pedro d'Ailly, ideas 
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classical authors who had defended the proximity of both continents, as well as on a 
verse of Ezra that gave a proportional division of land and water in our planet (six parts 
of water and one part of land). 


L 


agi L5 Apatite ripbe SENNEN udi. | Whatever the case may be, doubts over these fundamental theoretical issues, which 

Ly > — i a continued to hover over the mentality of the generations to come, had already been 
resolved by the end of the 15 century. It is not a coincidence that Francisco López 
de Gómara began his Historia general de las Indias (Zaragoza, 1555) with a review of 
these basic ideas in the chapters prior to the main part of his work: the Earth is round; 
all the lands are inhabited; there are lands on the other side; the continents are islands. 
These were issues that would have made the voyage to Asia (and of course, Magellan's 
own travel) impossible in 1492 had they been left unanswered. 


The technical problems in Columbus' navigation had likewise been resolved. The disco- 
very of the compass had led to the establishment of the route for the ship, which had 
been guided previously by stars or birds in flights (it is important to recall the important 
role the flight of birds still had in his Diario del primer viaje). The height of the sun 
was taken using a quadrant, and this measure gave the latitude (the problem of the 
longitude had yet to be answered; the solution was found only in the 18th century). 
E Moreover, the first book of Geography by Ptolemy showed how to mark the position 
= Tonice eA, oS | on a map, thanks to the projection of parallels and meridians (in 1494 Columbus sent 
$ a maps of their Indies to the Catholic Monarchs made according to the Ptolemaic mo- 
del). Once again, Francisco López de Gómara, in the introductory pages of his Historia, 
made an allusion to these important events (the invention of the mariner's needle and 
the graduation on the navigational chart). 


On the other hand, important innovations had been made in naval construction. The swift- 
sailing caravel was the appropriate vessel for the exploration of shallow waters because 
of its shallow draught (in 1492 the Santa María was the only vessel that moored on the 
Spanish coast). Great advances, in turn, had been made in navigation. In their voyage from 
Guinea, the Portuguese had learned that the return trip was only possible if they moved 
closer to the Atlantic following a semicircle. Columbus used this information to return in 
1493 not through the same southern route he had taken during his departure, but instead 
tracing an arc towards the north. And truth be told, this patrimonial experience was the 
Ideal distribution of the Earth, according to Pierre de Ailly's world map in his Imago Mundi. A 202 

Picture taken from an original exemplar preserved in the Institucion Colombina of the Cathedral of Seville. 

The political situation of the peninsular realms likewise favored expansion Overseas. 
The dynastic union of Aragon and Castile resolved disputes and eased the tension 
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Map of Indonesia, southern Asia and 
supposed coasts of North Australia. 
Dieppe (France), 1547. 

Atlas rnade for Nicholas Vallard. Moleiro 
facsimile edition (2008). Manuscript 
parchment book; coloured. 68 sheets, 


39 x 28 cm. Two-sheet map, 37 x 48 cm. 


Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
Biblioteca, GR- 145. 








This is a copy of the original document kept in the 
Huntington Library in San Marino, California (USA). 
This map and the others in the atlas are peculiarly 
oriented towards the South. The geographical 
information contained here is complemented with the 
imaginative drawings of different territories. India, 
Asia, Indonesia, the recently discovered islands of 

the Philippines, and even what some scholars have 
identified as the coasts of Papua and Australia are all 
included in this map. 


between the two crowns, which were hostile to each other throughout the 14% 
century. In 1492, the unity of the kingdom was decidedly guaranteed. On the one 
hand, the secular Reconquista was put to a close, a victory that gave great prestige 
to the Catholic Monarchs in the eyes of European Christendom, which had suffered 
grave defeats in the hands of the Turks since the fall of Constantinople (1453). On 
the other hand, the expulsion of the Jews fulfilled the aspirations of those who, out 
of their radical fundamentalism, wanted strong religious cohesion for the kingdom. 
These two measures indubitably strengthened the Crown, which was able to rest its 
propaganda on the alleged unity of its realms: a unity that was territorial, political and 
religious all at the same time; a unity It sought to secure afterwards with the annexa- 
tion of Portugal to the Hapsburg crown (1580) and, later on, with the expulsion of 
the Moriscos (1609); a unity that would eventually end up bursting at the seams in 
1640 because of the artificiality of tts foundations. 


From an economic point of view, the rise of commerce and the emergence of the 
banking system provided an impetus to the flow of money. Thanks to this auspicious 
turn of events, commercial networks that linked the piers of the Atlantic were streng- 
thened and increased. In the Iberian Peninsula, new routes increased the importance 
of emporiums such as Valencia, Seville and Lisbon, where a steady stream of Italian, 
Flemish and English merchants took residence. The decline of commerce with the 
Levant, which suffered a disastrous mishap after the fall of Constantinople, encouraged 
the flow of trade through the strait of Gibraltar, boosting the trafficking of slaves (now 
sourced from northern Africa, Guinea and the Canary Islands) to unprecedented levels, 
and developing the sugar and dye industries on a huge scale. 


After the fall of Granada, overseas expansion would have gone towards Africa, setting 
forth on a new reconquest of the land won over by Islam from the Roman Empire in 
the 7th century (not a few Christians, who cherished the dream of reestablishing the 
borders of the old empire in their totality, torn in two because of Muslim expansion, 
declared that such recovery was so just a war that it could be waged without prior 
declaration). Portugal's capture of Ceuta (1415) showed what way to go. The con- 
quest of the Holy Land, sung in resounding Latin hexameters by Antonio de Lebrija and 
foretold by that saintly woman of Ávila, was one of the gripping themes circulated by 
royal propaganda. As late as 1508, during the prolonged stay of Ferdinand the Catholic 
in Seville, rumors were rife about an impending crusade that would give the sovereign 
the presumptive throne of Jerusalem, which he already possessed by name. However, 
the long-awaited expansion towards northern Africa did not happen. The only Spanish 
monarch who would go to the Ultramar (this was how crossing the strait of Gibraltar 
was then called) blowing the trumpets of war was his grandson, Charles I, with unri- 
valled luck. 


There was, however, another Ultramar that had not been taken into account ever: the 
sprawling coasts on the other side of the Atlantic, which according to geography ma- 
nuals, belonged to the mythical Indies (in plural since it surrounded Far East Asia, with 


Letter of credence sent by 

the Catholic Monarchs to 
Christopher Columbus. Granada, 
30 April 1492. 

Manuscript paper. Part of 

the Record Book of the Royal 
Chancery, "Fernando el Católico. 
Diversorum Sigilli Secreti 9". 
Facsimile. Archivo de la Corona 
de Aragón, Barcelona, Cancilleria 
Real, Registro 3569, fol. 136 v*. 
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This letter of credence, granted by the Royal Chancery of Aragón 
to Christopher Columbus, is unique in that it left the name of 

its recipient blank. This was how it appeared in the files, which 
also happens to be the document's only extant copy. Specialists 
agree, however, that it was written with the Great Khan or the 
Emperor of China in mind, to whom the letter supposedly would 
have been presented once Columbus arrived in his realms. It is 
known that the Admiral was given three copies, and thus had 
the possibility of putting in the name of whichever sovereign he 
wanted to present the letter to. 


India on this side and the Ptolemaic Ganges on the other). It was this new Ultramar 
that this Genovese proposed to discover for the Catholic Monarchs with obstinate per- 
sistence during seven long years. The doctrine of vicinage between Spain and India had 
been discussed by renowned philosophers such as Aristotle and Seneca. Roger Bacon 
and d'Ailly, two bright minds from the Sorbonne, had qiven it credence. And as shown 
in the foregoing discussion, it had received the blessings of a wise Valencian bishop. It 
was therefore a very credible claim. 


But apart from being credible, the claim was also feasible. The Castilians had long set 
foot in Gran Canaria and other islands of that archipelago. Hence, they had an excellent 
launch pad towards the Indies, which were deemed to be just nearby. Also, there was 
no shortage of men to carry out the task. Andalusian sailors did not only cast their nets 
by the African coasts, their habitual fishing grounds, but had also come to challenge 
the Portuguese for the possession of the islands of Guinea. Even though the con- 
flict was resolved in favor of the Portuguese crown in the Treaty of Alcacovas/ Toledo 
(1479-1480), the ports of Huelva teemed with a lot of adventurous seafarers, like 
the Pinzon brothers. In turn, there were many seasoned navigators in the Cantabrian 
coast that had sailed far into the Atlantic in search of whales or schools of codfish (the 
word was bacalao, of unknown origins, which was significantly particular to Spanish and 
Portuguese). And among those sailors were distinguished cartographers such as Juan 
de la Cosa. This means that the Crown had at Its disposal not only ships but also -and 
this was more important- a crew of skilled and well-prepared sailors ready to carry out 
the transatlantic voyage. 


Columbus' enterprise, which was originally just another contract signed by the Catholic 
Monarch in that year full with historical landmarks, proposed to reach the Cipango 
(Japan), the ports of China and the spice islands that Marco Polo's book had brought 
to everyone's attention. In other words, the first admiral of the Indies intended to go in 
1492 on a journey that Magellan himself would actually do in 1519-1521, except that 
upon crossing that Atlantic/Pacific, the Genovese unwittinely chanced upon a continent 
unknown to Europeans, haphazardly baptized with the name of America in 1507. 


No one doubted in 1492 that the destination to be reached was China or some other 
point in Southeast Asia. On the 18th and the 30th of April, the Catholic Monarchs gave 
the Genovese his credentials for their eventual delivery to the sovereigns of Asia. The 
letters, written in Latin -what a vain and telling flight of fancy!- did not bear any name, 
with the intention that the admiral himself should fill in the blank upon reaching his 
destination and learning who exactly the sovereign of the place of arrival was. Despite 
the prudent official silence, there is no doubt that these missives were intended for 
the Great Khan (another notable anachronism, given that the Mongol dynasty had 
been defeated by the Ming dynasty many years ago). On the 21st of October, 1492, 
Columbus dreamed of handing the credentials to their intended recipients. Asia's fabu- 
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Book of the Marvels of the 
World or Marco Polo's Book, 

by John Mandeville. Gouda 

(The Netherlands), printed by 
Gerardus Leeu, ca. 1483-1484. 
Testimonio Compania Editorial 
facsimile edition (1996). Book of 


This is a copy of the original book kept in the 
Institucion Colombina of the Cathedral of Seville, 
which contains marginal notes written by 
Christopher Columbus himself, as can be seen on 


148 sheets, 20 x 15 cm. selected pages. 
Universidad de Sevilla, Biblioteca, 
in soam. 1,277 S0) Highly influential in Europe during the 15th century, 


Il Millione, as it was originally known, was the 
source of inspiration for those who dared to sail 
towards the faraway coasts of the Indian Ocean 

and beyond. It was for this reason that Christopher 
Columbus decided to acquire a copy and study it 
after his second voyage to America, and even left his 
glosses on the margins. After all, he was searching 
for information and evidence to support his claim 
that he had reached some of the islands of the Mare 
Orientalis. 





lous richness likewise dazzled the Pinzon brothers. Martin Alonso roused the people of 
Palos, adamant to sign up for an uncertain voyage, with these passionate words: 


Friends, you who amble here in misery, do away from here and come with us today, for 
we are set to discover land, through God's help, and according to legend, we shall find 
houses thatched in gold, and all of you will become rich with good fortune. 


Only the palace of the king of Cipango was covered with fine gold according to Marco 
Polo's description. It was Pinzón's imagination that did the rest. They talked a lot about 
Cipango during their epic journey. Upon their arrival in the islands, Columbus thought that 
they were in Quinsay (Hangzhou) or Zaiton (Quanzhou), the great port of Fujian on which 
Fray Martin de Rada had trodden in 1575. In 1494, Cuba was identified as the Mangi 
Poliana, Southern China, where the Portuguese built the Macau factory, near Canton. 


A copious body of legends had been woven as regards the mysteries of faraway India 
since ancient times. From its soil, the richest and most fertile in the whole world, came 
the best and noblest metals. Very lush vegetation marvelously grew. The biggest ani- 
mals were raised there, as well as odd creatures and monsters of all shapes and sizes. 
Consequently, there was an abundance of gold, which were turned into rattles and 
other baubles in the Antilles; the delicious aroma that wafted through the Antillean 
forest; the sweet and endless chirping of birds; the natives’ alleged eternal youth; the 
existence of monsters (Amazons and Cyclops) and other similar circumstances convin- 
ced Columbus that he had reached India. 


The Church Fathers had pinned the whereabouts of Eden on the far ends of the East. 
The first admiral thought of having reached the vicinity of the Earthly Paradise, located 
in a Mountain whose peak already touched the sublunary regions. For this reason, he 
thought that in the outward leg of the journey, the ship went up, and in the return 
trip, it descended through the slope of the sea. The discovery of Orinoco in 1498 
strengthened his belief in this crucial deduction: a river of colossal proportions could 
only come from the lake from which heavenly waters were flowing out. A victorious 
Columbus thus concluded that the world was not round, but rather had the shape of a 
woman's breast (the nipple should be the peak of Paradise). 


The Almirante believed that gold was so abundant in Hispaniola (presently divided into 
two countries, Haiti and the Dominican Republic) that he did not hesitate to identify 
that island not only with Cipango, but also with the biblical Ophir, the mine from where 
King Solomon obtained gold and silver for his temple to Yahweh. Letters were sent to the 
Catholic Monarchs in 1500 from that fantastic island of Hispaniola/Ophir/Cipango. 


It goes without saying that all this myth on India that surrounded the Columbine voya- 
ges was splendidly retold anew when the Spaniards finally reached Southeast Asia during 
the first decades of the 16th century. In the return trip of the Victoria, Pigafetta heard 
about the otoclinus, men with ears so big that they slept on them, as well as the Amazon 
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Papal bull Inter Caetera from Alexander VI 


to the Catholic Monarchs. Rome, 


4 May 1493. 


In this bull the Pope granted to Spain all 
the islands and lands further than 100 
leagues to the west and south of the 
Azores or Cape Verde islands. Manuscript 


parchment. 39 x 59.6 cm. 


Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
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women who were briefly seen on the island of California (a name culled from a book 
of chivalry, the Sergas de Esplandián) and were afterwards traced to places near Japan. 
The existence of the birds of Paradise reminded the sailors that they were on the gates 
of Eden. The first men to circumnavigate the world came back in 1522 with marvelous 
stories on a supposed island of fine gold, a fable that led some cartographers to place 
the island between the archipelagos of the Java Sea. The island was promptly identified 
with King Solomon's Ophir. Spaniards persistently searched for this age-old fantasy, which 
Columbus helped spread, for more than two centuries. Álvaro de Mendaña thought he had 
discovered it in the southern Pacific (for which reason an archipelago there is now known 
as the Solomon Islands). Not to be outdone, the residents of Manila placed two islands 
near Japan that received the names Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata. It is important to note 
that such fabulous places were never found despite all the effort to locate them. 


This is how it can be claimed the Columbus' trip was the first trip through the Pacific. The 
hopes, feelings and expectations that the first admiral of the Indies had in 1492 were 
the same hopes, feelings and expectations that the Spaniards felt when they reached 
Southeast Asia thirty years later during a time when the existence of a New World was al- 
ready recognized. That tt happened this way was inevitable. Marco Polo's Il Milione, printed 
twice in Seville (1503 by Jacobo Cromberger; 1518 by Juan Varela de Salamanca) was still 
the pillow book for those men who lined up for the armadas sent to the Spice Islands. 


It needs to be said that Columbus was in for not so small a disappointment when he 
set foot on the Indies that he thought he had discovered. Instead of terrible quadru- 
ped giants, he only found hutías, rodents similar to rats, and some small dogs that did 
not bark. (But the track of a griffin was discovered in Cuba, and there were those who 
caught glimpses of griffins in Veragua). Instead of crowded cities and lavish buildings, 
he found bohios with straw roofs. Instead of the spirited and very rich merchants of 
Quinsay or Zaiton, wretched natives who lived from the fruits of their poor harvest of 
yucca and fish came to their ships to trade. Instead of ceremonious Chinese dressed up 
in precious silk, they came across wary Tainos, as naked as on day their mothers gave 
birth to them. The monsters, ever the impolite lot, were also conspicuously absent. 


These contradictions, however, did not at all wane Columbus' conviction of having dis- 
covered the Indies. The clearest proof of his obstinacy was seen in the fact that a port 
where some canoes were idly parked was identified as a Chinese emporium, Marco 
Polo's populous Zaiton. Faith moves mountains. And there is no doubt that Columbus 
had until his death an unbreakable faith in himself, in the correctness of his ideas, and 
in the conviction of having dutifully fulfilled the contract he signed with the Catholic 
Monarch. The conclusion, therefore, closes with an obvious paradox: the first admiral 
of the Indies crossed the ocean and reached the Asia of his dreams and intellect, even 
though the reality that unfolded before his eyes were absolutely different. Each sees 
what he wishes to see. And what Columbus saw were the Indies, or in other words, 
Southeast Asia, the islands that Magellan would soon reach. 
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Treaty of Tordesillas between the Catholic 
Monarchs and John II of Portugal, with 
capitulations on demarcation and limits of the 
* Ocean Sea. Tordesillas, 7 June 1494. 

7 Portuguese version ratified in Setubal and dated 
5 September 1494. Manuscript parchment. 8 
sheets, 33 x 24 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 
Deos 


The partition of 
an ignored world 


On the 7? of June of 1494 the Monarchs of Castile and Aragon, Queen Isabel and King 
Fernando, and the Portuguese Monarch Juan II, were gathered in Tordesillas with the ob- 
jective of settling their differences with respect the expansion areas of both kingdoms. 


The issue came from way back, when in Alcacobas the Portuguese predominance in na- 
vigation towards the South and its possession of the islands of Madeira, Azores and Cape 
Verde was acknowledged, while for Spain it was the islands of Canarias and the West, 
which was oblivious to Portuguese interests and appeared to stand on the sidelines. 


This 1s how Christopher Colombus interpreted it, and so it was he who offered the 
Catholic Monarchs a new route toward the rich and faraway Asian coasts, unaware that he 
was offering them a new continent. At that time, the discoveries of Colombus had made 
them angry, which was the reason why both Crowns sought the Pope's intercession. 


Alejandro VI promulgated four documents between May and September 1494 
which ruled Portugal s right to the possession of the land discovered, or to be dis- 
covered, up to 100 leagues to the West of the Azores and Cape Verde islands. The 
rest was for Castile: the more distant waters, the islands and terra firma discovered 
by Colombus and what may be located beyond the said meridian. Always with the 
obligation of evangelizing to the nations that they encountered and of respecting 
the territories of any other Christian king. 


juan II was not satisfied, annoyed to see how the Castilians were in fact reserving 
for thernselves direct access to what was thought to be the most rernote islands of 
the Asian coasts. However both Crowns ended ratifying the papal dictum, after a 
negotiation that expanded the strip assigned to the Portuguese: 


That a straight part or line be drawn and assigned throughout the mentioned 
Ocean Sea from North to South three hundred seventy leagues from the islands 
of Cape Verde for the West. All that remains to the East of such demarcation will 
correspond to Portugal, while Castile will receive all the other side, including islands 
and terra firma found and to be found, discovered and to be discovered, that are 
found or would be found... upon crossing the said line, for the West or to the North 
[or] South of it. 


The dispute appeared to have been resolved, although the arrival of the Portuguese 
to the coasts of Brazil or the Castilian reclamation of the Philippine islands revived 
the conflict. New agreements defined the limits of both Crowns, without altering 
the agreement reached in Tordesillas, which was respected until its abolition in 
18259) 

A. S. de M. 
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Royal Provision of the 
Catholic Monarchs to 
Nicolás de Ovando, 
governor of the Island 
of Hispaniola. Granada, 
16 September 1501. 
By this document 

the Monarchs order 

de Ovando to collect 
the gold belonging 

to the crown from 
that obtained by the 


Manuscript paper. 1 
sheet 4360x315 Cm. 
Archivo General 

de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 295, N. 43 





Nicolás de Ovando's arrival in Hispaniola was a step forward in the organization of the 
colony, thus overcoming the difficulties of its first years. Under his leadership, strong 
control over the island and its inhabitants was established, while at the same time 
encouraging Spanish expansion along the Caribbean coasts. This document bears witness to 
the Crown's interest in obtaining regular income from the Indies, with the governor being 
entrusted to collect the gold meant for the royal treasury. 


inhabitants of the island. 


THE AMERICAS: A WORLD 
WAITING TO BE DISCOVERED’ 


Carmen Mena Garcia, Universidad de Sevilla 
* Translated by Chaco G. A. Molina 


IN THE THRESHOLD OF THE NEW WORLD: THE ANTILLEAN SPACE 


The early Spanish settlements in the American continent, during the late 15th and early 
16th centuries, took place in the tropical zones of the Caribbean, all the way from the 
Antilles to the coasts of South America and Panama. The neo-historical region known 
as the Caribbean space is heir to a unique and well defined profile ever present even prior 
to the European invasion; it gravitates around a contained body of water -the American 
Mediterranean- that contours a land of unclear boundaries, a geography of which little was 
known at that time. It is in this setting that the Spaniards were to boldly pursue old myths 
and medieval fantasies; such as the ¡sla de la Antilia or that of the Siete Ciudades, as well 
as the Fuente de la Eterna Juventud (Fountain of Youth). This would be the gateway that 
would usher the West to the Americas; intertwining men with projects and in the long run 
constitute a crucial location for the geopolitics of the Atlantic empires. 


Within this vast geographic scenario, first explored by Christopher Columbus in 1492 and later 
on conquered through a series of expeditions, the Antillean archipelago, located as it was at 
the tail end of the corridor of the trade-winds and sea currents, was to reap benefits from this 
privileged geographic position and early annexation. This is particularly true for Santo Domingo, 
proudly Christened La Española, which is arguably the threshold to the New World; for this 
was the critical role it was destined to play. During the initial years of Spanish presence in the 
Americas, Santo Domingo, designated by the Catholic Kings as the center of both civil and 
religious Colonial Administration, constituted a laboratory for men and institutions, some sort 
of microcosm of American History wherein many of the processes, that were to be observed in 
historic places and paths of the Indies, would be highlighted and heightened as early as then. 
Being the drop-off point for travellers and goods, the inevitable destination of those travelling 
to the Indies, La Espanola was to welcome seafarers, government bureaucrats, religious, ad- 
venture-seekers, all of them driven by the quest for riches, glory and fame or by a missionary 
zeal rooted in evangelical utopias. As fate had it, the paramount icons of this great adventure 
were to co-exist in a shared historical time and space. This is the case of exceptional and one- 
off a kind men such as Christopher Columbus -who discovered the New World- Bartolomé 
de las Casas -the indefatigable defender of the natives- Alonso de Ojeda -the unfortunate 
explorer and frustrated governor- Hernan Cortés -conqueror of Mexico- Francisco Pizarro 
-conqueror of Peru -Juan Ponce de León -the discoverer of Florida and conqueror of Puerto 
Rico- and, of course, Vasco Núñez de Balboa; all still in the backroom as the count-down 
for a new century begins to tic, all looking for their place in History and all likewise imbued 
by a shared spirit for glory and wealth. Many of them come from the frontline territories of 
Extremadura, a combative and hard-working cradle of brave men, the hometown of many 
a conquerors, the likes of Hernan Cortés and his cousin Francisco Pizarro, or Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, and so many others that would make up such a lengthy and illustrious roster. 


Portrait of Vasco Nünez 
de Balboa, by J. Maea. 
Madrid, 1791. 

Included in the Portraits 
of Illustrious Castilians, 
with an epitome of their 
lives, edited by the Royal 
Press. Paper book, 
bound. 220 sheets, 

42.5 x 50.5 cm. 
Universidad de Sevilla, 
Biblioteca, A K/150 





No accurate portrait 
of Vasco Núñez de 
Balboa has been 

left in existence. A 
depiction of him, 
however, has evolved 
over the years; 
portraits such as this 
one, painted by J. 
Maea and engraved 
by Juan Barcelón 
from the said work, 
have influenced later 
authors. 
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A MAN FROM EXTREMADURA ON AMERICAN SOIL; 

VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA 

A great portion of the life of Balboa remains a mystery to date. There is, indeed, very 
little known about the origins of his family and that of his early years in Jerez de los 
Caballeros, the town where he was born in 1475 or thereabouts. The generally ac- 
cepted truth has been that Balboa was an hidalgo of undisputed lineage, the son of 
Nuno Arias de Balboa and his spouse an anonymous lady from Badajoz, raised in a 
traditional family of noble ancestry that traces its roots to Galicia. However, recent 
studies would seem to prove that his father was Álvaro Núñez and that his mother 
was a member of the Vázquez Rubio family. What there is no doubt about is that his 
parents had at least three more off-springs; Gonzalo -presumably the eldest- Juan and 
the young Alva who are believed to have followed the steps of their famous brother 
and journeyed to America too, none of them reaching his stature. As it was the prac- 
tice during those times, the young Vasco went to serve a great noble man as page or 
squire; Don Pedro de Portocarrero, known also as El Sordo. Don Pedro was the Lord of 
the villages of Moguer and Villanueva del Fresno and years after, during the reign of the 
Catholic Monarchs, Ruler of Segura de la Sierra and the Governing Mayor of Seville. It 
has been said that this noble turned businessman, who was well known to the more 
prominent navigators of his time might have awaken in Balboa the latter's interest for 
the American adventure. 


Be it as it may, this man from Extremadura was to travel at the age of 26 to the Indies 
where he was to arrive in 1501, never to return again. He traveled in a small fleet, at 
the helm of which was Captain Rodrigo de Bastidas, a businessman from Seville who 
had been awarded by the Crown the right to pursue the exploration of the American 
coastline that had been initiated by the great Admiral provided that it does not cover 
the islands and ‘terra firme’ that have already been discovered by Don Christopher 
Columbus, our Admiral of said Ocean, or by Cristobal Guerra, as well as any other al- 
ready discovered by persons that we may have previously duly authorized. This not 
very documented voyage, on board of which is the famous cartographer, Juan de la 
Cosa, contoured the coastline of Tierra Firme (what is now known as Venezuela and 
Colombia), sailed into the Golfo de Urabá (Golfo Dulce) and further into Nombre de 
Dios (Panama). When the Bastida's flotilla returns to Santo Domingo, our man from 
Extremadura decides to settle down in Salvatierra de la Sábana, a small Spanish town 
nestled in the far southwest end of the island (today's Les Cayes in Haití), and with his 
loot is resolved to take on a new life. 
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Spanish Expansion in America 
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Not much is known regarding the period that Balboa spent in La Espanola, most likely 
due to the fact that he did nothing notable in the eight years he resided in the island; 
nothing that would merit any distinction whatsoever. This man from Extremadura must 
have kept himself busy making a living, like hundreds of others in a torrid warzone 
torn by the cruel battles against the Tainos, while searching for gold. Given the scarcity 
of testimonies available about Balboa in Santo Domingo and there being no way to 
trace his steps in the island, any piece of information -no matter how insignificant it 
may appear to be- is of great interest. The following material comes from a priceless 
source; no less than Bartolomé de las Casas, who had first-hand information of our 
subject character with whom with he dealt personally. The friar confirms the fact that 
Vasco Nuñez lived en Salvatierra de la Sabana where he was eventually granted an 
Encomienda and was at one time a councilor of the town. There being no reason to 
doubt the veracity of the account, it is but logical to conclude that Balboa participated 
in the bloody Jaragua campaign launched in the autumn of 1503 by Diego Velazquez 
de Cuéllar; the right hand man of Nicolás de Ovando, the island's Governor. Moreover, 
it is entirely plausible that he was one of the first that benefitted from the subsequent 
land distribution implemented by Velazquez to the West of the island, upon instruc- 
tions of Ovando. Once the war came to an end, the Captain from Segovia established 
new Spanish towns, including the earlier mentioned Salvatierra de la Sábana, lands and 
natives were distributed in encomiendas, among the Spaniards that had contributed to 
the conquest, as it was the practice then. 


Like any other historical figure, the Caceres born friar Nicolás de Ovando -Encomendador 
of Lares (1502-1509)- has been the subject of many studies and varied interpreta- 
tions. What everyone seems to agree upon is that he was a mature, competent and lo- 
yal man committed to serve the Crown, and as Úrsula Lamb mentions in her Works: he 
was the first of many a prolific founders of Spanish settlements in the Americas given 
the success of his colonizing policies. In his endeavors he was able to enlist the services 
of those who would be his most trusted men, the likes of Captain Diego Velazquez de 
Cuéllar -who was to spearhead the conquest of Cuba and, most likely, those of his town 
mate, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, also of Jerez de los Caballeros. 


After quelling the resistance of the natives, the dwellers of the land of conquest en- 
gaged in less dangerous activities, such as gold panning, cultivating the land or growing 
cattle. Aided by the indispensable workforce supplied by the local inhabitants, the 
Spaniards established in those faraway lands the foundations for a new society patter- 
ned according to those of the Peninsula. The encomienda system with distinct feudal 
trimmings -but not quite the same- had an assigned role for each and every one: the 
Spaniards were the Lords and the natives the subjects that would provide cheap labor. 
In exchange came the commitment to evangelize the latter and to treat them properly 
as free subjects of the Spanish Crown. 
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Paper; hand-coloured intaglio Drawing. 1 
sheet, 32 x 49.1 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Francisco 
Luque's Collection, no 4494 
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protagonist chose to stay. 


Capitulations of the Catholic 
Monarchs with Rodrigo 

de Bastidas to set out to 
discover new lands. Seville, 
5 June 1500. 

Certified copy from 1503. 
Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 
SS A CIO 

Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, PATRONATO, 26, R.1 


Vasco Núñez de Balboa joined the expedition of Rodrigo de Bastidas, who in turn was accompanied 
by the prestigious navigator Juan de la Cosa. Their destination was the American coasts spotted 

by Christopher Columbus in his third voyage. They eventually reached the coasts of present-day 
Venezuela. After sailing from port to port along the coasts of the Tierra Firme, they ended veering 
towards Jamaica and from there, to the Hispaniola, although in the end they were shipwrecked. 
Alive yet heartbroken, they were given the opportunity to return to Spain, but our intrepid 


Vasco Nunez de Balboa was to participate in all these undertakings with limited success 
one would conclude judging by the brief references made of him in the documents 
at hand. In his capacity as Encomendador and Councilor of the miniscule town of 
Salvatierra de la Sabana, it does not take much to imagine him benefitting, together 
with the other members of the community, from the trade of yam and pigs that in the 
words of Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, would fatten at a surprising pace in the island. 
Or maybe, as K. Romoli suggests, fell prey like many others to the gold rush that made 
some grow rich as well as many turn bankrupt. 


Whether it be one way or the other, the fact is that in a few number of years, our man 
from Extremadura incurred many debts. He was penniless and was being harassed by 
his creditors who relentlessly insisted that he settle his obligations. One day, out of 
the blue, came a welcome development. Alonso de Ojeda and Diego de Nicuesa, two 
hidalgos -in charge of two new governorships of unclear boundaries- were recruiting 
men for a new expedition that would explore the coasts of Urabá and Veragua, the very 
same ones he had visited years back with Rodrigo de Bastidas. It was the opportunity 
he had long been waiting for, in order to escape from the insular mouse trap of sorts 
he was in, which at that time was ruled by Viceroy Diego Colón, no less than the son 
of Columbus. 


On November 1509 Alonso de Ojeda and Diego de Nicuesa leave Santo Domingo en 
route to their promised lands. A year earlier (1508) they had signed their contract by 
virtue of which they agreed and committed themselves to explore and establish settle- 
ments in Urabá and Veraqua. King Fernando had offered to pay for the meal and travel 
expenses of 200 men recruited in Spain for a period of forty days, and the same terms 
for 600 men already residing in La Espanola. All of them would be equipped with the 
necessary weapons and ammunition. Enlisted in one of the ships was a still unknown 
soldier by the name of Francisco Pizarro. Second in command was Martín Fernández de 
Enciso who had among his crew the young, adventurous and ambitious Vasco Núñez de 
Balboa. Following a shared bitter experience in Cartagena, the two expeditions split-up 
each one bound for their designated territories. Nicuesa took as long as three months to 
sail the seventy leagues before reaching Careta the indigenous stronghold neighboring 
Darién. This was attributed by Pedro Mártir due to the fact that they sailed never losing 
sight of the coastline. Nicuesa failed in his attempts to explore the coast of Veragua, 
which Columbus had already landed in, and ended up lost, confused and erratic when 
he made it to the coast of Mosquitos (Nicaragua) where he was to lose his caravel as 
well as some seventy men. Some died due to fever or hardships. Others fell following 
the assault of the natives, while there were those who ended up astray wandering like 
ghosts in search of food. 
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Perspective of the port of Bayahá and its 
surroundings (Island of Hispaniola). 1551 
Colour drawing on parchrnent. 37.4 x 62 cm 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-SANTO 
DOMINGO, 3 








After settling in the Hispaniola, Balboa participated 

in the colonial expansion led by the island's governor, 
Nicolás de Ovando. He received 'apportioned Indios' 

in the locality of Salvatierra de la Sabanza. But he was 
unsuccessful and soon found himself mired in debts. 
Under these circumstances, he would receive news 
about Christopher Columbus' expedition in Tierra de 
Veragua (1502) and that of Alonso de Ojeda y Diego de 


Nicuesa in Nueva Andalucia and Castilla del Oro (1508). 


The arrival of Balboa in the Gulf of Urabá was a lackluster one. He was no longer at 
his prime, he was broke and boarded the ship as a stowaway hidden, most likely, under 
sail fabrics or a pile of sacks of flour only to flee the justice and avoid prison. He was 
aided and abetted by his loyal friend Bartolomé Hurtado, who had been entrusted with 
Balboa's most precious possession; his dog Leoncico. Bartolomé de las Casas tells us 
that when Balboa sailed for Tierra Firme, he was a man in his mid-thirties, rather tall 
and well built. He had a strong complexion, was well mannered, knowledgeable and 
ready to endure hardship. The soon-to-be discoverer was to embark on a trip of no 
return. 


The vessels under the orders of Martín Fernández de Enciso, Ojeda's Deputy, had been 
left behind by the fleet to gather men and supplies. It probably parted from Santo 
Domingo on 1510. Once in open sea, Balboa stepped-out of his hide-out to the 
Surprise of the crew and the rage of Enciso, who swore that he would be dropped off 
in an uninhabited island, for he deserved nothing less than death for being an outlaw. 
After things had calmed down, the ships continued journey until they made it to the 
coasts of Cartagena. As they approached isla Fuerte, they sighted portside the arrival of 
a mysterious brig overloaded with men dressed in rags. They were under the command 
of Francisco Pizarro. These were the survivors of San Sebastian, a vulnerable settlement 
that Alonso de Ojeda had unsuccessfully tried to establish in the Gulf of Uraba. They 
were on their way back to Santo Domingo because Governor Ojeda Enciso, who as we 
mentioned served as the deputy of the Governor Urabá, impeded their plans and ins- 
tructed them to return to the minor fort of San Sebastian. 
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Ihe chroniclers on the 
conquering of Terra Firme 


The wonders of the recently discovered New World were captured in chronicles of 
great testimonial -and in many cases literary- value by the most diverse authors: 
priests, soldiers, bureaucrats... Such works, used in a critical manner, provided the 
historian a complernentary perspective to that offered by the official documenta- 
ton. Three of such works relating to the first contact with the continent stand out, 
which are well-informed and contemporaneous to the events that they narrated. 


The first was son of a briluant humanist from Lombardy who was at the service of the 
Catholic Monarchs: Pedro Martir de Angleria. He was a friend of Colombus and other 
celebrated Atlantic voyagers, and a voracious consumer of the news transmitted to him, 
which he decided to recount sometime in 1494. Having this purpose helped him later 
on in having access to the official correspondence generated relating to issues overseas. 
In his disjointed work De Orbe Novo (published between 1511 and 1530) one perceives 
the change in opinion that happened in the court regarding the pioneer of the conquest 
of Terra Firma and. the discoverer of the Pacific, Vasco Núñez de Balboa, as the com- 
plaints of his enemies and the vindications of his defenders ensued. He first describes 
him as an exceptional swordsman, who had taken over the command with the use of 
force rather than through votes over the [people] of Darién. However, he would later 
write that our Vasco de Balboa had changed [...] from fearless to obedient, and that he 


was considered worthy of honor and mercies. 


The friar Bartolomé de las Casas wrote Historia de las Indias (1552-1561) which, 
although unpublished until the 19th century, it was of use to a great chronicler of 
the following century, Antonio de Herrera. De las Casas, a passionate Dominican, fre- 
quently questions the assertions of Angleria, for not being a direct witness of what 
he narrates and for not being as benevolent with the natives in his account as he is. 
De las Casas had this to say with regards to Balboa he was of good insight, skilful and 
lively, of very good disposition, and noble in gesture and presence; in terms of his 
achievement, he gives unique details not found in other authors. 


We cannot but mention the great antagonist of Fray de las Casas: Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Oviedo, with his Historia General y Natural de las Indias, Islas y Tierra Firme del 
Mar Océano (partially printed in 1535). A courtier of extravagant life, he was at 
the service of princes, nobles and cardinals in Spain and in Italy. His transfer as a 
royal officer in America in 1513 in the expedition of Pedrarias Davila granted him 
first-hand knowledge for his future work as historian and naturalist (he was named 
chronicler of the Indies in 1532). While his participation in the events narrated are 
initially an advantage, his objectivity has been questioned as his interests (and that 
of the Crown, his employer) clashed with that of other subjects of his story, such 


as Pedrarias himself. 
B. V. C. 
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De Orbe Novo, by Pietro 
Martire d'Anghiera. Alcala de 
Henares (Madrid), printed 
by Miguel de Eguia, 1530. 
Universidad de Sevilla, 
Biblioteca, A Res. 38/2/10 
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General History of the Indies, by Bartolomé 
de las Casas. 16" century. 

Paper manuscript book, bound in parchment. 
LS sheets, 29.2 X 20,9 Em, 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-LIBROS MANUSCRITOS, 43. From 
PATRONATO, 252, R.23. 
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Royal Decree to Diego de Nicuesa to transfer 
population to the new city of Santa Maria 
de la Antigua del Darién. Burgos, 31 January 
1512. 


Royal Decree to Vasco Nünez de Balboa to 
populate the new city of Santa Maria de 
la Antigua del Darién. Burgos, 31 January 
1512. 


Part of the Book of Royal Decrees of 

the Council of the Indies, "Registros 
Generalísimos". Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 
ESI THE 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
INDIFERENTE O O Oe 
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When Martin Fernández de Enciso's ships reached the 
coasts of the Darién, they chanced upon the remaining 
crew of Ojeda's expedition, all tired and disenchanted. 
Once the two contingents merged, they reached 

the Gulf of Urabá, although instead of retaking the 

failed settlement of San Sebastián, they followed the 
instructions of Balboa, who had visited those coasts 
along with Rodrigo de Bastidas. It was then that they 
set foot on the territory of the cacique Cémaco, who, 
freightened, gave them a free hand for the foundation 

of what would become the first city on Tierra Firme. 
They called it Santa Maria de la Antigua, in honor of this 
Marian devotion, which they perhaps brought along with 
them from the city of Seville, where the image was and 
still is venerated. 


The city was established and settlements had to be 

set up. Hence, Diego de Nicuesa, who at that time was 
among those men who were barely making it on the 
Panamanian coast, was commanded to come and live 
with other Spaniards in this new city. Conflict arose 
between Nicuesa and the alcaldes of the new settlement, 
Balboa among them, because they did not want to 
recognize him as their governor. Hence, Nicuesa angrily 
left for Hispaniola and died on his way there. 


EXPEDITIONS AND CONQUESTS IN TIERRA FIRME, THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST SPANISH CITY IN THE 
CONTINENT: SANTA MARIA DE LA ANTIGUA DEL DARIEN 

The arrival of the Spaniards to the Gulf of Uraba set into motion a domino effect: the 
conquest of Tierra Firme. In the midst of the jungles of Darién, which currently stret- 
ches from Colombia to Panama, a new frontier emerges, the first one in the vast lands 
of continental America, the stage for the reenactment of a devastating experience 
similar to the one suffered in Santo Domingo some years back. The Spaniards -some 
one hundred and eighty of them- led on this occasion by Enciso, returned to the lands 
of the fierce Urabaes only to find the town of San Sebastián destroyed by the natives. 
Foodless, sick and desperate they tried to find a way out of that inferno. In the middle 
of these critical moments blazes a glimmer of hope. I remember, uttered the stowaway 
Balboa, that some years ago, as I traveled through this coast together with Rodrigo de 
Bastidas, we entered into this gulf and to its West -that is to the right- if I remember 
correctly, we stepped-down to the shore and came across a town at the other bank of 
a big river. It was a lush area, rich in food and inhabited by a people that did not put 
herbs in their arrows. This was the account of Bartolomé de las Casas who attributes 
the proposal to move to West coast of the gulf to Balboa. This turned the latter into 
the savior of this desperate group, a development which eventually led to his ascent 
into a position of leadership. The location was the demarcation line with the domains 
of Vergara, entrusted to Diego de Nicuesa, but this didn't seem to matter much to the 
men of Urabá. 


At the beginning of 1510, sailing without losing sight of the coast, the Spaniards made 
it to the mouth of a big river which they sailed upstream all the way to the Cemaco 
territory, a Cueva-speaking fiefdom by the banks of the of Darién river (currently known 
as Tanela), approximately seven kilometers from the coast. Over five hundred warriors 
were positioned at the top of the hill ready to repulse the invaders. It is at this very po- 
int and time, as recounted by Las Casas that on their knees and with full devotion they 
entrusted themselves to God and made a vow to Our Lady, fondly called in Seville as 
del Antiqua; that if they were to be victorious the first church and town that they would 
establish would be Christened Santa Maria de la Antigua. Moreover, they would send a 
pilgrim to Seville that would offer to her, on behalf of all of them, gold and silver jewels". 
Victory in that battle and the subsequent establishment of Santa Maria de la Antigua 
del Darién, the first Spanish city in the continent, while being a collective achievement 
of a group, constituted the definitive consecration for Balboa. An unprecedented de- 








These weapons here seen were part of the Aguiar y Gonzalez Abreu collections, both donated to the Museo de Artes y Costumbres 
Populares of Seville. Manufactured in Toledo, they possess a style typical of Spanish weaponry of the 16‘ and 17" centuries. 
Even though firearms played an important role in the conquest because of their effectivity and emotional impact over the natives, 
the conquistadores held swords in high regard, for they were considered noble weapons that called knightly memories to mind. In 
spite of the sharp blades, the hands of user were protected by quillons, which formed a cross, and could even include one or two 
guards, a term that refers to the metal extension that covered the hand. If brandishing it against the enemy commanded respect, 
raising it up reinforced the authority of whoever held it, while holding it upside down had a religious connotation. 


Photo A. del Junco. 


El Helmet (Morion) First half of the 16" 
century. 

Forged steel. 26.5 x 21.5 x 33 cm. 
Museo de Artes y Costumbres Populares, 
Seville, inventory no DE1232U. 


EJ Sword. 17* century. 

Forged steel. 114.5 x 30.3 x 11.4 cm. 
Museo de Artes y Costumbres Populares, 
Seville, inventory no DETOAU. 


Ell Sword. Late 17* century. 

Forged and chiselled steel. 108.5 x 28.5 x 
11.8 cm. 

Museo de Artes y Costumbres Populares, 
Seville, inventory no DE1279C. 


EN Left-handed dagger. 17* century. 
Forged and engraved steel. 66 x 31 x 5 cm. 
Museo de Artes y Costumbres Populares, 
Seville, inventory no DE1276C. 
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Summa de Geographia, 
by Martin Fernández de 
Enciso. Seville, 1530. 
Printed by Juan 
Cromberger. Bound 
paper book. 90 sheets, 
DJ ON SEN 
Universidad de Sevilla, 
Biblioteca, A RES. 
38/3/1 












Martin Fernández de Enciso 
was a cosmographer who 
participated in the first 
expeditions that left for the 
American Tierra Firme. A 


lieutenant of Alonso de Ojeda, 


he returned to Seville after 
years of ups and downs, 

and published this work. It 
seems, however, that he was 
not authorized to include 
the maps that he planned 

to draw for the work. This 
compendium on universal 
geography was intended to 
bring the recent discoveries 
in the New World and other 
unknown coasts, like those 
in Africa, to the attention of 
the public, as well as provide 
references on the necessary 
Navigational techniques for 
sailing across the ocean. 


velopment -mirrored years after by Hernán Cortés in the Villa de Veracruz. A headless 
force (it should be remembered that the authority of Enciso was being questioned due 
to the fact that he was out of the bounds granted to Alonso de Ojeda) was to carve 
its name in the History books under the leadership of a new and unexpected leader, 
Balboa; a man who had illegally set foot on this land and who did not have any legi- 
timate authority. This was particularly true following the demise of Diego de Nicuesa, 
the real head of the operations in Darién. For as we know, his disastrous ordeal by the 
coast of Veragua culminated in a resounding failure, which rendered him isolated and 
without the capacity to hold his ground in the port of Nombre de Dios, which he him- 
self had founded in 1510. To the rescue of Enciso and his debilitated forces came the 
men from Darién, yet instead of welcoming him and acknowledging his authority, they 
planned to expel him, loading him in an over-crowded boat with no supplies, of which 
nothing was ever to be heard of. This would lead to the unique circumstance of two 
governorships becoming vacant at the same time. The vacuum would be masterfully 
and astutely handled by Balboa to his advantage, making him the undisputed leader 
of the colony. The man from Extremadura was nevertheless aware that he needed to 
legitimize his authority, and what could be better to do so and escape from possible 
punishment than to earn royal recognition as the great conqueror. 


A frenzy would soon ensue in the search for food to arrest the famine suffered by 
the Spaniards and the amassing of loot to keep the troops satisfied. With barely over 
a hundred men, Balboa would unfurl a non-stop sequence of activities; invading 
fiefdoms in the land of the Cuevas combined with the forging of alliances and colla- 
borative arrangements. At times he would resort to brutal methods, while on other 
occasions he would opt for a more diplomatic approach. Slowly but surely he would 
ably take control over the more hostile tribes whom he would play with at will like 
Dawns on a chess board. 


Two great expeditions, emanating from the modest settlement of Santa Maria de la 
Antigua, would be conducted during this initial stage leading to the great discovery. 
The first of which was directed towards the fiefdom of Cuevas, that sprawls to the 
west of the isthmus-strip; from the Careta lands to the coastal mountain ridge of the 
Caribbean. Some twenty five leagues away were the Careta lands, ruled by the warlord 
Chima which would be taken over by the forces of Balboa with no resistance. This 
notwithstanding, the local inhabitants did not run out of excuses not to turn over the 
Gold and food demanded from them. Three Spaniards were rescued, all captured from 
the ravaged unit of Nicuesa. Among them was Juan Alonso who was installed as town 
chief and become an exceptional asset as interpreter. With his participation the inva- 
ders plotted and in the still of the night burned down the town, securing abundant food 
supplies and capturing some natives as slaves, no less than Chima and his family among 
these. All were transferred to Santa María in shackles. Days after, Chima would recon- 
sider his original stand, turning into a key ally of Balboa, who in exchange promised to 
defend him from rival Ponca. For starters, Chima also agreed to be baptized, and was 
named don Fernando, in honor of the Spanish monarch. In time he even approved the 
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Letter from Martin Fernández de Enciso to 
the Council of the Indies on the residence 
that Vasco Nünez de Balboa took from him. 
5 July 1512. 

Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 31.5 x 21 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 193, R.1 
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Eager for adventure, Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa slipped through the 
ships under Fernandez de Enciso, 
who in 1510 was recruiting men 
and provisions for the newfound 
settlements in the American 
continent. The daring stoway sailed 
for the Tierra Firme and, while in 
the high seas, presented himself 
before the bachiller Enciso and 
offered him his services. He almost 
paid dearly for his boldness, but in 
the end Enciso relented and took 
him in. 


Tension between the two surfaced 
on various occasions. If Balboa 
managed to destitute Enciso on 
grounds that he usurped Ojeda's 
command and for his "incapability" 
to lead the troop and strengthen 
Spanish rule in those lands, 

the bachiller accused him of 
insubordination and of taking more 
gold than what was due him, for 
which reason he subjected him 

to a juicio de residencia 'trial of 
residence’, giving a full account 

of the same to the Council of the 
Indies. 


deployment of natives to work in the Spanish fields. Finally, Chima sealed his alliance 
with Balboa offering his most precious treasure: his daughter, a beautiful and submissive 
india that we recall with the imaginary name of Anayansi. 


Wherever Balboa and his men went they did not fail to exploit local rivalries to their 
advantage; divide and rule tactics, not exempt from resorting to the use of violen- 
ce, worked marvels for them. True to their word the forces of Balboa defeated those 
of Ponca and moved onto the coastal island province of Comogre: one of the most 
populated of the isthmus strip as it was the home of ten thousand warriors. It would 
nevertheless bow to Balboa. The chieftain of Comerge welcomed the invaders in a 
hospitable fashion, generously gifting them with food and gold. A loot of 4,000 Pesos 
in old and seventy slaves close the deal. To further prove their friendship they agreed 
to submit themselves to a strange ritual - as haphazard and as untimely as the arrival 
of the foreigners - the baptism of a great number of warriors. They proceeded behind 
their very own leader who took the name of Don Carlos; in honor of the Crown Prince. 
It was at this point when Balboa received word of what would eventually be known 
as the Pacific Ocean. The natives informed him that across the mountain range, barely 
three days away to the south of where they were, was another sea. They went as far 
as Offering their services as guides. But the men who received this remarkable piece 
of information with great expectation were tired, weary and sick and, thus, decided 
to return to their base camp to rest and recover. Back in Santa Maria they waited for 
reinforcements to arrive; men, horses and weapons from Santo Domingo, to replenish 
the decimated troops before embarking on a new and yet more ambitious expedition. 
In the meantime, King Fernando approved, temporarily, the anomalous accession to 
power of Balboa by means of a royal decree (real cédula) dated the 23rd of December, 
1511, which designated him as interim governor and captain of the territories until the 
time when a Governor to the Province of Darién in Tierra Firme, would be appointed. 


It has been said in the past, and rightfully so, that the greatest achievements of Balboa 
— the great discovery among them - occurred between mid- 1512 and 1514. There is 
no doubt that the man from Extremadura had to earn the favor of the King in order to 
erase his previous sins; and that he harbored a distrust for his enemies, most specially 
Martin Fernandez de Enciso, whom he expelled and who was now at the Court plot- 
ting against him. It was time for him to work doubly hard for a feat that would silence 
all of his critics and secure undisputable recognition. In order not to take any chances 
he sent two missions to the Court to cement and ratify his appointment: first Rodrigo 
de Colmenares together with Juan de Caicedo, and later his loyal friend the hidalgo 
Sebastiande Ocampo. 


2 ^ The succeeding expeditions would target the Gulf of Urabá and the land of the lakes, 
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Account of the conquests and discoveries 
made in the provinces of the South Sea, 
kept by Gaspar de Espinosa, Mayor of 


Castilla del Oro. 1515. - . : 
Manuscript paper. 4 sheets, 31.5 x 21.7 cm. Pedrarias Davila, governor of the province of Castilla del 


Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Oro, entrusted his alcalde mayor Gaspar de Espinosa 
PATRONATO, 26, R.7 (1) with the description of the recent conquest, including 
the coasts of the South Sea, partly to inform the Council 
of the Indies and the King, but also to give testimony 
that the achivements of Vasco Núñez were well within 
the plan of action under the supervision of the governor 
of those lands. 


This relación mentions some of Balboa's moves, the 
surrender of the local caciques of Pocorosa, Tubanamá 
and the gold that had been collected. 





Drawing of indigenous people of the province of Citará and the 
settlement of Concepción de Lloro (Colombia). 1687. 
Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 22.6 x 31.2 cm 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-PANAMA, 382. 





Indigenous ceramic vessel from the cultural 
context of Gran Coclé (Panamá). 4th to 8th 
centuries. 

Clay and pigment. Height 10 cm x width 
Oo 2) Cit: 

Museo de América, Madrid, inventory 

no 7998/02760. 
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Drawing of indigenous people of the province of Citará and 
the settlement of Negua (Colombia). 1687. 

Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 22.2 x 31 cm 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-PANAMA, 581. 





| Agreements, alliances and 
a violent conquest 


Vasco Núñez de Balboa, born in the Extremaduran vicinity of Jerez de los Caballeros, 
known as the cradle of conquerors, accomplished the great feat of discovering a 
new ocean for the Europeans. In order to achieve this, he not only relied on the 
help of his men but also of some native tribes, who offered him support and infor- 
mation after having submitted themselves to the Spaniards. In the bosom of one 
of these tribes, according to what is written in the chronicles, Panquiaco, son of 
the chief Comogre, upon seeing how the conquerors valued gold, gives Balboa the 
first news of the existence of another sea covering land filled with that precious 
metal. And it was there, towards the South of where they were located, above a 
mountain range, that Núñez de Balboa sighted the South Sea for the first time. 
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Even though the settlements herein were far from from Vasco Núñez de Balboa's 
area of operation, and these documents bore a later date, they still can offer us a 
vivid illustration of the typical indigenous settlement in those places, similar to 
what Balboa found when he traversed the coasts of the Pacific. 





These indios watched how some white-skinned and bearded beings dressed in 
strange attire entered their lands with the objective of subduing them and obtaining 
the metal that seemed to drive them completely crazy. Many would confront them, 
but others, aware of the superiority of the conquerors, would surrender. The shiny 
weapons made of steel that could cut anything, the suits of armor that covered their 
bodies, making them impenetrable by their spears, and most of all the packs of dogs 
trained by Balboa himself and which accompanied him in his expeditions, surpassed 
the capacity of the natives to defend themselves. 





However, the Spaniards also narrate to us in several documents of the arduous work, 
both at sea in canoes and in land, and of the great needs that we had. Starving, 
accosted by enemies, waiting for some boats loaded with reinforcements and pro- 
visions that took months to arrive, if they ever arrived...there was no other choice 
but to abandon the fortified settlements along the sea shore familiar to them and LOYA De Ee from aries Ato 

, , ] X l l l Francisco Pizarro, in which he 
try their luck venturing into unknown lands. Alliances with the native tribes were 





prohibits the use of "butcher's dogs". 
essential for their survival. Indeed, the great adventure of the discovery of a whole 
new world would not have been possible without them. 
R. R. G. and M. A. P. F. 


Fuensalida, 7 October 1541. 
Part of the Book of Royal Decrees of 
the Council of the Indies, "Registros 


de oficio y parte" of the Audiencia of 
Lima. Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 29 
X A-r 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
LIMA, 566, L.4, fol. 242 v*. 





Indigenous ceramic plate from 

the cultural context of Gran 

Coclé (Panamá). 14th to 16th 
centuries. 
Clay and pigment. Height 
20.6 cmx width 2739 cin. 
Museo de América, 
Madrid, inventory no 
Tq sh 





1 Information on the merits and services of Nuflo de Villalobos, conqueror of Terra Firma. 1529. AGI, 
PATRONATO ,92, N.2, R.1. 
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Map of the Antilles, the Caribbean Sea, the 
Isthmus of Panama and the Atlantic coasts of 


Central and South America. [ca. 1518]. 


Manuscript parchment. 1 sheet of 68 x 90 cm. 


Herzog August Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel 
(Germany). Cod. Guelf. 103 Aug. Facsimile 
edition by Circulo Cientifico, 2013. 











This map contains data gathered in the Padron Real and 
the cartography of the coasts that had been discovered 
to date, including those found by Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 
Despite its precision, its author insisted on denying 

the continental character of America, judging from an 
annotation on the map. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH SEA: 
THE DAWN OF A GLOBAL EMPIRE 


The Dabaibe turned out to be one the myths that most propelled the Spaniards to 
explore the New World. Nevertheless, the conquerors proved that the American reality 
that blossomed before their very eyes could be actually richer and more fascinating 
than the magical world depicted in the chivalric romance literature. The search for a 
Strait, a natural passage that would allow the ships to sail Westward directly to India, as 
envisioned by Columbus. It was actually such an ambitious dream that it was close to 
becoming a fantasy. But in between stood an ocean still unknown to the West and that 
feat of Vasco Nunez de Balboa and his companions was about to unveil. 


As we have already mentioned, on the 29th of November 1512, Balboa dispatches 
two envoys to the Court: the landed Rodrigo de Colmenares and the Inspector Juan 
de Caicedo. Their marching orders were unequivocal; to earn the Royal support for the 
Province and Balboa himself. Unknown to Balboa was the fact that when in Spain they 
were to conspire against him and push for his early removal. Sometime later, and after 
learning that the Court was working on his replacement as Governor by the Segovia- 
born Pedrarias Davila, he had no other option other than to accelerate his plans. For a 
year now he had waited and relied on the arrival of reinforcements; men, weapons & 
supplies, that he had requested from La Espanola. By August 1513 the small Spanish 
colony of Santa Maria could boast of some four hundred armed men and provisions. The 
timing is not the most opportune. The tropical winter is setting-in with its heavy and 
sustained downpour compounded by mud- pools, but time is running-out on Balboa. 


The expedition to discover the other sea was carefully planned based on the informa- 
tion provided to Vasco Núñez by the local inhabitants and the advice of the chieftains 
loyal to him. Thus, on the 1st of September, 1513, Balboa with a following of a 
hundred and ninety men and a sizeable entourage of natives boarded on nine canoes 
and a Qalleon stationed in the mouth of the river en route to the friendly territory of 
Careta some 30 kilometers away, where they were to establish the Spanish village of 
Acla. By sea they make it to the harbor of the aforementioned chieftain and as per 
Oviedo's records advance into a strip of land and not a stretch of water. The great ad- 
venture is about to commence. The sought for passage is found but it is not a body 
Of water, as envisioned. It is a piece of land instead. Balboa decides then to set-up his 
base-camp in Careta, leaving behind half of his forces. The rest, ninety-two personally 
chosen soldiers -of proven loyalty- and two priests, would pursue their march onto the 
Province of the chieftain Ponca under the leadership of Balboa. A contingent of fifteen 
men would then settle in the village of Quareca with the mission of securing the loot 
amassed by the forces. Angleria denounces the nefarious sensuality the homosexual 
practices of which had to be dealt with cruelty. 


The itinerary followed by the Spaniards traversing the isthmus would be that currently 
known as Sasardi Viejo in the Caribbean all the way to the Gulf of San Miguel, in the 


They finally reached the peak of the highest mountains... the Indios had told Vasco Núñez some 
time ago to climb the peak. Since they were very close, he commanded everyone to stop and 
settle in. He climbed the peak of the mountain on his own and, after seeing the South Sea, he 
planted his knees onto the ground and raised his hands to the heavens, mightily praising God for 
the immense mercy He had bestowed upon him, for making him the first to discover and see 1t. 


Such was how Bartolomé de las Casas described this famous scene, a preamble to another, 
where Vasco Núñez de Balboa would take a lead role in the waters of the Pacific Ocean. It was 
both a discovery and a takeover, proclaimed in the mountain summit above and enforced on 
the sands of the seashore below. This, however, is a biased perception of the event. For all 
those peoples who were living by the Pacific, for the very Indios who witnessed the scene, 
the act did not evoke the same meaning. What is relevant, though, is that in the long run, 
the arrival of the Spaniards in the South Sea would start a global change on how this ocean 


would be viewed. 
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Royal Decree to Pedrarias Dávila, Governor 
of Castilla del Oro, by which he is informed 
of the discovery of the South Sea by Vasco 


Nünez de Balboa. Valladolid, 19 August 1514. 


Part of the first Book of Royal Decrees of the 
Council of the Indies, "Registro de partes", for 
the Audiencia of Panama. Manuscript paper. 6 
sheets, 29 x 21 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PANAMA, 
233, L.1, fol. 163 (duplicated) v?. - 167 v?. 
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The appointment of Pedrarias Dávila as governor of the province of Castilla del Oro happened 
simultaneously with the discovery of the Pacific, since Pedrarias learned of the news when he was 
on his way to the New World. Tension soon arose between the two, for Balboa refused to submit 
himself to the governor, who had the reputation for being energetic, confrontational and cruel with 
his rivals and enemies. 


The titles granted to Balboa did not sit well with Pedrarias, who demanded that the prerogatives 
and dignities of Vasco Núñez be limited, and who undid many of the agreements that Balboa had 
negotiated with the natives of the region. 





Pacific. It was a hazardous voyage for Balboa and his men: through the thick jungle, 
the mighty river and across the Majé mountain range towards a location from which, 
according to the natives, the immensity of the Pacific may be viewed. 


There are differing opinions regarding the exact date and site of the great discovery. In 
the past it was believed that the Pacific was first sited on the 25th of September, 151 3, 
but Kathleen Romoli -who has carefully documented the biography of Balboa- as well 
as no less than Carl O. Sauer contend that there is more likelihood that it occurred 
on the 27th and that the initial date was borne from an erroneous annotation by the 
chronicler Oviedo. The date in contention does not tarnish in any manner the relevance 
of the feat. Balboa wanted to live the experience in solitude, by himself. He accordingly 
instructed his men -the famous 77-, among which was his deputy Francisco Pizarro, 
to wait for his return as he climbed up to the summit. Oviedo who had been entrusted 
with the travel logbook that once belonged to Andrés de Valderrábano, the expedition's 
official chronicler, made the following entry: And on a Tuesday the twenty fifth of the 
year of fifteen hundred and thirteen, at ten in the morning, with Captain Vasco Nunez 
leading his entire group up the slope of a hill, he - ahead of any of the Christians tra- 
velling with him- sited from the hill top the South Sea. Once at the top most of one 
of the ranges that contour the Chucunaque river, from where the Pacific can be seen, 
Balboa raised up his hands, went down on his knees to thank God. He then called his 
men and invited them to partake of such an extraordinary discovery and in a solemn 
ceremony took possession over this new ocean in the name of the Spanish monarchs; 
King Fernando and Queen Juana. 


In two further occasions, the discoverer was to take possession anew of the immense 
sea in the name of the Spanish Crown. The first of which was on the 29th of September, 
in the company of twenty six chosen men, within a bay he Christened San Miquel, the 
festivity of the day. A month after, on the 29th of October, in the archipelago of Las 
Perlas, facing the tiny island of Terrarequi (or Isla Rica) which he could not visit due to 
a storm that struck the sea at that time. Balboa was to name this sea that had found 
its way to World History given its significance as the Mar del Sur or Mar Austral, most 
likely in contrast to the Mar del Norte or Caribe. We will never know for sure If the in- 
formation supplied by the natives to Vasco Núñez was selfless in nature, or if otherwise, 
they might have simply wanted to distract the pesky invaders and drive them away 
from their lands. But what we do know for sure is that the information was a blessing 
as It led to one of the more important geographical discoveries of that Era. Europe was 
able to establish contact, for the first time with the other sea, with the Pacific Ocean, 
a fabulous precedent to another great discovery; that of Peru. 


This well-known feat, which appears in all History books, would enshrine Balboa as a 
hero of universal proportions. Not merely a conqueror and valiant captain of his forces, 
but one of the greatest discoverers of the Americas. The geopolitical implications of this 


breakthrough cannot go unnoticed to anyone. With the discovery of the Mar del Sur, 
Panama was to acquire its true place in the map; that of an isthmus or bridge between 


Routes of Vasco Nunez de Balboa | | | 
two seas and as the epicenter of the American continent. 


Vasco Núñez found the new ocean while in Panamanian territory, yet was unable to find 
T c the maritime strait to cross-over, for the simple reason that it wasn't there. It was only 
wf I B. ^. the Magellan/Elcano expedition that would finally accomplish the dream of Columbus: 
ns Santo Domingo a Westward route to the Indies, traversing the two oceans. The very same year (1519) 
when the expedition of Magellan was to sail for his grand discovery, Hernán Cortés was 
to make it to the core of the Aztec Empire with all its riches. Soon after -during the 
'30s- Francisco Pizarro, the skipper of the Darién, would bring to the fold of the Spanish 
Crown the immense Incan Empire. Henceforth, there is a fundamental paradigm shift 
as the Americas will no longer be perceived as a barrier, a hurdle, but as a link between 
two oceans, and in the course of time, the object of desire of the World Powers. 
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Santa María de la Antiqua 


Golfo de 
San Miquel 


Expedition of Rodrigo de 
Bastidas. 1502 


Expedition of Martín 
Fernández de Enciso. 1510 


Expedition of Vasco Núñez 
de Balboa. 1513 


Tamhauser Estudio 





Balboa fulfilled his part of 


Account book of the Casa de la Contratación, the agreement with the 

from the treasurer Sancho de Matienzo. Crownandregularlyremitted 
Quimbaya treasure. (1503 - 1515). portions of gold and pearls. 
Museo de América, Includes accounts of the gold and pearls sent UponarrivalinSeville,these 
Madrid. by Vasco Núñez de Balboa from Tierra Firme 


shipments were counted by 
the Casa de la Contratación, 
asprovenbytherecordentry 
pertaining to a remittance 
from Vasco Núñez de Balboa 
in 1513. 


in 1513, Manuscript paper; bound book. 287 
sheets 39.3 X 20:3 Cm 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
CONTRATACIÓN, 4674, L.2, fol. 193 r?. 











Gold items from Panama and the 
surrounding regions. Central American 
indian cultures. 

Pictures given by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts, New York, and the 
Museo del Oro, Banco de la República 
de Colombia. 
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Gold and the tears of the gods 


The search for riches, fed by medieval myths, was the great incentive for discovery 
and colonization. In pre-Hispanic societies, precious metals had no market or trade 
value, and were only used for rituals, and seen as symbols of power and prestige. 
Their leaders were very soon aware of the gold fever that affected the Spaniards, and 
that their survival depended on the fulfillment of this desire. The jewelry that was 
received was melted in its majority. Fortunately the 150 pieces of pure gold product 
of the goldsmithing Quimbaya, found in La Soledad (Colombia), have survived to this 
day, probably due to their late discovery in 1890. The same can be said about the 


pieces of gold preserved in the Museo del Oro in Colombia and in the Metropolitan Pearls had been valued during all times and in all cultures. Its magic and its mys- 
Museum of Art in New York, derived from sites in the region of the isthmus of terious birth have been linked to multiple legends. Pliny the Elder recounts the 
Panama and nearby areas. However, the glow of the gold from ransoms and taxes one that attributes the origin of pearls to the fertilization of oysters by the rays 
had practically faded in the mid-16™ century. Fortunately for the Spaniards, silver of the moon, which symbolized for the Greeks Aphrodite’s charm, and compa- 
took its place. The constant supply of this mineral activated world economy and res them with the tears of the gods. In China, the legend pictured their birth in 
caused the emergence of capitalism. the sky like solidified raindrops, a belief that prevailed in Europe for centuries. 
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Record made by Diego de Tebes of a 54-carat, 
3 -grain pearl found in his South Sea fishery. 
Panama, 13 May 1580 

Certified copy. Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 
oii Cm 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 

PANAMA, 15, R. 16, N. 68a 


Christopher Colombus searched for pearls feverishly, but was only able to find them 
in the third trip to the islands fronting the Venezuelan coast. Beginning then, a pro- 
fitable trade with Europe was initiated, since the American pearls were very much 
valued for their tonalities and origin. After Venezuela, the pearls were obtained from 
the waters of Panama and California. 


Pearls where the favorite jewelry of the royal and noble families. There were two 
magnificent and legendary pearls that were linked to the Spanish Crown -both of 
exceptional beauty because of their size and because of their teardrop or pear sha- 
pe- and which were portrayed by the great painters of the court. These two pearls 
had a fascinating story. 








Although the return fleet was organized in 

the end from Havana, some ships, such as the 
caravel Santa Maria la Blanca, took a different 
route. It left Santa Maria de la Antigua del 
Darién, with good fortunes for the kingdoms 
of Spain, even though it made a stop in 

the port of Santiago de Cuba, where it was 
inspected by royal officials. It had set out with 
gold of different qualities, though the cargo 
increased in Cuba. The intended receivers 

were the Crown and those individuals who 
had invested in the colonial enterprise, always 
under the watchful gaze of the Casa de la 
Contratación of Seville, which inspected the 
load upon its arrival. 


Record of arrival of the caravel Santa María 
la Blanca, which departed for Seville from 
the port of Santa Maria de la Antigua del 
Darién. 1522. 

Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 31.5 x 21.5 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
CONTRATACION, 2724, N.1 





The first of them was obtained in 1515 by Gaspar de Morales, cousin of Pedrarias 
Davila, who reached the Pacific following the route of Balboa. He received various 
baskets from the chief of the island of Tararequi and many of the pearls that the 
chief gave were like chestnuts, others were like nutmegs and there was one of twen- 
ty-six carats and another of 31, pear-shaped., very oriental and very perfect, which 
was bought by the merchant Pedro del Puerto, as pointed out by Lopez de Gomara. 
Pedrarias bought this pearl for his wife, Isabel de Bobadilla, and various years after 
it was acquired by Empress Isabel of Portugal, wife of Carlos I. The second of these 
unique pearls was found in 1579 and was even larger, reaching the unusual size of 
58.5 carats -the biggest pearl in the world. Felipe II obtained it in 1580 from Diego 
de Tebes, Chief Justice of Panama, and it remained in the Spanish Crown for eight 
generations. 

F. G. D. 








Drawing of the Villa Real de Zaruma, 


the hill and its mines. 1817. 








Manuscript paper; pen drawing, 
coloured. 1 sheet, 56.5 x 46.3 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 


MP-PANAMA, 232. 


Exploiting mines and 
people 


Very near the Pacific coast in the province of Quito, 1s Zaruma, a piece of the best 
and the richest land there is until reaching the hill of Potosi, for its veins of gold 
reach four and six leagues, and more or less... Here, the Spaniards find what they 
most sought: gold and other precious metals. 


But the work in the mines is difficult and arduous: awful conditions, outbreaks of 
small pox and measles that shake up the indigenous communities. It’s no surprise 
that in the latter years of the 16th century the city of Zaruma was almost deser- 
ted, not having twenty Spaniards in it, even in the mines, and that it is confirmed 
that the 'encomenderos' have wasted away in these mines the more than twenty 
thousand indios that were here. Perhaps with the aim of solving an economically 
unsustainable situation, or maybe because the Crown is concerned about the welfare 
of the indigenous population, reports are drafted in which it is recommended that 
the working conditions of the natives be improved, in an attempt to avoid accidents. 
This is why the authorities are forced to impose that no 'indio' be allowed to enter 
in any cavern nor any mine unless the law and the people it names see that there 
is no risk and that it is well-supported, and that it will not fall nor collapse on them, 
although we really do not know if these regulations were followed. 


However, the towns are depleted and, since the indios in the surroundings are few and 
not enough to sustain the Spaniards, black slaves are requested for the exploitation of 
these mines, like in many other areas in America where there is a shortage of labor. 
And this is how many Guinean people reach the West Indies, fruit of the lucrative busi- 
ness of the slave-trafficking, which was justified not only for the benefit of the Crown, 
but also for the Africans themselves to whom it will be very useful to these miserable 
men to take them out of Guinea, from that hell, tyranny and brutality where they live 
with no law and with no God C...) brought to a better land, healthier for them, abun- 
dant, cheerful, to better provide for themselves and live with order and in faith. What 
would those referred to say about these so-called benefits? 

R. R. G. and M. A. P. F. 


! Description and findings about the hill of Zaruma. 1592. AGI, PATRONATO, 240, R.6. 
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Capitulations with Juan Diaz Solis, Master 
Navigator, for the discovery of new coasts 
in Tierra Firme at the back of Castilla del 
Oro. 1514. 

Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 31 x 22 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 26, R. 6 (2) 
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The discovery of the South 
Sea led to another mission: 
to set the limits of the coasts 
of the Tierra Firme. It had 
been proven that the strip 
of land that separated the 
two seas was not that wide, 
but there still was a need 

to find a path connecting 
them, a canal or another sea 
that would help outline the 
coasts of the provinces of 
Castilla del Oro. Some brash 
commentator even went on 
to predict that that territory 
was in no way a continent, 
as some cosmographers 
have suggested, such as 
what has been immortalized 
near the coasts of Panama by 
the author of the map that 
depicted the other shore of 
the Isthmus of Panama for 
the first time. He perhaps 
recalled Amerigo Vespucci, 
who had categorically 
affirmed that that land was 
not an island, but rather a 
continent. 


Juan Diaz de Solis wanted 
to go around the continent. 
Although he did not find 

a way, he realized how 
enormous its proportions 
were, thus bolstering new 
initiatives and marking the 
course to be followed. 


THE EXPEDITIONARY CYCLES OF 

PEDRARIAS DAVILA IN CASTILLA DEL ORO 

News about the discovery of the South Sea was most welcome by the Spanish Court. For 
Balboa it meant the very much-needed Royal recognition that would wash away earlier 
shortcomings. He was awarded the titles of Adelantado del Mar del Sur and Governor of 
Panama and Coiba, by virtue of a Real Cédula issued in Valladolid on the 23rd of September, 
1514, under the jurisdiction of Pedrarias Dávila, a relatively old noble and member of the 
Court, who had been named Governor of Castilla del Oro and a Deputy General of His 
Majesty, so that one person, and only one person, remained at the helm of those territories. 
The monarch could have never imagined that this decree - giving due recognition to Vasco 
Nunez and conceived as a formula to ensure harmony and bring peace to the colony of 
Darién - would engender hate and animosity between these two characters. The appo- 
intment of Balboa would not be received by him until after almost a year. 


On the 27th of June, 1514 a large fleet composed of eighteen vessels and some one 
thousand five hundred men (among these the friar Juan de Quevedo, the Bishop of 
Bética Aurea, the first Diocese founded in the continent) arrived in the shores of Darién 
hoisting the Royal Banner. It was in this manner that the Segovia-born Pedrarias Dávila, 
who headed the expedition, was to arrive in Tierra Firme - which was renamed Castilla 
del Oro. He had been granted considerable powers to restore order on the ground, 
colonize the territory and pass judgement on Balboa. King Ferdinand had become so 
personally and enthusiastically involved in this undertaking that it would appear to be 
the only and most ambitious project of his lengthy life. This was an official expedition 
with an overwhelming presence of hidalgos and members of the Court that had been 
carefully planned and wellfunded, with the end in view of colonizing the region without 
the participation of the Viceroy Columbus. 


The hopes of amassing riches for the Metropolis had generated a great stir in the Peninsula. 
The exaggerated narratives of Balboa and the reports by the members of the Council of 
Darién pertaining to the mines found in the territories that were so rich that they made 
us lose our senses triggered the ambitions of many men wishing to be rich and also raised 
false expectations in the eyes of a Crown always lacking in resources. It would not be long 
before hunger, epidemic diseases and eventually death would hover like a dark cloud over 
that large contingent, disrupting the precarious balance attained by Balboa and causing 
grave desolation in Santa Maria de la Antigua. 


It could not have been any other way as a 1,500-strong human avalanche was to sweep 
over a humble Spanish colony made up of a gentle community of 515 Spaniards and 
1,500 natives, understandably giving birth to prejudices. Unexpected tragedies precipi- 
tated the catastrophe. On the one hand, a plague of locusts destroyed the entire harvest 
of corn and yams, leading to famine. On the other, the modorra, anundiagnosed lethal 
sickness, affected many of the new arrivals, depleting their ranks. 
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Royal Decree to Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
in which he is named Adelantado of the 
South Sea and Governor of the provinces 
of Panama and Coiba. Valladolid, 23 
September 1514. 

Part of the Book of Royal Decrees of the 
Council of the Indies, "Registro de partes» 
for the Audiencia of Panama. Manuscript 
paper. 6 sheets , 29 x 21 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PANAMA T233 L LOTT = any 








During the first years of his administration, Pedrarias was forced to solve urgent matters: 
the foremost being the search for food for his starving troops as well as quick loot (of gold, 
pearls and slaves) with which to appease his captains. In order to do so he sent moun- 
ted expeditions out in all directions, predatory raids that would open hostilities with the 
chieftains of the isthmus, destroying immediately the pacifying efforts made by Balboa. 
The second task shall was that of containing the ambitions of the Adelantado de la Mar 
del Sur and to check his plans for exploring the new ocean. For as Altoaguirre affirms, 
these two equally energetic and haughty men were bound to collide and become bitter 
enemies as Pedrarias was fully aware of the powers vested in him in Tierra Firme and his 
mandate to neutralize Vasco Núñez, who in turn, driven by pride at his achievements, 
was determined to sever ties, exercise his duties with independence, and pursue in large 
scale the discovery of the South Sea. Pedrarias opted to settle the issue by annihilating 
his adversary. 


It was within this heated situation, rooted in hate, ambition and intrigue, that Predarias 
was to carry out his plans for exploration and colonization over a sixteen year period until 
his death in Leon brought about, according to Castaneda, "by his age, coupled with the 
passions and sicknesses he suffered from". This period can be subdivided into three distinct 
stages: the expeditions from Santa Maria de la Antigua del Darién (1514-1519); from 
the city of Panama (1519-1526); and from Nicaragua (1526-1531). 


Hunger and misery paved the way for dissatisfaction. Many of the disappointed men tra- 
veled to the islands in search of treasures, while others returned to Spain. As an escape 
valve Pedrarias would dispatch expeditions to all corners of his domains, headed by his 
most trusted officials: Juan de Ayora, Becerra, Luis Carrillo, EL Mancebo, Téllez de Guzmán, 
Gaspar de Morales, Francisco Vallejo, Gonzalo de Badajoz, Gaspar de Espinosa, Francisco 
Pizarro, Francisco Hernández de Córdoba and a lonq list that would include even Vasco 
Núñez de Balboa. After having been grounded for a long time, our man from Extremadura 
was granted by the Governor the authorization to head a new expedition to Dabaibe; later 
on he would be sent to repopulate the Caribbean settlement of Acla, established years 
back by Pedrarias. 


Ever since he had been appointed Adelantado de la Mar del Sur and Governor of Panama 
and Coiba, Balboa cherished the opportunity to return to the scene of his paramount dis- 
covery. His project, threatened by the Pedrarias' envy, saw its way forward following the 

prearranged marriage of Balboa with María de Peñalosa, the eldest daughter of the 
Governor himself. This imposed development was to bring together formally the two rivals 
as father and son-in-law. Balboa could now (1517) prepare his desired expedition to the 
South Sea, which was to unfold in several stages. The first stage entailed mobilizing the 

necessary resources for which Pedrarias had granted him a year and a half to gather, under 
the Compania de la Mar del Sur with the participation of Hernando de Arguello, Luis de 

Valderrabano, Diego de la Tobilla, and other trusted friends who invested all their money in 
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Report from Pedrarias Dávila, describing the 
of Vasco Nünez de Balboa's discoveries and 
opposing the favours he had been granted. 


[15151. 


Manuscript paper. 4 sheets, 31.5 x 22 cm. 


Archivo General 
26, R.4. 
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it. This was followed by the need to assemble all the vessels that would constitute the 
expeditionary fleet as well as to put together the equipment needed to traverse the isth- 
mus, from Acla to the improvised shipyard of the Pacific located on the Balsas (Sabanas) 
River. Finally, the exploration per se would then be able to set off. 


Preparations were already behind schedule, when the situation suddenly became critical 
and developments unfolded at a very fast pace, aggravating the differences between the 
inlaws. This included news of the imminent replacement of Pedrarias by Lope de Sosa 
from Cordoba, the departure for Spain of Balboa's stauch friend and supporter Bishop 
Quevedo; and alleged treason by Balboa. This all led to the tragic demise of the man from 
Extremadura in the town plaza of Acla, together with five of his friends, from the 13th to 
the 21st of January, 1519. The execution of Balboa gave Pedrarias a free hand to reach 
the Pacific himself, for a long time his main objective. He immediately took over the flotilla 
assembled by Balboa, and together with Espinosa headed an expedition to the archipela- 
go of Las Perlas, took possession of the South Sea anew, and reestablished the company, 
now to be known as the Compañía de la Mar del Sur y de la ciudad de Panama, under his 
control and that of his trusted companions. In line with this, on the 19th of September, 
1519 Pedrarias established at an indigenous settlement in the Pacific the new City of 
Panama, which he conceived as the capital of the territory. The center of gravity of the 
conquest had now been transferred to the Pacific side of America. 


The attempt of the Spaniards to settle in Santa Maria de la Antigua del Darién proved 
to be a fruitless endeavor. The same may be said of a string of ill-planned and hastily 
conceived establishments such as those at Acla, Fonseca Dávila, Tubanamá, Tumaco and 
Santa Cruz. For a number of reasons the early Spanish settlements in Darién, in the jun- 
gles facing the Caribbean, were doomed to fail and were soon abandoned with many 
being driven onward by the advantages of the highlands and the savanna of the Pacific 
coast, which were deemed better suited for colonization. Finally, only the bridgeheads of 
Nombre de Dios (following its repopulation by Diego de Albitez in 1519), located on the 
Atlantic Coast, and Panama on the Pacific (of priceless geopolitical significance), would 
take root. These two locations would ensure the transit between the two oceans over 
a distance of eighty kilometers — half of it by land and the remainder across the Chares 
River, previously known as De los Lagartos. These eventual changes amounted to a major 
success: with the establishment of Panama, the Pacific Ocean that had been discovered 
by Balboa enters with force into world history, confirming its geostrategic significance af- 
ter the discovery of the estrecho de Magallanes — the Straight of Magellan - in that very 
same year of 1519. 
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Letter from Vasco Nunez de Balboa, in which 
he denounces the abuses committed by 
Pedrarias Davila, describes the riches of the 
South Sea and sends notice of the sending of 
a large pearl, drawn within. 

Santa Maria de la Antigua, province of 
Darién, 16 October 1515. 

Manuscript paper. 4 sheets, 30.5 x 21.5 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 
20 nis o E OA 
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Tensions escalated between 
the two men, and their 
rivalry turned into conflict. 
Fernández de Enciso's 
complaints had reached the 
Crown, and an order was 
given to conduct a juicio de 
residencia. In the beginning, 
conflict was avoided and a 
betrothal was even proposed 
between Balboa and one of 
Pedrarias' daughters. Our 
protagonist, however, did not 
hesitate to denounce what he 
thought was Pedrarias' abuse 
of authority, while trying to 
earn merits for himself by 
reporting his achievements 
and sending presents to the 
Crown, such as the pearl that 
he described and drew in this 
letter. 


In the end, Pedrarias managed 
to limit the role of Balboa 
while the latter's complaints 
grew until the tension could 
no longer be contained. The 
Governor accused him of 
treason and insubordination, 
and sentenced him to death. 
Balboa was beheaded in the 
plaza of the city of Acla on 
the 15* of January, 1519. 
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Royal Provision to Pedrarias Dávila, in 
which he is ordered to conduct a trial of 
residence on Vasco Nunez de Balboa and 
the rest of the mayors of Santa Maria de 
la Antigua del Darién. Valladolid, 28 July 
1513. 


Record copy of the Royal Chancery 

of Castile, Registro general del Sello. 
Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 32 x 21 cm. 
Archivo General de Simancas, Valladolid, 
bises 





The isthmus and the city 
of Panama: a bridge 
between two oceans 


The privileged geographic location of the Isthmus of Panama turned it into an im- 
portant area that acted as the link between the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans. 


The cities of Panama and Nombre de Dios were the ports that marked an important 
and strategic route in which two channels of great significance were established for 
commerce and the transportation of goods, although not exempt from difficulties 
and shortages: one was terrestrial, 
the \camino de (Cruces, \and\ythe 
other one fluvial, in which the 
Chagres River reached up to Venta 
de/Cruces. 
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existed /untl 1739. Logically, an 
important defensive system had 
tọ built around all thesexsettles 
ments, especially at the mouth of 
the Chagres and at Portobelo, to 

protect these locations from attack 
by enemies, among whom were 
notable freebooters and pirates. 


Stipulations given by Pedrarias Dávila to 
the settlers of the city of Panama, in which 
royal confirmation is sought. [Panama, 
15191. 

Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 31.5 x 22 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PANAMA, 
30, N.L: 
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View of the Royal Houses in the city of 
Panama. Panama, 19 June 1590. 
Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 1 
sheet, 44.5 x 52 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-PANAMA, 236. 
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In fact, the notorious Francis Drake attacked Nombre de Dios and Panama, 
reaching his decline in Portobelo, where his body was thrown in a bay inside 
a coffin made of lead. The most significant attack for Panama, however, was 
that of Henry Morgan in 1672, which caused the transfer of the city—after he 
sacked it and burnt it—to the site of Ancon, a nearby place that was healthier, 
more’ ventilated, and drier. 


But it is precisely the navigability of Chagres, the most valuable river in the world, 
coming from Fernandez de Oviedo, which makes one dream of the idea of breaking 
the isthmus to make Panama into a maritime canal between two oceans. The limi- 
ted length of the land to be saved, hardly four leagues, prompts an order to study 
if they could be opened in order that the South Sea flows into the river so that both 
seas, both the North and the South, could navigate with caravels through the river.! 
This extraordinary project, however, which prevailed for years in the minds of the 
Spaniards, was not culminated until almost a century ago, when the inter-oceanic 
canal was inaugurated on the 15th of August of 1914. 

M. A. C. 


! Draft of a Royal Decree to the governor of Terra Firma [Francisco de Barrionuevo], by which the possibi- 


lity of building an artificial canal is considered. 1533. AGI, PATRONATO, 193, R. 18. 


Letter with suggestions for 
improvements to the route that /f -— 
connects that gulf coasts of 


















Panama and the Caribbean Sea 

through the river Chagre. Panama, 

28 February 1533. | 4) E 

Manuscript paper. Notebook with f v^ 

14 sheets of dimensions 32.5 x 

21.8 cm. i e Ve IDEE. 
Archivo General de Indias, i} pro a M e eg & 
Seville, PATRONATO, 193, R. 18 I rh od ref Cfa mgs E 
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Map of the city and bay of 
Portobelo. Portobelo, 22 
October 1688. 

Manuscript paper; pen 
drawing, coloured. 1 sheet, 
42.5:x-/7 crü, 
Archivo General de Indias, i 
Seville, MP-PANAMA, 97. | 
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Instruction given to Vasco Nünez de 
Balboa to build ships at the Bay of San 
Miguel, on the shore of the South Sea. 
[1519] 

Certified copy. Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 
Cpe NER 


Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 260, N.2, R.38. 





Balboa expressed the need 
to have ships he could use 
to sail through the South 
Sea, given that the native 
canoes had a limited reach. 
He soon set out to do such 
feat, but his imprisonment 
and death dashed all 

hopes of completing it. It 
was Pedrarias Dávila who 
demanded to supervise new 
expeditions and use the 
ships that were built. In 
1522, he entrusted them 

to Gil González Dávila, 

who used them to advance 
towards the north. Together 
with his steersman Andrés 
Nino, he reconnoitered the 
coasts of Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua and Honduras, 
where he faced off with 
Hernando de Soto. In his 
long voyage, there was 

no shortage of victories, 
plunder, and conversion 

to Christianity among the 
subjugated native leaders, 
as can be gleaned from the 
relación describing his trip. 


THE PANAMANIAN FOCAL POINT AND THE EARLY SPANISH 
EXPANSIÓN THROUGHOUT THE CONTINENT: CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND PERU 


Luck is now on the side of Pedrarias. The newly appointed Governor, Don Lope de Sosa, 
dies on board the vessel he is travelling, the very day he arrives at Darién. Pedrarias thus 
sees his term in office extended, following a rigged Juicio de Residencia (End-of Tenure- 
General-Audit). He is in a rush to bolster his roster of achievements. From Panama the 
colonization of the hinterlands (Nata, 1522) is launched spearheaded by exploratory 
expeditions to Central America (la empresa del Poniente, 1523) and Southward in search 
of the Incario (la empresa del Levante, 1524); both under an increasingly complex 
contractual corporate mantle. First and foremost, It Is important to understand that the 
Panamanian isthmus is an East-to-West S-shaped nexus between the two American 
Continents, situated in the middle of Colombia and Central America, with one of its 
coastlines facing the Atlantic to the North and the other one oriented towards the Pacific 
to the South; which explains why Balboa referred to this body of water as the South Sea 
(in contrast with the North Sea or the Caribbean). In line with this, the Central America 
route was associated with the West (Poniente) while that of the East (Levante) actually 
led to the South, to what was to be known as Peru. 


While not under the direct supervision of Pedrarias - although eventually they would be 
- Gil González Dávila and the navigator Andrés Niño were in 1519 granted permission by 
the Crown to explore Central America. They both disembarked in the Gulf of Nicoya, and 
headed inland to the territory ruled by Nicarao, exploring the Lake of Nicaragua, where 
they were under the impression that they had discovered the much sought-after strait: 
afterwards they were told that the lake led to the North Sea (the Caribbean) through a 
navigable river (the San Juan). They managed to reach the Gulf of Fonseca and then 
headed back for reinforcements. The very same envy that moved Pedrarias to hinder the 
undertakings of Balboa made the the Governor perceive the exploration of Gonzalez 
Davila as intrusive. He subsequently filed a formal complaint before the Crown and 
without waiting for a response sent his ever-trusted captain Francisco Hernandez de 
Cordoba at the head of an expedition to explore Costa Rica and Nicaragua, take over the 
said territories and establish new settlements. The recent conquest of the Aztec Empire 
and the enormous wealth discovered there explains why the territories into which he 
sent his captains were so attractive to Pedrarias - to the point of entering into a dispute 
with the forces sent into Honduras by Hernán Cortés. The intrigues over who was to 
rule over these lands led to the death of Francisco Hernández de Córdoba. Accused of 
attempting to establish an alliance with Cortés, he was charged with treason and senten- 
ced to death. In July 1526, Captain Hernández de Córdoba was beheaded in Leon upon 
orders of Pedrarias, suffering thereby the same fate as Balboa's, seven years earlier. 


The despotic ways of the newly appointed Governor of Honduras, Diego López de 
Salcedo, who in the absence of Pedrarias had illegally occupied Nicaragua (from March 
1527 to April 1528), sparked a mutiny among the Spaniards and caused a massive upri- 
sing among the local chieftains, who no longer tolerate the cruelty of the invader and his 








Francisco Pizarro met Vasco 
Núñez de Balboa when the 
ships of the bachiller Enciso 
landed on the Gulf of Urabá. 
From then on, they shared 
triumphs and misfortunes. 
We do not know how many 
occasions Alonso Martin 

de Don Benito joined the 
two, although the three of 
them were together in the 
discovery of the South Sea. 


Life, however, led them to 
different lucks. While Pizarro 
was the one who ended up 
arresting Balboa upon the 
orders of Pedrarias Dávila, 

it was Alonso Martin who 
accompanied the first in 

the conquest of Peru, for 
which reason the triumphant 
conqueror of the Incas wrote 
a commendation for his 
friend to the Council of the 
Indies. 
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Letter from Francisco Pizarro, in which he 
acknowledges the merits and experience 
of Alonso Martin de Don Benito. Lima, 25 
November 1536. 

Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 30.8 x 20.5 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 95, N.5, R.1. 


men. The encrypted letter from the treasurer of Honduras, Rodrigo del Castillo, drafted 
in Leon (Nicaragua) on the 12th of May, 1527, faithfully describes what was occurrinq.' 
The secretive nature of the document, meant to protect its author, and the accusations 
hurled against Governor Salcedo, should be understood within the historical context of 
the civil wars that took place in the neighboring territories of Nicaragua and Honduras 
during the 1520s over over unclear boundaries that were the source of contention bet- 
ween the two ambitious leaders: Diego López de Salcedo and Pedrarias Dávila. 


The return of Pedrarias to Nicaragua on Black Saturday in 1528 would put an end 
to the conflict. The invader —López de Salcedo— was captured and put under arrest 
in the Fortaleza de León. Heeding the intercession of the bishop and other religious, 
Pedrarias would agree to set him free but only after extracting some concessions, among 
which were de determination and definition of the boundaries between Honduras and 
Nicaraqua, and the payment of a fine of twenty thousand pesos. 


The discovery and colonization of Central America territories would continue and be 
completed within the term of Pedrarias as Governor of Nicaragua. In the same manner 
as in Castilla de Oro, the controversial Governor laid the grounds for a series of cities: 
Bruselas (in the current Costa Rica), Leon, Granada, Santa Maria de la Buena Esperanza, 
Villahermosa and the community of Las Minas, some of which still exist today. 


The southern route had failed to raise much expectation. There are those who believe 
that Pedrarias Davila had shunned the rumored riches of the mythical kingdom of Birt 
(or Peru) in favor the expedition to Central America, where he focused all of his inter- 
est, probably because he thought It was a safer business proposition. This was clearly a 
miscalculation. 


It may be recalled that many other captains were able to penetrate lands south of the 
Gulf of San Miguel in the course of their expeditions, starting in 1513 with Vasco Nunez 
himself, whose plans came to a sudden halt when he had to face summary proceedings, 
followed by others such as Gaspar de Morales and Francisco Becerra in 1514. It is most 
widely accepted that It was the Basque Pascual de Andagoya, a servant of Pedrarias, who 
was the real pioneer of the discovery of Peru (a feat which some historians, such as K. 
Romoli or Demetrio Ramos, have questioned). 


Nevertheless, Pedrarias was also bound to intervene in this great enterprise undertaken 
during this period from the Panamanian staging ground. A neophyte skipper of the 
first Darién, Francisco de Pizarro -like Balboa from Extremadura — was to establish the 
Compañía del Levante together with Diego de Almagro and Hernando de Luque. The 





! The encrypted letter of Rodrigo del Castillo was made public for the first time in our research paper 
entitled Más allá de la historia oficial. Escrituras domésticas y claves secretas en las cartas de los conquis- 
tadores del Nuevo Mundo (Now in the Press). 
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Account of Gil González 
Dávila's expedition, 
indicating the chiefs and 
baptised natives. 1524. 
Manuscript paper. 2 
sheets, 30.6 x 21.5 crm. 
Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, PATRONATO, 20, 
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necessary funding was secured mostly by Gaspar de Espinosa. The expedition would ad- 
vance to Incario, attaining its objective in 1533 with the death of Atahualpa. 


The impact of the conquest, first of Central America and later of Peru, fell on the shoul- 
ders of a leadership already weary, yet strong enough to contribute to such historical 
events. The area that played a very important role as a supply hub, contributing men, 
rnoney, natives, animals, seeds, and many commodities to other settlements would end 
up uninhabited and financially drained. However, sorne years after, the discovery of Peru 
and its magnificent silver deposits would help transform the great Pacific gateway that 
Panama is, with a profile, features and traits that would define what it was to be through 
16th century and thereafter; a tertiary and service enclave; distinct characteristics that, 
due to the imperatives of geography, have survived until the present day. 
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Map of Central America, which includes the 
areas that are now states of Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Panamá. 1716. 

Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 1 
sheet, 31.7 x 44.2 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-GUATEMALA, 17 





Not all Spaniards had the same 
attitude. Some criticized the 
abuses committed against the 
natives and the misbehavior of 
greedy governors. This was what 
happened to Rodrigo del Castillo, 
who enjoyed a good reputation 
in the Council of the Indies 

and even in the person of the 
King, to whom he addressed a 
letter of complaint, but written 
in mysterious letters. It was 
ciphered to prevent unwanted 
eyes from reading it. 
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Letter written in code from Rodrigo del 
Castillo, treasurer of the province of Las 
Higueras, to Emperor Charles V. León de 
Nicaragua, 12 May 1527. 

In this letter he denounces the abuses 
committed by the governor Diego López de 
Salcedo. Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 31 x 22 
cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 
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The 'Cedulario de la Mar del Sur": 
Book of Royal Decrees of the South Sea 


This deep book is not an original document; it never existed. Its purpose, however, 
is creditable: the eagerness to gather and endorse the rules set by the Crown in a 
compilation that possessed all the legal guarantees. 


The Libros Registro Cedularios del Consejo de Indias was a step-by-step guide for 
whoever lived in the New World. In these registry books were written literal copies 
of all the orders and resolutions made known to interested parties; in so doing, the 
Council always kept track of everything that had been decided as regards any affair, 


They were made at the same pace as the audiencias were created in America (Santo 
Domingo, Mexico, Panama..), although there were also those general records for 
all the territories overseas, those with all the issues concerning the entire Hispanic 
realm, or those that did not have any specific territorial projection. 


The practice 1s now recreated and brought back to life based on this administrative 
and archival example through a compilation of ten documents relating to the disco- 
very and exploration of the South Sea in a make-believe Cedulario. As an essential 
requisite, each should come from the Cedularios of the Indies, as if the Council of 
the Indies itself had wanted to create a registry for such a purpose. 

A. S. de M. 


N° 1. Royal Decree to Pedrarias Davila, governor de Castilla del Oro, informing him 
of the Vasco Núñez de Balboa's discovery of the South Sea, 19 August 1514. 
Archivo General de Indias, PANAMA, 233, L.1, p. 163 (duplicated) v^-167 v?*. 


N° 2. Royal Decree to Vasco Nunez de Balboa, designating him as the adelantado of the 
South Sea and governor of the provinces of Panama and Coiba. Valladolid, 23 September 
1514. Archivo General.de-Indias, PANAMA, 235, L.1, p. 172 r*-172 v*. 


N° 3. Royal Decree to Pedrarias Dávila, governor of Castilla del Oro, commanding him to 
turn over the ships constructed by Balboa to Gil González Dávila and Andrés Niño, who 
were about to reconnoiter the coasts of the South Sea and expand Spanish territory. 
Barcelona, 18 June 1519. Archivo General de Indias, INDIFERENTE, 420, L.8, p. 65 v*. 


N* 4. Royal Decree and capitulation with Hernán Cortés, Marquis del Valle, for the 
discovery, conquest and settlement of the islands and lands of the South Sea of New 
spain. Madrid; 27 October 1529 Archivo General de Indias, INDIFERENTE, 415, L.1, p. 
115539 49ra 


N* 5. Royal Provision naming Hernán Cortés governor of the islands and lands that 
would be discovered in the South Sea, according to the terms and capitulation that 
had been agreed upon. Madrid, 5 November 1529.Archivo General de Indias, MEXICO, 
1064, L1, py Ar —D94v— 


N* 6. Royal Decree to Francisco Pizarro, authorizing him to use whatever 
vessel he needed to travel to the province of Peru, with prior consent 
from its owners and equitable payment of freight. Toledo, 26 July 
15297 Archivo Generale’ Indias, LIMAs565,L.., p. 40 r-v°. 


N° 7. Royal Decree and capitulation with Pedro de Alvarado, ade- 
lantado and governor of Guatemala for the discovery, conquest 
and settlement of whatever island in the South Sea of New Spain. 
Medina del Campo, 5 August 1532. Archivo General de Indias, 
TAD IFBRENTE, 485°... Y 37»p 145 ve 


N° 8. Royal Provision authorizing Fray Francisco de la Ribera to 
sail, discover and conquer the province of the Estrecho ‘Strait of 
Magellan; after Francisco de Camargo had renounced the terms of 
[nercontaciesioned sVicernd 23Juy 359. AGÍ CHILE 6 LL, 
p. 44 r*-45 r*. 


N? 9. Royal Decree and capitulation with Miguel López de Legazpi for 
the discovery of the Ladrones islands (incomplete). [1573]. Archivo 
General de Indias, INDIFERENTE, 417, L.1, p. 58 v*-59 r', 





N? 10. Royal Decree and capitulation with Álvaro de Mendaña for 
the discovery, settlement and pacification of the islands to the west 
of the South Sea. Madrid, 27 April 1574. Archivo General de Indias, 
INDIFERENTE 4 15 CI prO TEAT, 
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Primo viaggio 
intorno al Globo 
Terracqueo, by 


Antonio Pigafetta. 


[1524]. 
Facsimile edition 
of the original 
preserved in 

the Biblioteca 
Amborsiana in 
Milan, produced 
by Ediciones Grial, 
Vicenza, Italy 
(1994). 

Editorial Círculo 
Científico. 
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THE SPANISH EXPLORATION OF 
THE PACIFIC IN THE 16'* CENTURY” 


Marina Alfonso Mola, UNED, Madrid. 
Carlos Martinez Shaw, Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid. 
Translated by Chaco G. A. Molina 


The discovery of the South Sea by Vasco Núñez de Balboa in 1513 resulted almost 
instantly in the possibility of using this new maritime route as a passageway to reach 
to Spice Islands, to which the Portuguese had already arrived at, sailing East-ward from 
their stronghold in Malacca, in the Malayan peninsula and which they had occupied as 
early as 1511. Understandably so, the initial stage of the Hispanic explorations of the 
Pacific were known as the voyages to the Moluccas; the objective being no other than 
the claim over the archipelago of the Moluccas from the Portuguese. The desired Spice 
Islands were, according to Hispanic vested interest interpretations -couched in vague 
estimates of Geographic Longitude- situated in the area acknowledged as belonging to 
the Spanish Crown, in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Tordesillas.' 


1 On the Portuguese presence in these territories, cf. A. J. R. Russell- Wood: The Portuguese Empire, 1415- 
1808. A World on the Move, Baltimore (Maryland), 1998; S. Subrahmayan: The Portuguese Empire in 
Asia, 1500-1800. A Political and Economic History, Singapur, 1993; L. Y. Andaya: The world of Maluku: 
Eastern Indonesia in the early modern period, Honolulu, 1993; y B. W. Andaya & L. Y. Andaya: A History of 
Malaysia, s. L., 2001 (2.*ed.). Para Vasco Núñez de Balboa: K. Romoli: Vasco Núñez de Balboa, descubridor 
del Pacífico, Madrid, 1967; V. López del Riesgo: El Darién y sus perlas. Historia de Vasco Núñez de Balboa, 
Madrid, 2006; y B. Aram: Leyenda negra y leyendas doradas en la conquista de América: Pedrarias y Balboa, 
Madrid, 2008. For a general picture of the voyages accross the Pacific on the 16th, 17th & 18th centuries, 
cf. C. Martínez Shaw: "La exploración espanola del Pacifico en los tiempos modernos", en M. D. Elizalde, J. 
M.? Fradera y L. Alonso (eds.): Imperios y naciones en el Pacífico, Madrid, 2001, t. I, pp. 3-25. To identify 
Spanish discoveries, cf. A. Landín Carrasco: Islario espanol del Pacífico, Madrid, 1984; y Descubrimientos 
espanoles en el Mar del Sur, Madrid, 1991. For an overall vision on the cycle of Spanish explorations to 
Maluco cf. M. Cuesta Domingo: "Los viajes a las islas Molucas", en C. Martínez Shaw (ed.): El Pacífico 
Español. De Magallanes a Malaspina, Barcelona, 1988, pp. 45-57; as well as collective volumes: Spain and 
the Moluccas. Galleons around the World, Yakarta, 1992. Regarding the Treaty of Tordesillas cf. El Tratado 
de Tordesillas y su proyección. Primer Coloquio Luso-Español de Historia de Ultramar, Valladolid, 1973; and, 
more recently the works included in the Actas del Congreso Internacional “El Tratado de Tordesillas y su épo- 
ca”, Madrid, 1995, particularly those authored by M. Cuesta Domingo, M. L. Diaz-Trechuelo y G. Parker. 
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Capitulations with Ferdinand Magellan and Ruy Faleiro to navigate 


and discover a new route to the Spice Islands. Valladolid, 22 March / 


1518. 


Certified copy. Manuscript paper. 4 sheets, 31.3 x 22 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 34, R. 1. 
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The Girth of the world 


The key is in paving the way, finding a path that would cross the unknown. In the 
16“ century the horizon fanned out towards the West, and the world is seen wider 
and rounder. The shape of the new lands begins to be drawn as a consistent and 
elongated mass and, if the discovery of the South 5ea put a limit to the bottom, 
many. still have the opinion that the continent stretches from North to South, with 
no interruption and without allowing any passageway nor strait that could be cros- 
sed for the communication of the two seas (Fernando de Navarrete). 






















Expenditures of Magellan's armada and 
accounts of the cost of sea navigation 
instruments and maps. 1519. 
Manuscript paper. Notebook with 11 
sheets of dimensions 33.1 x 45.5 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 34, R. 10, tols. 81-91" 


Account and cost of provisioning, rigs, equipment 
and other supplies acquired for Ferdinand Magellan's 
expedition. 1519. 

Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 31.2 x 21.5 cm 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 

PATRONATO, 34, R. 10 
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Is America an impassable barrier or is there a navi- 
gable route towards the yearned for Spice Islands? This is the question that César 
Carlos wanted to answer when in 1518, he assigns the mission to Portuguese Ferdinand 
Magellan, who has committed himself to discovering and paving the way in order to 
put under the nobility of Your Highness many islands and lands of much benefit.' 


An imaginary line cuts the globe in two hemispheres of influence between Portugal 
and Spain, and an emperor clearly expresses this wish of his: do not discover nor do 
anything in the territory and limits of His Serene Highness King of Portugal, my very 
dear uncle and brother, nor anything that may cause him harm, except within the 
boundaries of our territory. Meaning, that the expedition should at all times plough 
through the waters that the Treaty of Tordesillas grants to Spain, which by papal 
mediation both countries would sign in 1494. 





! Memorial requesting the King for mercies and other graces. 1519. AGI, PATRONATO, 34, R.7. 

? Account of the capitulation between the Monarchs Juana I and Carlos I and Fernando de Magallanes 
and Ruy Falero for the discovery of the part of the Sea Oceano. Valladolid, 22 March, 1518. 
CONTRATACION, 5090, L.4. 
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Ferdinand Magellan is named Captain of the Armada and is given the order to as- 
semble five vessels with the people and provisions, and other things needed for the 
said trip. And so, negotiating the tug-of-war between the sponsors of the endeavor 
and the delaying tactics of the Portuguese king, the small fleet prepares itself to set 
sail from Seville on the 10° of August of 1519, with its more than 200 men aboard 
and loaded -according to the records—with 415 and a half barrels of wine; 475 arro- 
bas? of oil, 200 arrobas of vinegar, 245 dozens of dried fish and smoked meat; 280 
arrobas of aged lard; broad beans, chickpeas, dried plum, lentils, honey, almonds, 
etc.; pharmaceutical items; and 6 cows. 


Threads of misfortune weave a story of the trip. Having reached terra firma they 
thought to have found the long-awaited cross, when in reality they were entering 
the immense estuary of the River Plate. They changed course to the South, coasting 
Patagonia, when some men rebelled wanting to return to Spain. (with little success) 


3 Translator’s note: historical measurement roughly equivalent to 12 litres. 
* Report of the costs of the five naos of Fernando de Magallanes. 1519, AGI, PATRONATO, 34, R.10. 


Salary received by Juan Sebastian 
Elcano for his participation in the cet ak 
Magallen expedition. 1522. O diets 

Manuscript paper. Notebook of 191 as uir ile rc 
sheets. 31 x 22 cm. | ^ | — $ence] hampe 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, afte el nue 
CONTADURIA, 425, N.1. 
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Logbook of Ferdinand Magellan's 
expedition, by Francisco Albo. 4 

September 1522. 

Manuscript paper. 41 sheets, 21.5 
xc DONE 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 34, R. 5 


Finally they find the strait 


where Magellan would leave H aay ry re tels 
his name; on the other side is Bc Judi 


a Calm sea which they bapti- 
ze with the deceiving name of 
Pacific. Three unending months 
in the open sea follow, hunger 
threatens and scurvy appears. 
Our greatest misfortune ha- 
ppened when we saw ourselves 
attacked by a kind of sickness 
that would swell our jaws until our teeth were hidden, recounts Antonio Pigaffeta, 
Venetian chronicler who joined the expedition. 


Y. 
mite 


Having reached the Philippines -and having gotten involved in local disagreements- 
-Magellan loses his life on a beach in Mactan. This is when the mission has to deci- 
de whether to retrace or to enter into Portuguese waters with the hope of closing 
the circle: 


On the 8" of September of 1522, under the orders of Juan Sebastián Elcano 
and crewed by another 17 exhausted sailors, ship Victoria arrives in the port of 
Sanlúcar de Barrameda, having accomplished the singular feat of measuring the 
Girth of the planet. 

J. V. E. 
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The nao Victoria and its replica 


Ship Victoria, 85 tons of displacement measuring 26 meters in length, is the first 
vessel in history to go around the world. Magellan's Armada paid 300,000 marave- 
díes? for it, being the most expensive of the fleet in proportion to its tonnage. 


Its value 1s justified for having endured three years of the hard voyage of circum- 
navigating. Upon its return to Seville in 1522, the vessel is sold to the Genoese 
Cristobal Centurion for 285 ducats, it crosses the Atlantic on a return voyage and 
two years later its whereabouts became known. Upon the death of Centurion, his 
daughter Maria rents it for another voyage to Santo Domingo. 


On the occasion of the Universal Exposition in Seville in 1992, Ignacio Fernandez Vial 
and Francisco Monsalvete built a replica of the ship Victoria in the shipyard of Isla 
Cristina (Huelva) for the Sociedad Estatal Quinto Centenario. In order to trace its shape 
and define its characteristics, 164 documents of Archivo General de Indias, 6 chronicles 
written by the crew of the Armada, 22 notarial sources, 18 Spanish and Portuguese 
navigation treaties, 3 ship wreckages and two votive offerings were examined. 


Ten years later, Fernandez Vial reconstructs and prepares the replica for navigation. 
Between 2004 and 2006, the ship Victoria goes around the world on sail crewed by 
22 young Andalucians. They cross the Pacific Ocean between Panama and Tokyo in 
98 of navigation, making stops in Hawau, Marshall Islands and Marianas Islands 

A. F. T. 





5 Translator's note: old Spanish coin. 
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Model of the Nao Victoria. 1:30 ratio. 1991. 

Naval model made of wood, after the research of Ignacio Fernandez 
Vial y Francisco Monsalvete. 70 x 30 x 50 cm. 

IFV collection. 
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during his participation in the expedition 
led by Garci Jofre de Loaisa. Nao Victoria, 
26 July 1526. 

Manuscript paper. Notebook of 8 sheets, 
AS). E LC 


| 
| 
| Juan Sebastián Elcano's will, drawn up 


id Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 


PATRONATO, 38, R.1e 


Coat of arms awarded to Gonzalo Gómez 


de Espinosa, Alguacil Mayor of the Magallen expedition. 


24 February 1528. 


Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. Shield of 15.5 x 


17.8 cm on a sheet of 31.5 x 21.5 cm. 


Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-ESCUDOS, 231 From 


PATRONATO, 87, N.1, R.3 
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THE EXPEDITIONS TO THE MALUKU 

The first of these expeditions (1519-1522) was organized in Spain under the command of 
the Portuguese Fernão de Magalhães (Ferdinand Magellan), who after discovering the first 
maritime gateway between the two oceans -the straight that carries his name- sailed into 
what Vasco Núñez de Balboa had Christened the South Sea which he, in turn, renamed as 
the Pacific Ocean, as it is still known to date. In the course of his voyage he made contact 
with the so called Islas Desventuradas (probably identified with those of Pukapuka and Flint), 
the Islas de los Ladrones, that is the Marianas group of islands (among these Guam, where 
Antonio de Pigafetta was able to gather the first ethnographic data on people from Oceania, 
the Chamorros), and finally the St. Lazarus’ Islands that is the Philippines, where the head 
of the expedition was to meet his fate fighting the natives. Upon reaching the Moluccas, 
one of the vessels (the Trinidad) under the command of Gonzalo Gómez de Espinosa would 
unsuccessfully attempt to make the first return voyage eastward (which, while not meeting 
its goal, nevertheless allowed him to discover some islands to the North of Jailolo, that is, 
Halmahera, as well as other islands belonging to the archipelago of the Marianas). The last 
remaining ship, la Victoria, under the leadership of Juan Sebastián Elcano, would return to 
Spain, travelling westward and thus completing the first circumnavigation of the globe, one 
of the major achievements of the expedition.? 


The expedition entrusted to García Jofre de Loaísa (1525-1527) was likewise organized in 
Spain with the same objectives as the one that preceded it. The four ships that were able 
to cross the Strait of Magellan were easily dispersed by a storm, which led to them rea- 
ching completely different destinations. The San Lesmes (under the command of Francisco 
de Hoces) was lost somewhere in the Pacific, after having been able to complete the ex- 
ploration of the Eastern coastline of Tierra de Fuego and probably reach an island of the 
Tuamotu archipelago. The Santa María del Parral (under the command of Jorge Manrique 
de Nájera) was able to cross the ocean and travel all the way to Mindanao. The Santiago 
(under the command of Santiago de Guevara) was able to sail for the first time from the 
Strait of Magellan to as far as the Western coast of Mexico, finally docking in the Port 
of Mazatlan, in Sinaloa. Lastly, the lead vessel, the Santa María de la Victoria, traversed 
the Equator, sailed to the north of the Marshall Islands (discovering the island of San 
Bartolomé, which is most likely what we know today as the Taongi Atol) and to the south 
of the Marianas where it explored the environs located to the south of Mindanao before 
reaching Halmahera, in the Moluccas.? 





2 Cf. specially, A. Teixeira da Mota (ed.):A viagem de Ferndo de Magalhdes e a questáo das Molucas (Actas 
del II Coloquio Luso-Español de Historia Ultramarina), Lisboa, 1975. Among the more recent studies 
devoted to the expedition of Magallanes-Elcano, cf. also, R. R. Rogers y D. A. Ballendorf: "La llegada 
de Magallanes a las Islas Marianas", Revista Española del Pacífico, t. 11 (1992), pp. 37-56, in which 
efforts are undertaken to estalish the location of the desembarkment (Saipán-Tinián, Rota o Guam); 
y L. Y. Andaya: "Los primeros contactos de los españoles con el mundo de las Molucas en las Islas de 
las Especias", Ibidem, pp. 61-83, that tackles issues such as the effect of the Spanish presence in the 
delicate balance between and among the kingdoms of Gilolo, Ternate y Tidore. Finally cf. The recent 
publication of X. de Castro (dir.): Le voyage de Magellan (1519-1522). La relation d'Antonio Pigafetta 
et autres témoignages, París, 2010. And among the biographies of the protagonists, cf. L. Bergreen: 
Magallanes. Hasta los confines de la Tierra, Madrid, 2004; y M. Lucena Salmoral: Juan Sebastián 
Elcano, Barcelona, 2003. 

3 On the fate of the San Lesmes, one must read the works of R. Langdon: The lost Caravel, Sidney, 1975; 
and The lost Caravel re-explored, Canberra, 1988. 
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Logbook of the Armada of Garci 
Jofre de Loaisa, by Andrés de 
Urdaneta. Valladolid, 26 February 
1537. 

Manuscript paper. Notebook with 15 
sheets of 30.8 x 21.8 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 37, R.36 (2). 
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The third expedition to the Moluccas (1527-1529) was on this occasion organized from 
Mexico rather than from Spain -more specifically in the Port of Zihuatanejo, in what is 
now known as the State of Guerrero-. It had the mission of gathering information about 
or rendering assistance to the survivors of the two prior expeditions. Only one ship, 
the Florida, under the command of Álvaro de Saavedra, was able to reach the coast of 
Mindanao and later on, make it to the Moluccas; all of this after having completed the 
first trajectory between Mexico and the Philippines via the northern hemisphere and 
discovering the Isla de los Reyes (most likely, the Rongelap island also referred to as the 
Namorik Atol) and others pertaining to the Marshall cluster of islands. From the Spice 
Islands, Saavedra attempted the return trip on two occasions, (the second and third at- 
tempts after that of the Trinidad), both to no avail, yet with secondary outcomes such 
as the discovery of the Schouten archipiélago and the reconnaissance of New Guinea 
(which had been discovered by the Portuguese Jorge de Meneses in 1526). Not to be 
forgotten is the discovery of the Admiralty Islands (Islas del Almirantazgo, known to 
others as Islas Manus) and several others belonging to the Caroline Islands.4 


The Treaty of Zaragoza settled in 1529 the litigation over the Moluccas in favor of 
Portugal. This would put an end to the first phase of Spanish navigation across the 
Pacific. However, some years after, another expedition (1536-1537), under the com- 
mand of Hernando de Grijalva, who died following a mutiny, was to make an incursion 
on these islands, despite the fact that its mission was to deliver supplies to Pizarro; 
from Mexico to Peru. Of the expedition's two ships, one (the Trinidad) was to return to 
Mexico, most likely siting the Galapagos Islands, while the other (the Santiago) was to 
sail westward from the Peruvian port of Paita, completing -in the process- the voyage 
through the southern hemisphere. It was to discover the Line and Gilbert islands while 
setting a new record of endurance onboard, without a single siting until arriving in the 
waters near New Guinea. This made its crew the first Spanish contingent to set foot 
on this island, which prompted Portuguese Governor of the Moluccas to move for its 
recovery. In any case, the Grijalva expedition would constitute a turning point for future 
explorations which would no longer seek the Spice Islands but have other objectives 
instead.” 





4 Cf. the complete works of I. S. Wright: "Voyages of Alvaro de Saavedra Cerón, 1527-1529", University of 
Miami. Hispanic-American Studies, n.° 11 (1951), pp. 1-127, though it must be noted that the leading 
authorities on the matter find his identifications not very reliable. . 

> Cf. H. E. Maude: "Spanish discoveries in the Central Pacific. A study in identification", Journal of the 
Polynesian Society (Wellington), t. LXVIII (1959), pp. 285-326. 
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Instructions given by 
Hernán Cortés to Alvaro 
de Saavedra Cerón, 
supervisor and general 
captain of the armada 
leaving for the Moluccas 
Islands. 1527. 
Manuscript paper. Notebook 
with 11 sheets of 
dimensions 32 x 22 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, PATRONATO, 43, 
INE tS MD" 
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Drawing of two 
mermaids sighted 

during the expedition of 
Hernando de Grijalva and 
Martin de Acosta on the 
American coasts of the 
South Sea. 1533 
Manuscript paper; pen 
drawing, Notebook with 
4 sheets of dimensions 
EUM M Nen 

Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, PATRONATO, 20,N.5, 
R.7. Includes 
MP-ESTAMPAS, 2. 
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Power bestowed by Emperor Charles V, King of Spain, 

with the aim of negotiating with John III of Portugal over 
possession of the Moluccas Islands and his marriage to 
Princess Leonor of Austria, sister of the Emperor. Valladolid, 
31 January 1523. 

Manuscript parchment of 49 x 67.5 cm 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 48, R. 5 
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Io whom do the 
Moluccas Islands belong? 


The entry into harbor of the ship Victoria to the port of Sanlúcar de Barrameda 
on the 6th of September of 1522 put an end to the worries of those who saw 
1t depart or confirmed the fears of those who lost their relatives. Meanwhile, 
new tensions were being hatched in the political sphere. 


It was known that the Portuguese had gone beyond the Indian Ocean 
and had reached the Spice [Islands], the same islands that the newly 
arrived claimed to have seen, stepped on and exceeded, opening a route 
of hopeful investments to Spanish markets. However, an issue made the 
high political spheres uneasy. To whom did the Moluccas Islands belong? 
They had to go back to the Treaty of Tordesillas and trace and review the 
linwewand calculate the counter-meridian, in order to settle the areas of 
influence of Castile and Portugal in those remote waters. 


It could be that the King of Portugal wanted to say in some moment that 
the Moluccas Islands are inside his line of demarcation, as 
argued in a letter attributed to Ferdinand Magellan, wi- 
thout anyone understanding him the way I do becau- 
se the sailors in the service of Carlos V dared to 
defend the Spanish possession of the Moluccas.! 
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Despite such asseverations, Carlos V and Juan III 
of Portugal, eager to resolve this problern, trus- 
ted their royal ambitions to a team of cosmogra- 
phers, pilots, seamen and diplomats. In 1524, the 
wise men of both parts convened in Badajoz and 
Elvas, determining their stance and negotiating. 
Ferdinand Colombus attended, and in order to 
demonstrate that the Moluccas are of his Majesty 
and that he owns them with a fair title and ow- 
nership advised both delegations to draft precise 
charts of their respective routes to later compare 
them ?. This proved to be a lot of work for some- 
thing that did not lead to an agreement. 


Replica of a medallion of Carlos V. 
Original by Leone Leoni. Ramón M. 
Serrera Collection. 





' Letter attributed to Ferdinand Magellan, ca. 1520. AGI, PATRONATO, 34, R.13 (2). 
? Letter from Hernando Colón. Badajoz, 16 april 1524, AGI, Patronato, 48, R. 17. 


Diplomacy then intervened, and 
by the hand of a Portuguese 
princess, an approaching of po- 
sitions came to Castile. The ne- 
Sotiations of both contracts pro- 
Sressed at the same time, and 
while the wedding of Carlos V 
was held in 1526, the treaty of 
Zaragoza was signed on the 22^? 
of April of 329. The line was 
traced 297 leagues and a half to 
the East of the islands of discor- 
dance, although Moluccas went 
to Portuguese hands in exchange 
of 350,000 golden ducats.. 


In later years it did not matter 
much that the calculations erred 
in favor of the Emperor, since in 
reality both sides searched for 
settlements from which they 
defended their commercial in- 
terests, and there was even a 
time wherein that marriage 
brought about the Iberian Union, 
even in the Far East. 

A. S. de M. 
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Treaty of Zaragoza, with the capitulations 
between Charles I of Spain and John III of 
Portugal over the possession of the "islands and 
lands of Moluccas". Zaragoza, 22 April 1529. 
Manuscript paper. Notebook with 19 sheets of 
dimensions 30 x 21 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 
do Reo) ola d. 








Account of Ruy López de Villalobos, 
who departed from New Spain to the 
"West Islands" . 1542. 

Manuscript paper. Notebook with 19 
sheets of dimensions 32 x 22 cm. 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The second stage of Spanish incursions in the Pacific, were driven by the occupation 
of the Philippine Islands and the establishment of a route that would ensure regular 
contact between the archipelago and the western coast of the Spanish domains in the 
Americas. In accordance with this, the expeditions were henceforth organized from the 
Viceroyalty of Nueva Espana. This would lead to the establishment of the Spanish pre- 
sence in the Philippines that was to last for over three centuries and a half and to the 
inauguration of the first intercontinental route through the Pacific that would remain in 
regular use until 1815.° 


The first trip to be undertaken within these parameters was the one initiated by Ruy 
Lopez de Villalobos (1542-1545), who after traversing the Revillagigedo Islands, 
and the Marshall Islands (discovering in the process the Wotje and Kwajalein islands) 
as well as Caroline Islands (coming across the Fais and Yap Islands during said voya- 
ge) would eventually make it to Sarangani, in the Philippine archipelago. 


Once more, it was the drive to find a route that would allow a return trip to Mexico that 
was to justify successive expeditions. It was with this in mind that the San Juan left twice 
fourth and fifth attempts only to fail. These reverses notwithstanding, it must be noted 
that, on the one hand, during the first of the latter two (after leaving from Sarangani) 
Bernardo de la Torre was able to navigate through the Strait of San Bernardino, between 
Samar and Luzon, which allowed him to discover new islands (in the Marianas, the 
Volcano and the Bonin Islands). On the other, in the course of the second effort, Iñigo 
Ortiz de Retes, departing from Tidore, was not only able to add yet more new islands to 
the roster of discoveries (In the Talaud and Schouten group), but likewise to take posses- 
sion over a large island that he was to name New Guinea.” 


While Ruy López de Villalobos had been able to establish positions in the Philippines 
and explore its coasts, the final, most definitive, settlement of the Spaniards was to 
take root following the arrival of the fleet of Miquel López de Legazpi (1564-1565), 
who had received instructions to conquer the islands, to establish a permanent com- 
mercial route, and as a precondition therefor, to find an eastward return route. 





© On the presence of Spain in the Philippines, cf. N. P. Cushner: Spain in the Philippines. From Conquestto 
Revolution, Manila, 1971. 

7 Cf. C. Pérez Bustamante: "La expedición de Ruy López de Villalobos", in A. Teixeira da Mota (comp.): 
A viagem..., pp. 611-626; C. Varela: El viaje de don Ruy López de Villalobos a las islas del Poniente, 
1542-1548, Milán, 1983; H. Kelsey: "Ruy López de Villalobos and the Route to the Philippines", Terrae 
Incognitae, n.° 17 (1985), pp. 29-45; and, finally, E. Anguita Galan y J. Moreno Gomez: Ruy "Ruy Lopez 
de Villalobos o el fracaso asumido desde la lealtad", en Malagueños en América. Del orto al ocaso, Málaga, 
1992, pp. 107-164. 
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Proceedings brought against Alonso de 
Arellando by Miguel López de Legazpi, for 
having strayed from the route indicated in 
the instruction given to him for arrival at the 
"islas de Poniente" . Mexico, 7 November 
1565. 

Certified copy. Manuscript paper. Notebook 
with 52 sheets of dimensions 31 x 21.5 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 
RUSA 


Without underestimating the discoveries made by the expedition, following its departure 
from Puerto Navidad, in what is now the State of Jalisco in Mexico, and prior to its arrival 
in Cebu in the Philippines, namely new islands pertaining to Marshall archipelago (Mejit, 
Ailuk, Jemo, Wotho and Ujelang), of larger significance was the discover of the route that 
made possible the return trip to Nueva España. 


There is also the the case of Alonso de Arellano, whose ship, the patache San Lucas, had 
left the fleet while on its way to the Philippines, to pursue a return trip by itself. After 
successfully reaching its new destination, it could arguably claim to have completed the 
first travel across the Pacific from west to east.. 


However, it may be maintained that it was Fr. Andrés de Urdaneta who on board the 
San Pedro, -with Felipe Salcedo at its helm- was who officially inaugurated and cul- 
minated a return trip from the West, when on October 1565 it arrives to the Acapulco 
Bay. Finally, as the last link of the long chain that composed this cycle, we should make 
mention of the ealleon San Jerónimo, under the command of Pero Sanchez Pericon. It 
left Acapulco on March 1566 and arrived to the Philippines on October of that same 
year, also making new discoveries within the Marshal Islands.? 


5 Re Legazpi, cf. The series of studies cited by L. Cabrero (ed.): España y el Pacífico. Legazpi, Madrid, 2004, 


especialmente pp. 231-462. Sobre Urdaneta existen varios trabajos conocidos, como son los de F. de 
Uncilla y Arroitajáurequi: Urdaneta y la conquista de Filipinas. Estudio histórico, San Sebastián, 1907; J. 
de Arteche: Urdaneta: el dominador de los espacios del Océano Pacífico, Madrid, 1943; yE. Cárdenas de 
la Peña: Urdaneta y el tornaviaje, México, 1965. In any case, there has been a quantum leap as far as 
studies on this personality and achievements triggered by the commemoration of the fifth centennial 
of his birth. Among these is the studies mentioned by S. Truchuelo (ed.): Andrés de Urdaneta: un hom- 
bre moderno, Ordicia, 2009. Finalmente, sobre el tornaviaje, el trabajomáscompletoes el de H. Kelsey: 
"Finding the way home: Spanish exploration of the Round-Trip Route across the Pacific Ocean", The 
Western Historical Quaterly, t. XVII (1986), pp. 145-164. 


Logbooks and records 
of Legazpi s voyage 


Four itineraries describing the outward voyage of the expedition of Legazpi are pre- 
served in the Archivo de Indias. These are that of Esteban Rodriguez, Chief Pilot of 
the flagship San Pedro; of Pierre Plan or Plun, French pilot also aboard the flagship; 
that of the pilots of the ship San Pablo, Jaime Fortun and Diego Martin; and that of 
Rodrigo de la Isla Espinosa aboard the flat-bottomed boat San Juan. The records of 
the pilots Esteban Rodriguez and Rodrigo de la Isla Espinosa are also preserved. 


Through these documents, by way of contrasting their information, we know the 
displacement of the boats, the names of many of the crew, the details of the vo- 
yage, and most of all, the route and the direction that they plotted. 


Legazpi leaves the port of Navidad on the 21* of November of 1564 with up to 
450 men,’ in four boats, and arrives on the 13" of February in the island of Samar 
with three, since the flat-bottomed boat San Lucas moved away from the expedi- 
tion and they don’t hear from them again. 


After culminating the outward voyage with success, Legazpi decides to remain in 
the Philippines and prepares to organize a boat to discover the return. The ship San 
Pedro is adequately prepared for this, which sets sail from Cebu on the 1* of June 
of 1565 with 200 men. Two courses of this voyage are conserved: one of Chief 
Pilot Esteban Rodriguez, and another from the pilot Rodrigo de la Isla Espinosa, as 
well as the statements of some of the members of the crew and the records of the 
voyage until the 30" day of July. Esteban Rodriguez dies on the 27" day, a few days 
prior to their arrival, according to what Rodrigo de la Isla narrates, adding that On 
the 1* of October we woke up in the port of Navidad. There were no more than 18 
men capable of working because the rest were sick. 


Natives of Philippines. Boxer 
Codex. Lilly Library. 
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Letter from Miguel López de Legazpi, in which he announces his arrival at the 
Philippine Islands, the sending of a ship to discover the route back home, and 
the disposition of the inhabitants of these places. Cebu, 27 May 1565. 
Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 30.8 x 21.5 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 23,R. 23 (1) 


The expedition of Miguel Lopez de Legazpi is different from all those that had been 
done till then because it is the only one that manages to determine the return trip. 
The establishment of the navigation route from East to West was indispensable in 
order to achieve permanent settlement which could not be maintained without 
the support of people, weapons and money coming from the New Spain. The first 
years could not have been easy. 


Legazpi was rnore than a year with hardly 150 men faced with 7,000 islands. The 
first galleon in aid of Legazpi does not set sail until the 1** of May of 1566: the San 
Jerónimo, which does not arrive until the 15* of October, in a terrible state and 
without bringing the help that they expected* They do not receive for the time 
being assistance from the New Spain, but they do receive news about the success 
of Urdaneta and the surprise that Alonso de Arellano had also made the trip with 
20 men in the flat-bottomed boat San Lucas. 

A. H. C. 


1 List of the order in which the Spanish people had in the pacification of the Philippines: 
AGI, PATRONATO,23,R.21. 

? Report of Rodrigo de Espinosa. AGI, PATRONATO, 23, R. 16. 

3 Letter of Miguel de Lopez de Legazpi to the king, Cebu, 23 de julio de 1567. 





Logbook of Miguel Lopez de Legazpi's armada, kept by 
Estevan Rodriguez, master navigator. 1565. 
Manuscript paper. Notebook with 14 sheets of dimensions 
2105s Cum. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-FILIPINAS, 1. From 
PATRONATO, 23,R. 
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Account of the journey made by Pedro 
Sánchez Pericón to the Philippine 
Islands. 25 July 1567. 

Manuscript paper. Notebook with 20 
sheets of dimensions 31.5 x 21 cm. 


Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 24, R. 2 





TO THE WEST OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The occupation of the Philippines, following the establishment of Manila (1571), turned 
the archipelago into a launching pad to the rest of Asia. Within this perspective, a large 
number of expeditions were to be organized in order to reach those lands; the Cathay 
and Cipango that Christopher Colombus was truly in search of. The aforementioned ex- 
peditions which were envisaged either from the Philippines or from Nueva España, were 
driven by missionary, military or diplomatic considerations. While these did not produce 
any earthshaking developments that would merit a major entry in the books dedicated 
to the history of the discoveries, all of them helped enrich Spanish expertise as far as 
navigating through the Pacific was concerned; a phenomenon further bolstered with the 
incorporation of Portugal to the Spanish monarchy. This allowed Spanish entry to waters 
that until then had been reserved to Portuguese navigators, in accordance with and ever 
since the signing of the treaties of Tordesillas and Zaragoza.’ 


Among the first voyages, worth mentioning are those of Francisco Gali between Macao 
and Acapulco (1584), that of Pedro de Unamuno between the very same ports (1587), 
and the one of the San Felipe; the first Spanish ship to seek refuge in a Japanese port 
(1596). Within this same leaque of events we should be included the diplomatic missions 
sent by Juan Tello de Aquirre (1598), who conducted the first official visit from Manila 
to the Kingdom of Siam, and that of Sebastián Vizcaino (1611), who ferried a Japanese 
delegation that had visited Nueva Espana back to Japan after exploring the Eastern coast 
of the island of Honshu, effectively completing a round trip. Of a different nature were 
the contemporary military operations, which began with the Cambodian ventures (three 
successive expeditions carried out by Juan Juárez Gallinato in 1596, Luis Pérez Dasmariñas 
in 1598 and Juan Díaz in 1603) and which concluded with the occupation of Ternate and 
Tidore (1606), Macao (1622) and Formosa (1626) in support of the Portuguese'? 





? Cf. J. L. Phelan: The Hispanisation of the Philippines: Spanish Aims and Pilipino Responses, 1565-1700, 
Madison, 1967; E. de la Torre Villar (comp.): La expansiónhispanoamericana en Asia. Siglos XVI y XVII, 
México, 1980; y F. Iwasaki Cauti: Extremo Oriente y Perú en el siglo XVI, Madrid, 1992. 

19 For Cambodia, cf. the introduction of R. Ferrando to the text by G. San Antonio, in Relaciones de la 
Camboya y el Japón, Madrid, 1989. Para Siam, cf. F. Rodao: Españoles en Siam (1540-1939), Madrid, 
1997. Para Unanumo, cf. H. R. Wagner: "The Voyage of Pedro de Unamuno to California in 1587", 
California Historical Society Quarterly, n.° 2 (1923-1924), pp. 140-160. An for Vizcaíno, cf. M. W. 
Mathes: Sebastián Vizcaíno y la expansión espanola en el Océano Pacífico, 1580-1630, México, 1973. 
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Urdaneta and the conflicts 


of demarcation 


The: main objective of the expedition as established by the Crown is to find and 
determine the return path. On the 24" of September of 1559, the Viceroy Luis de 
Velasco 1s ordered 16-^$end two-ships.sto tHe/discoveryxof-thewslands of the West... 
and that they return to that New Spain so that it is understood that the return is 
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Andrés de Urdaneta's report on navigating through 
the "West Sea", the route to follow and the most 
opportune dates. He also suggests the relocation of the 
port and the shipyards to the locality of Acapulco as a 
better location with improved conditions. 1561. 
Manuscript paper. Notebook with 6 sheets of 
dimensions 31x 2 L7 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 23, R. 15 


certain and how much will be spent 
on it. A letter is also sent to Father 
Andrés de Urdaneta... for him to go 
on those ships for the experience 
he has on matters relating to tho- 
se Spice Islands for having been in 
them.! 


Urdaneta agrees to join the expedi- 
tion* but informs the authorities of 
the problem that the demarcation 
with Portugal poses in going to the 
Philippines: The Philippine island is 
not only within the endeavour but 
it is even more to the West of the 
meridian than the actual Moluccas 
Islands. However he immediately 
argues that the rescue of survi- 
vors from the previous expeditions 
is a legitimate reason to make the 
journey. 


The King responds to the Viceroy 
Velasco on the 9" of February of 
1561 with great ambiguity, telling 
him to act according to his prudence 
and experience?. The Viceroy pre- 
pares some instructions for Legazpi 
to-avoid the-route tó the Philippine 
Islands you will go toward the 
Southeast in search of the coast of 
New Guined*. 


But upon the death of the Viceroy, 
the Appellate Court takes charge 
and carries out some modifications: 





Letter from Andrés de Urdaneta, in which he accepts the 
royal mandate to depart on an expedition to the “West 
Islands" without touching the coasts of Moluccas. 
Mexico, 28 May 1560. 

Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 31 x 21.5 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 23, R. 12, 
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on the 1* of September of 1564 
an instruction is given to Legazpi 
warning him: to keep the secret 
that is contained in it, without di- 
vulging it to any person until they 
have set sail”, In a letter dated the 
12% of September, the Appellate 
Court communicates with the King 
it is advisable that you reverse the 
instruction the Viceroy made to 
Legazpi so that he sails straight in 
claim of the Philippine Islands. ° 


And so it was done. On the 25", 
having moved away from the coast, 
Legazpi revealed the sealed and 
closed instructions of the Appellate 
Court that he had brought...he was 
being sent...to travel straight to the 
Philippine Islands...which the reli- 
gious men who were in the Armada 
felt very upset about, having unders- 
tood that they had been deceived.’ 


After the successful return trip, 
Urdaneta is called on to declare 
the new possessions together with 
other experts. They all conclude that 
the Philippine Islands are situated 
within the demarcation of the King 
of Spain, according to the Treaty of 
Tordesillas, but all are included in 
the cession rnade to Portugal by the 
Treaty of Zaragoza..? 

A. H. C. 


Royal Decree to Luís de Velasco AGI, PATRONATO, 23,R.12, f.5.. 
Letter and opinion of Urdaneta to the King. AGI, PATRONATO, 23, N.19. 
Copy of a chapter of the decree dated the 9th of February of 1561 to the Viceroy Luis de Velasco. AGI, 


PATRONATO, 23,R.12, f.27. 


Change in the Instruction of the Appellate Court of Mexico. 1st of September of 1564. AGI, 


PATRONATO, 23,R.12, f.8-19. 
Ibidem. 


Letter of the Appellate Court of Mexico to the King. Mexico, 12th of September of 1564. AGI, 


PATRONATO,23,R.20 


Account of Rodrigo de Espinosa. AGI, Patronato, 23,R.16. 


Opinions relating to the sovereignty of the Moluccas and the Philippines 1566-1567. AGI, 


PATRONATO,49,N.12.. 
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Letter from Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, in 
which he recounts his merits and services, 
including his proposal to organise an 
expedition to discover new islands in the 
South Sea, entrusted to his nephew Alvaro de 


Mendana. Cuzco, 4 March 1572. 


Manuscript paper. 4 sheets, 31.5 x 21.7 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 
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THE SEARCH FOR TERRA AUSTRALIS 

The new cycle of Spanish explorations can be best remembered for a shift in scenario 
(the South Pacific); the point of origin (the Viceroyalty of Peru) and the objective (the 
discovery of a vast continent which humanists, theologians and scientists all agreed that 
could be found in the Southern Hemisphere; the Terra Australis). A variety of motives 
and reasons were to converge in this new outlook: the Spanish marginalization in the 
Moluccas, the consolidation of the Philippines as thestaging post in the North Pacific, the 
knowledge and capabilities accumulated in the course of the exploration throughout the 
Peruvian and Chilean coasts; the incursions by foreign navigators in the South Sea either 
through the Strait of Magellan or making a turn in Cape Horn, and finally the powerful 
fascination over the existence of an Austral continent that no one seemed to question."' 


The first expedition (1567-1569) was given impetus by the impetus of Pedro Sarmiento 
de Gamboa, who boarded the fleet under the command of Alvaro de Mendana. It 
departed from the port of Callao and navigated beneath the Equator until it reached 
the Melanesian archipelago of the Solomon Islands, which earned its name from the 
mythical riches of the namesake king that were believed to have come from the afore- 
mentioned islands- all of this after having sited Ellice (Tuvalu). The discovery and sub- 
sequent six-month exploration of the Solomon (which were not to be visited by any 
other explorer in two centuries) are considered to be the most significant achievement 
of this voyage which ended in the Mexican coast following a route that led to the siting 
of the Wake in the Marshall Islands.'* 


The second expedition would not take place until many years later (1595-1596) yet 
if one were to judge by its objective, we could tell that that it was very much attuned 
with the first one; the colonization of the Solomon Islands which, however, were not 
to be found. The same is true for its leadership as an elderly Mendana was entrus- 
ted with the mission, in the pursuit of which he would perish. Not having attained its 
principal objective, the fleet settled with the discovery of the Marquesas Islands and 
the Islands of Santa Cruz, and docking in the Isle of Pohnpei of the Caroline Islands, 


11 For the entire cycle of explorations, cf. F. Morales Padrón: "Los descubrimientos de Mendaña, Fernández 
Quirós y Váez de Torres y sus relaciones de viaje", Anuario de Estudios Americanos, t. XXIII (1966), pp. 
985-1044; y C. Jack-Hinton: The Search of the Islands of Solomon, 1567-1838, Oxford, 1969. A recent 
review on the cycle, wherein the History of the Discoveries is intertwined with the History of Culture and 
Mindsets is that of A. Baert: Le Paradis terrestre, un mythe espagnol en Océanie. Les voyages de Mendaña 
et de Quirós, 1567-1606, Paris, 1999. 

12 Regarding Sarmiento de Gamboa, cf. the bibliographical recapitulation of Lucena Giraldo: "Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa. Fuentes y bibliografía", Estudios de Historia Social y Económica de América (Alcalá 
de Henares), n.° 2 (1986), pp. 59-88. 
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-probably already discovered by Álvaro de Saavedra, when they were en route to the 
Philippines. Aside from including these new-found lands in the map of Oceania, while at 
the Marquesas Islands the expedition was able to obtain ethnographic information on a 
Polynesian community. It also represented a great learning experience on navigation for 
Pedro Fernández de Quirós, the expedition's navigator and the man who was to close 
the cycle of explorations in the South Pacific.'? 


The third and last expedition (1605-1607), headed by the earlier mentioned Pedro 
Fernandez de Quirds, was given the mission of discovering, colonizing and evangelizing 
Terra Australis. Following a journey that led them to the discovery of the archipelago of 
Tuamotu and the Line and Cook Islands, the fleet disembarked in one of the islands of 
the Melanesian archipelago that would be called Nuevas Hébridas (now Vanuatu). There, 
Fernández de Quirós proceeded with a reconnaissance mission of the territory, which 
was placed under the sovereignty of the King of Spain, named Austrialia del Espiritu 
Santo. A city, Nueva Jerusalén, was founded. True to his religious fervor, Fernandez de 
Quirós believed that this constituted the starting point of a grand evangelical venture, 
but the occupation of Espíritu Santo was not to last for long as it was halted by sudden 
and unexpected instructions to return to America. This required a mandatory, indepen- 
dent voyage on the San Pedro, under the command of Luis Váez de Torres, who on his 
westward travel (and after discovering many islands of the Luisade Archipelago) had 
to cross the strait that in the course of time was to be named after him, which served 
to prove that New Guinea was an island. He then continued his voyage, sighting the 
northern coast of Australia before arriving in Manila where he completed what Ernest 
Hamy considered the most daring and best executed expedition ever to be conducted 
by the Spaniards in the unchartered waters of the Pacific Ocean. '* 


This is how the search for Terra Australis would come to an end, as future requests by 
Fernández de Quirós to put together a new fleet fell on deaf ears. Neither the autho- 
rities In Spain nor those of the viceroyalties were inclined to renew this undertaking 
that would have expanded and strengthened Spain's control over the Pacific, which till 
then was truly a Spanish lake. What followed was a period characterized by a decrease 
in the drive to discover and colonize, one that surpassed the limits of Spain's decline 
in the 17* century. Despite this being the case, some of the policies of the previous 
exploration program would still show signs of vitality and even bear fruit, allowing for a 
connection with the renewed Spanish interest that would occur in the latter decades of 
the 18" century.'> 





13 Aside from the already mentioned bibliography relative to the series of expeditions in search for the Terra 
Australis, cf. O. Pinochet de la Barra: Quirós y su utopía de las Indias Australes, Madrid, 1989; as well 
as the introduction of R. Ferrando to P. Fernández de Quirós: Descubrimiento de las regiones austriales, 
Madrid, 1986. 

14 Aside from the general bibliography on the cycle of voyages, cf. the monographic study of B. Hilder: The 
Voyage of Torres. The Discovery of the Southern Coastline of New Guinea and Torres Strait by Captain Luis 
Baez de Torres in 1606, Brisbane, 1980. 

15 Cf. The introduction of O. Pinochet to P. Fernández de Quirós: Memoriales de las Indias Australes, Madrid, 
1991. 
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FERDINAND MAGELLAN 
1519-1521 
Man of the Pacific 


Port of Departure. 
20 September 1519. Seville (Spain). 


Ships: five. 
The naos Trinidad, San Antonio, Concepción, Victoria 
and Santiago. 


Men: 243 crew members / 

10 nationalities. 

Spain: 166; Portugal: 24; Italy: 27; France: 16; 
Greece: 7; Nétherlands: 5; Germany: 5; Ireland: 3; 
England: 1; Malacca: 1 


Aims: 

The main aim of Magellan's expedition, known as 
the "Armada de la Especieria", was to find the passage 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific and to reach the 
Spice Islands by sailing west. 


Achievements: 

Despite the fact that he died in the Philippines, Magellan 
deservedly became known as "the man of the Pacific”. 
He discovered the long sought-after passage between 
the two oceans, crossed the biggest ocean in the world 
and set its name, dimensions and limits. 

Discoveries and geographical records: Crossing and 
recognition of the Strait of Magellan, San Pablo 

and Tiburones Islands (Fakahina and Flint, Tuamotu 
Archipelago), Ladrones Islands (Guam and Rota, Mariana 
Islands), and the Archipelago of San Lázaro (Philippines). 


Logbook: 
- Mutiny in San Julián. Two executed and two left 
behind. 


- The nao Santiago. Runs aground in the Santa Cruz 
River (Argentina). 


- Estrecho de Todos los Santos (the Strait of Magellan). 


- The nao San Antonio. Deserts and returns to Seville. 


- New ocean. Good weather. Magellan calls it "Pacific". 


- Hunger and thirst. Four months of tough sailing. 
They eat rats. 


- Mactan (Phillipines). Magellan dies in a battle with 
the indigenous people. 


- The nao Concepción is burned as there are too few 
crew members; they set sail for the Moluccas. 
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JUAN SEBASTIÁN ELCANO 
1521-1522 


The nao Victoria and the first 
circumnavigation of the world. 


Port of Departure: 
6 April 1522'Tidore, the Moluccas 
(Indonesia). 


Ships: One. 
The nao Victoria. 


Men: 60. 
18 reached Seville; 12 imprisoned in Cape Verde; 30 
died on the journey. 


Aims: 

To return to Spain loaded with spices by sailing 
westward. After Magellan's death, the nao Concepción 
is burned as thereswerestoo few-.crew members. The 
Victoria and the Trinidad reached the Moluccas, were 
loaded with spices and set out on the return voyage 
in Opposite directions. 


Achievements: 

First circumnavigation of the world: for the first 
time man sailed all the way round the planet. This 
demonstrated that the earth is round and time zones 
in practice. The navigator Francisco Albo gathered 
invaluable nautical and navigational data that spread 
throughout Europe. 

Magellan's expedition, finished by Elcano, is 
considered the biggest maritime adventure in history. 


Logbook: 
- [ndian Ocean. The nao Victoria crosses southern 
latitudes with no stop-overs. 


- 18 May. Hit badly by storms, the carrack rounds 
the Cape ofGood Hope. 


- Hunger. They stop in Cape Verde (Portugal). 
They pretend to be coming from America but 
are discovered and flee. 12 crew members are 
imprisoned. 


- Seville. On 8 September 1521, the Victoria 
moors in the port of Seville laden with spices and 
with 18 men on board. 


GOMEZ DE ESPINOSA 
1522-15XX 


The nao Trinidad and the new 
challenge of the Pacific 


Port of Departure: 
6 April 1522. Tidore, the Moluccas (Indonesia). 


Ships: One. 
The nao Trinidad. 


Men: 55. 
Fighteen survived the first attempt at the return 
route. Three returned to Spain. 


Aims: 

To reach America with a cargo of spices and provide 
news on the armada. After Magellan's death, the 
Victoria and the Trinidad reached the Moluccas, were 
loaded with spices and set out on the return journey 
sailing in opposite directions. 


Achievements: 

Espinosa reached the Spicery, founded a factory 

in Tidore and signed valuable alliances with the 
indigenous people. Despite taking the correct route 
and sailing to 42^ north, he failed in the first attempt 
to return via the Pacific. 

Discoveries and geographical records: the Western 
Caroline Islands, Santa Eufemia (Mariana Islands). 


Logbook: 
= Sails northwards-to-reach 42 North. 


- Storms and deaths. The Trinidad, without its main 
mast, gives up and returns to the Moluccas. 


- 32 deaths. The Trinidad reaches Ternate Island 
with-18 men, Only 7.can.crew the’ ship. 


- Captured by the Portuguese. Imprisoned in Ternate, 


Banda, Malacca, Kochi and Lisbon. 


- 7 years. Three survivors: Espinosa, León Pancaldo 
and Ginés de Mafra return to Spain in 1526. 


GARCÍA JOFRE DE LOAÍSA 
1525-1527 


The price of the explorations 


Port of Departure: 
La Coruña (Spain). 24 July 1525. 


Aim: 
To reach the Moluccas, establish a factory and 
promote the spice trade with Spain. 


Ships: 7. 

The naos Santa María de la Victoria, Sancti Spiritus, 
Anunciada, San Gabriel, the caravels Santa María del 
Parral and San Lesmes and the patache Santiago. 


Men: 450. 
105 reach the Moluecas; 16" retarm te Spain; 329 
disappear or desert 


Achievements: 

Discoveries and geographical records: San Bartolomé 
(Taongi, Marshall Islands). 

First sailing of the Strait of Magellan-Mexico (the 
patache Santiago). 


Logbook: 
- The Anunciada is lost in the Atlantic. The San 
Gabriel deserts and returns to Spain. 


- The Sancti Spiritus sinks at the entrance to the 
Strait of Magellan. 


- The San Lesmes disappears in the Pacific. The 
Santa Maria del Parral deserts and runs aground in 
the Philippines. 


- Loaisa and Elcano die on the Pacific on board the 
Santa Maria de la Victoria. 


- The Santa Maria reaches the Moluccas and is 
burned by its crew. 


- The Santiago arrives in the Gulf of Tehuantepec 
(Mexico). 


- 14 men manage to return to Spain eleven years 
later. Andrés de Urdaneta is among them. 


La Exploración Del Océano Pacifico / m of the Pacific 
OBJETIVO LA ESPECIERIA, 1525-1537 / DESTINATION: THE TOETA 
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ALVARO DE SAAVEDRA 
1527-1529 


To the rescue from New Spain 


Port of Departure: 
Zihuatanejo, New Spain (Mexico), 31 October 1527. 


Ships: 3. 
The vessels Florida and Santiago, the brigantine 
Espiritu Santo. 


Men: 110. 
30 reaeh the Moluccas; 167% return; 6O\disappear 


Aims: 

To discover the route from New Spain to the 
Moluccas and to discover the whereabouts of the 
men and ships on the Loaisa and Elcano expedition, 
about whom they had not received news for two 
years. 


Achievements: 

Opening the route between Mexico and the 
Philippines. 

Finding the survivors of the Loaisa fleet and 
Gathering information on the monsoons. 

Discoveries and geographical records: Isla de Los 
Reyes (Rongelap, Marshall Islands), New Guinea, 

the Papua archipelago, Paine (New Guinea), Urays la 
Grande (New Guinea), Los Pintados (Eastern Caroline 
Islands), Los Jardines (Kwajalein), 


Logbook: 


The Santiago and Espiritu Santo disappear in the 
Pacific with 55 men on board. 


The Florida reaches the Moluccas They find the 
survivors of the Loaisa fleet in Tidore. 


Failed return voyage. Saavedra, following orders 
from Hernán Cortés, tries to return to New Spain 
on two occasions. He dies on the second attempt. 


The Florida is abandoned by the survivors in 
Gigolo (the Moluccas). 


HERNANDO DE GRIJALVA 
1536-1537 


The laws of the new ocean 


Port of Departure: 
Paita (Peru). Easter Octave 1536. 


Ships: 2. 
The nao Santiago and the patache Trinidad. 


Men: approx. 27 
4 reach the Moluccas; 23 die or disappear 


Aims: 

On the orders of Hernán Cortés, Grijalva sailed from 
Mexico to Lima to support. On his return, he set 
out into the Pacific with the aim of discovering new 
lands. It is not known whether this decision was 
made spontaneously by Grijalva or following secret 
orders from Cortés. 


Achievements: 

The nao Santiago broke the record for time at sea 
by sailing on the Pacific for more than eight months 
with no stop-overs or land sightings. 


Logbook: 
- Grijalva sails out into the Pacific without adequate 
supplies and with no clear objective. 


- The navigator dies. The Santiago sails aimlessly 
around the Pacific for months. 


- Mutiny. The crew, hungry and disheartened, 
mutinies and kills Grijalva. 


- Abandonment. The ship reaches land on an 
island near New Guinea and is abandoned 
by the weakened crew. 


- The survivors are enslaved or imprisoned by 
the Portuguese. Four men survive. 


RUY LÓPEZ DE VILLALOBOS 
1542-1548 


Failed exploration of the Philippines 


Port of Departure: 
1 November 1542. Puerto Navidad (Jalisco, Mexico). 


Ships: 6. 

The naos Santiago, San Antonio, San Juan de Letrán, 
the galleon San Jorge, the galliot San Cristóbal and 
the brigantine San Martín. 


Men: approx. 400 
145 survive or return; 30 stay in the Moluccas; 225 
die or disappear 


Aims: 

To explore and establish a colony on the "Islands of 
the West", investigate the whereabouts of previous 
expeditions, promote evangelisation and return with 
news. 


Achievements: 

The Philippines are named as such in honour of King 
Philip II of Spain. None of the original aims were 
achieved but the survivors returned to Spain with 

a large amount of geographical and meteorological 
information. 

Discoveries and geographical records: Roca Partida 
(Clarión Island, Revillagigedo). San Esteban (Wotje, 
eastern Marshall Islands), Islas Los Jardines 
(Kwajalein, in the central Marshall Islands), Isla 
Matalotes (Fais, western Marshall Islands), Isla de los 
Arrecifes (Yap Island, western Caroline Islands). 


Logbook: 
- After a 96-day journey they reach Mindanao 
(Philippines). Major misfortune. Hunger and war. 


- The galliot San Cristóbal appears. The nao San Juan 
tries-to return to New 5pain. 


- Passage to the Moluccas. They find Pedro de 
Ramos, a survivor of the Loaísa fleet, in Gigolo. 


- ¿Three years of misfortune on the islands. They 
come to an agreement with the Portuguese 
Sovernor to be repatriated via the Indian Ocean. 


- Villalobos dies in Amboyna (the Moluccas) 
attended by San Francisco Javier. 


- After two years of travelling, 145 men arrive in 
Lisbon. 


DE LA TORRE AND ORTIZ 
DE RETES, 1543 AND 1545 


The impossible return of the nao 
San Juan 


Port of Departure: 

Voyage of Bernardo de la Torre: 4 August 1543. 
Sarangan (Sarangani, Philippines). 

Voyage of Ortiz de Retes: 16 May 1545. Tidore, the 
Moluccas (Indonesia). 


Ships: One. 
The nao San Juan de Letran, belonging to the 
Villalobos fleet. 


Aims: 

Villalobos sends the nao San Juan to try and return 
to Mexico to request help and support in 1543 and 
again in 1545. Both attempts fail. These are the third 
and fourth attempts at a return voyage. 


Achievements: 

Bernardo de la Torre. Discoveries and geographical 
records: he makes numerous sightings in the Mariana 
Islands (Saipan and Tinian), Volcano, Bonin (Owasawara) 
and possibly crosses the San Bernardino Strait. This 
information never reaches Spain as it is confiscated by the 
Portuguese in the Moluccas.Ortiz de Retes. Discoveries 
and geographical records: Gallega and Martires islands 
(Noemfoor, Shouten Islands), Ballena (Koeroedoe), New 
Guinea, Mo island (Liki and Armo, Kumamba Islands), 
Cerin (Masi-Masi and Jamna, Wakde Island), Mala Gente y 
Magdalena (Podena, Jarsun, Anus, northern coast of New 
Guinea), Los Volcanes (eastern Shouten Islands), Barbada, 
Salida and Gente Blanca (Ninigo Islands). 


Logbook: 

Bernardo de la Torre: 

- They sail NE. Sights three islands in the Ladrones 
(Mariana Islands). 


- They discover three islands. One of them is an 
active volcano (Volcano). 


- Heavy storm. The rigging 1s damaged. 


=~ Return to Leyte. 

Ortiz de Retes: 

- They sail along the coast of a large island that they 
baptise New Guinea. 


- They reach Mo Island, populated by peaceful 
people of colour. 


- After several weeks battling against the storm, 
they decide to return. 


- They return to Tidore 5 months later. 


FHILIPINAS 


ISLAS MOLUCAS 
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MIGUEL LÓPEZ DE LEGAZPI 
1564-1565 


The definitive voyage to 
the Philippines 


Port of Departure: 
21 November 1565. Puerto Navidad (Jalisco, México). 


Ships: 4. 

The naos San Pedro and San Pablo, the pataches San 
Juan and San Lucas, and towing a small frigate with 
Oars. 


Men: 350. 
Seamen 150; Soldiers 200 


Aims: 

Sail westward towards a secret destination, establish a 
settlement there and find the return route to America. 
Once at sea, Legazpi opens and reads the secret 
instructions to his captains: their destination is the 
Philippines. 


Achievements: 

This expedition marks the starting point of the 

Spanish conquest and definitive settlement in the 
Philippines which would last for over 300 years. 
Several geographical discoveries were also made on this 
voyage. 

Discoveries and geographical records: los Barbudos 
(Mejit, Marshall Islands), los Placeres and los Pájaros 
(Ailuk and Jerno atoll, Marshall Islands), las Hermanas 
(Ralik Chain, Marshall Islands). 


Logbook: 

- Having sailed. 100 leagues out to sea, the’secret 
instructions are opened: the destination is the 
Philippines. 


- They discover and stop at several islands. The 
Marshall Islands and Guam. 


— They reach the Philippitves. The settlement of San 
Miguel is established in Cebu. The conquest of the 
Philippines begins. 


ANDRÉS DE URDANETA 
1565 


Discovery during the return route 


Port of Departure: 
1 June 1565. Cebu, the Philippines. 


Ships: One. 
The nao San Pedro. 


Men: 200. 
184 manage to make the return voyage; 16 die on 
the voyage 


Aim: 

On 24 September 1559, King Philip II of Spain 
writes to the friar Andrés de Urdaneta asking him to 
leave the abbey and set out on Legazpi's expedition 
as the navigator. The king personally entrusts him 
with a mission: to find the return route. 


Achievements: 

The nao San Pedro travels 2,180 leagues in 123 days 
and arrives at the port of Acapulco on 8 October 
1565. Urdaneta and the pilots of the San Pedro draw 
up maps and course charts, make note of winds and 
currents and document the route that the Manila 
Galleon would follow for 250 years. 


Logbook: 
- The Sam Pedro-sails NE, reaches 30 latitude, and 


uses the Kuroshio current to avoid the contrary 
trade winds. 


- On 4 September it reaches 40° north, and sets a 
course SE. 


- On 18 September, they sight San Salvador Island, 
opposite the coasts of New Spain. 


- 22 days later they reach Puerto Navidad. 
- 8 September 1565. They arrive in Acapulco. 


- Cartography and course charts. Winds and 
geographic features of the entire journey are 
recorded. 


ARELLANO AND THE 
PATACHE SAN LUCAS, 1565 


First voyage from the Philippines 
to Mexico 


Port of Departure: 
22 April 1564. Isla de Cabos (northern Philippines). 


Ships: One. 
The patache San Lucas. 


Aim: 

On 1 December 1564, the patache San Lucas, the 
fastest vessel in Legazpi's fleet, intentionally separates 
from the other ships and sets out into the Pacific 
alone. Its captain is Alonso de Arellano and the 
navigator, the mulatto Alonso Martín. 


Achievements: 

The small patache San Lucas, weighing 40 tonnes, 
makes the first voyage from the Philippines to 
Mexico in 109 days. Its desertion and the fact that 
so few details were recorded by the expedition have 
reduced its historical merit. Alonso de Arellano is 
taken prisoner upon Urdaneta's return. 

Discoveries and geographical records: Likiep Atoll 
(Marshall Islands), Nadadores (Lib, Marshall Islands), 
Mira corno vas (Minto Atoll, Caroline Islands), Pulap 
and Sorol Atolls (central Caroline Islands). 


Logbook: 
- The San Lucas crosses the Pacific and discovers 
islands in the Marshall, Palau and Caroline Islands. 


- It reaches the Philippines. As 1t does notmeet 
Legazpi's fleet 1t sets out on the return voyage 
with only 3 barrels of water and little food. 


- [ts sails northwards towards the China Sea and 
reaches 43°N. Cold winds, snow and scurvy. 


- Coast of California and Puerto Navidad. 9 August, 
almost two months before Urdaneta. 


THE GALLEON SAN 
JERONIMO, 1566 


Three mutinies on the 
first galleon 


Port of Departure: 
1 May 1566. Acapulco (Mexico). 


Ships: One. 
The galleon San Jeronimo. 


Men: 170. 
11 dead or killed; 27 left behind; Approx. 130 reach 
the Philippines 


Aim: 
To reach the Philippines and assist Legazpi with men 
and provisions. Take the news of Urdaneta's feat. 


Achievements: 

It inaugurates the Acapulco-Philippines route and 
ratifies trans- Pacific communication. The Spanish 
explorers who have settled in the Philippines are no 
longer isolated. 

Discoveries and geographic records: Erikub (Marshall 
Islands), Ujae Atolls (Ralik Chain, Marshall Islands). 


Logbook: 
- First mutiny. The navigator Lope Martín and the 
sergeant Mosquera kill the captain and his son. 


- Second mutiny. Lope Martín hangs the sergeant 
Mosquera. 


- Third mutiny. Rodrigo de Ancle recovers command 
of the San Jerónimo. He leaves Lope Martín and 
26 men behind on an island with food and water 
for 4 days. Nothing more is ever heard of them. 


=, With no pilots, captains or experience, they sail 
aimlessly on the Pacific for three months. 


- On 15 October they reach Cebu. Legazpi receives 
news of Urdaneta's achievement and pardons the 
majority of the mutineers as men are needed. 
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S. DE GAMBOA / 
MENDAÑA, 1567-1569 


Discovery of the Solomon Islands 


Port of Departure: 
19 November 1567. El Callao (Lima, Peru). 


Ships: 2. 

The nao Dos Reyes, the capitana (the flagship) and 
Todos los Santos, the almiranta (second ship in 
command). 


Men: 156. 
116 return to Peru; 40 die on the voyage. 


Aim: 

To discover new lands in the South Pacific. To enrol 
and remove criminals and troublesome soldiers from 
Lirna. Sarmiento de Gamboa and Álvaro de Mendaña 
lead the mission. 


Achievements: 

They discover and recognise the Solomon Islands 

to which no European would return for 200 years. 
They complete the first round trip through the South 
Pacific and compile large amounts of ethnographic 
and geographic information. The expedition is a 
resounding failure economically and politically. 
Discoveries and geographic registers: Nombre de Jesus 
(Tuvalu), Candelaria (Roncador Reef), Santa Isabel 
and 11 more islands (Solomon Islands), San Mateo 
(Maloelap-Aur Atolls, eastern Marshall Islands), San 
Francisco (Wake Island). 


Logbook: 
- Discovery of Ellice Islands. 


- After sailing for 86 days they reach Santa Isabel. 
They explore the Solomon Islands for six months. 


- 11 August 15698. They set out on the return 
voyage. A heavy storm separates the ships. 


- The Dos Reyes reaches the Mexican coast. Two 
days later the Todos los Santos does the same. The 
ships are happily reunited. 


=- 11 September-the two naos berthan ‘the port of 
Callao. 


MENDAÑA AND ISABEL 
BARRETO, 1595-1596 


Drama on the Marquesas Islands 
and Santa Cruz 


Port of Departure: 
9 April 1595. Callao (Lima, Peru). 


Ships: 4. 
The naos San Jerónimo and Santa Isabel, the galliot 
San Felipe and the frigate Santa Catalina. 


Men: 378. 
280 Seamen; 100 Spouses/children; Approx. 120 
survive; 225 dead 


Aim: 

Alvaro de Mendana, accompanied by his wife, tries 
to return to the Solomon Islands with women and 
children to populate, pacify and evangelise the 
archipelago and nearby islands. 


Achievements: 

The expedition, which was very costly in terms of 
lives lost, never reached the Solomon Islands but 
discovered two new archipelagos. First ethnographic 
and geographic data on Polynesia. 

Discoveries and geographic registers: Magdalena, San 
Pedro, Dominica and Santa Cristina Islands (Fatuhiva, 
Mohotani, Hiva-Oa and Tahuata, the Marquesas 
Islands), San Bernardo (Danger Islands), Solitaria 
(Nurakita, Tuvalu), Santa Cruz, Volcan and Huerta 
(Santa Cruz Islands), several islands in the western 
Caroline Islands. 


Logbook: 
- Hunger and thirst. Long voyage, the people 
suffered severe hunger and scarcity of water. 


- The Santa Isabel is lost with all its crew. 
182 disappeared. 


- They discover the Santa Cruz Islands. Epidemuc. 
Álvaro de Mendaña dies. 


- Isabel Barreto, Mendana's wife, succeeds him at 
the head of the expedition. 


- They leave the islands and set sail for Manila. 


- The Santa Catalina disappears. It is found adrift 
months later with the sails raised and all the crew 
dead. 


- The San Jerónimo docks in Manila with 60 dead 
(scurvy). It returns to Acapulco one year later. 


- The 5an Felipe reaches Mindanao with several 
SUTVIVOTS. 


PEDRO FERNÁNDEZ DE 
QUIRÓS, 1605-1606 


Don Quijote of the Ocean 


Port of Departure: 
21 December (1605 alto (ima Peru): 


Ships: 3. 
The naos San Pablo and San Pedro, and the patache 
Tres Reyes. 


Men: 159. 
Sarr kedro Gil; Sam Pablo 62; Tres Reyes. 16 


Aim: 

To discover, colonise and evangelise Terra Australis. 
Quirós, who had explored the South Pacific with 
Mendana, travels to Spain and Rorne to obtain 
licences in order to undertake this voyage. 


Achievements: 

Fernández de Quirós does not find Terra Australis, 
but he discovers and registers more than twenty 
islands in different archipelagos. The publication of 
his memorials" in several languages would prompt 
subsequent European voyages to the area. Low 
mortality rate. 

Discoveries and geographic records: Luna Puesta 
and 40 more islands in the Tuamotu archipelago 
(Ducie, Henderson, Marutea, Acteón, Vairaatea, Hao, 
Tauere, Raroia and Rekareka atolls), Pescado and 
Decimocuarta (Caroline, Southern Line or Kiribati 
Atoll) Peregrina and another 18 islands (Manihiki, 
Duff, Banks group) Espíritu Santo, Nueva Jerusalén 
and 4 more islands (New Hebrides or Vanuatu) Buen 
viaje, Pitt and Makin (Gilbert Islands). 


Logbook: 
- Numerous sightings and recognition of islands. 
Toamoatu Islands. 


- They reach a large land mass. Quirós calls it 
Australia del Espiritu Santo. 


- ¿Mysticism and religious fervour take hold of 
Quirós. Indiscipline reins among the crew. 


- Sudden return. Quirós decides to return without 
waiting for the other two ships. He reaches Mexico 
with no loss of life. 


- The San Pedro and the San Lucas continue their 
voyage through the South Pacific under the 
command of Vaez de Torres. 


LUIS VAEZ DE TORRES 
1606-1607 


Sailing for Australia 


Port of Departure: 
27 June 1606. Isla Espiritu Santo (New Hebrides or 
Vanuatu). 


Ships: 2. 
The carrack San Pedro and the patache Tres Reyes. 


Aim: 

After the disappearance of Quiros the sealed 
instructions issued by the Viceroy of Peru are 
opened. They are ordered to sail to 20 degrees south, 
"ascertain the possible existence of land" and then 
head towards Manila. 


Achievements: 

They prove that New Guinea is an island, sight the 
coast of Australia and discover the passage between 
both, the "Torres Strait". They record numerous 
Islands, geographical features and ethnographic data 
in an area that is hard to navigate. 

Discoveries and geographical records: San 
Buenaventura (Tagula, Louisiade Archipelago), groups 
of islands in the south-eastern coast of New Guinea 
(Doini, Dumoulin, Brumer Islands), islands and 
southern coast of Magna Margarita (New Guinea), 
the Endeavour Strait between the York peninsula 
(Australia) and Prince of Wales Island. Sighting and 
recording of the Australian coast. Islands and south- 
western coast of New Guinea, the island groups of 
Pisang, Schildpad, Panjang and Yef Fam. 


Logbook: 

- Along the coast of New Guinea, which they call 
Magna Margarita. They discover, record and narne 
32 islands. 


- Torres Strait. They discover the strait and pass 
between New Guinea and Australia. 


- They communicate with Papuas and Muslim slave 
traders who trade with China. 


- Return through the Moluccas. They stop in Ternate 
and help the governor in battles with the 
indigenous people. 


- The Tres Reyes stays in Ternate and the San 
Pedro sets sail for Manila, where it arrives on 12 
Jute) 


La Exploración Del I Pacifico / Exploration e the Pacific 
LA BUSQUEDA DE LA TERRA AUSTRALIS, 1567-1607 / DUE SOUTH: THE SEARCH FOR TERRA AUSTRALIS, 1567-161 
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Drawing of several natives of the New Hebrides, with their armaments. [1606] 
Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 1 sheet, 43 x 30 cm 
Archivo General de Simancas, Valladolid, MPD, 18, 81 
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Towards the South: the 
search for Terra Australis 


Pedro Fernández de Quirós, a Portuguese in the service of the Spanish Monarchy, was 
a devout mariner who, under the auspices of the Crown and with pontifical support, 
set out frorn the Peruvian port of the Callao in 1603. With knowledge of the South 
5ea from having sailed with Álvaro de Mendaña, he hoped to discover the supposed 
Austral continent, although in the end, after sailing throughout the Pacific Ocean, he 
reached the New Hebrides, now known as Vanuatu. Having seen what he believed 
to be the longed-for continent, he baptized those territories as Austrialia del Espiritu 
Santo (the Southern Land of the Holy Spirit), and the city he founded there, Nueva 
Jerusalén (New Jerusalem). This settlement did not endure due to native resistance and 
the arguments that arose between the conquerors, and so the expedition headed back 
to Acapulco. Meanwhile, one of the other ships, commanded by Luis Vaez de Torres, 
confirmed the island nature of the New Hebrides and went onward, in vain, to try the 
Terra Australis. In the end, after charting the coastline of New Guinea, also known as 
Papua, he sailed for Manila. As Vaez de Torres journeyed, he came into contact with 
several native villages, which he included in his account of the expedition. 


The account that Váez de Torres sent to Felipe III! gives a description of these very 
wild, mulatto-like, and stocky people, that on occasion would welcome them by 
throwing their weapons on the ground, and embracing and kissing them on the 
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Drawing of 
several natives 
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area of Papua 
or New Guinea, 
with their 
armaments. 
[1606]. 
Manuscript 
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drawing, 
coloured. 1 
sheet, 45 x 29 
cm 

Archivo General 
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Drawing of several natives of the northern area of Papua or New Guinea, 


with their armaments. [1606]. 
Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 1 sheet, 43 x 29 cm 
Archivo General de Simancas, Valladolid, MPD, 18, 84 


cheek, and in sorne case he comes to affirm that we understood each other very 
well, they were desirous to learn our language and teach us theirs. 


But not all of these people were peaceful. There were those that were hostile, 
trying to steal from the expedition and drive the ship away. Váez de Torres consi- 
dered their weapons to be coarse and rudimentary, the greater part consisting of 
spears, darts, clubs, and arrows, depending on the specific location. 


With regard to their habits, in some islands there would be women dressed in 
shirts and skirts and the men clothed only on the waist and privy parts, while in 
others they were naked. 


Their racial differences did not go unnoticed, as there were among them white people 
and ruddy ones; others were native indios with the same color as those in the Indies, 
and others were atecados and mulatto blacks. The Papuans, he specifically describes 
like indios that are not very white, naked, though with their privy parts well cove- 
red with the barks of trees in the way of a painted canvas; they fight with darts and 
shields and some stone clubs, full of well-adorned feathers. However, when he coasted 
along the North of the island, he found black people different from all the others, that 
attacked them with arrows and darts and used big shields and broadswords made of 
lime-filled cane shooting from it, such that when fighting, they slash their rivals. From 
all these villages, he captured twenty that he brought with him to Manila. 

A. S. de M. 


1 Account of Luis Váez de Torres to Felipe III. Manila, 12th of July of 1607. AGS, ESTADO, 209. 
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Summary testimony 
of the accounts of 
Pedro Sarmiento de 


Gamboa's expedition. 


1579. 

Manuscript paper. 2 
sheets, 32 x 22 cm. 
Archivo General 

de Indias, Seville, 
CONTADURIA, 1687, 
N.4 


THE MINOR VOYAGES ACROSS THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

Navigating through the Gulf of Panama, Vasco Núñez de Balboa would likewise be the 
first to organize an expedition to explore the west coast of South America, within the 
phase of what could be termed as the minor voyages in the South Pacific. One of these 
was accidental, when the fleet of Bishop Tomás de Berlanga, blown off course, sighted 
for the first time the Galapagos Islands (1535), which probably were to be seen anew 
by one of the ships of Hernando de Grijalva (1536) and most definitely by Diego de 
Rivadeneira (1546), after which they were incorporated into the constellation of the 
Hispanic world. ** 


More sustained efforts would unfold during the second half of the century in the vicini- 
ty of the Strait of Magellan, which would be frequently transited by Spanish vessels, in 
their desire to improve navigational expertise through a passageway of vital importance 
for transportation and communication between the two oceans. After the well-publicized 
expeditions of Magellan and Jofre de Loaisa, a third fleet, under the command of Alonso 
Camargo (1539-1541), would leave from Seville on a reconnaissance and colonizing mis- 
sion concerning this region, which allowed them to gather new information on the strait, 
explore the Chilean coast and, with all probability, sight the island of Juan Fernandez. The 
next expedition (1553-1554) was to depart from the Chilean port of Valdivia under the 
command of Francisco de Ulloa. It would serve to enhance the available hydrographic infor- 
mation on the area. This would be followed by voyages undertaken by two ships under the 
command of Francisco Cortés and Juan Ladrillero respectively. The second of these vessels 
would be the first one to cross the Strait from the Pacific to the Atlantic, returning shortly 
after to the Chilean port of Concepción (1557-1559). The next crossing of the strait 
(1579-1580) would be carried out by Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, the so-called hombre 
del Sur, the veteran voyager of the Pacific, which while only making it to the Atlantic, would 
also be the first one to pursue through that path the trip back to Spain, from where yet 
another expedition would be organized only to end in a resounding failure (1581-1586). 
Finally, and already into the 17‘ century, the brothers Bartolomé and Gonzalo Garcia de 
Nodal (1618-1619), would travel to the Straight and be the first to circumnavigate Tierra 
de Fuego.'’ 


Related to these reconnaissance voyages within the area of the Strait of Magellan is 
the adventure of the navigator Juan Fernandez, who in his journey from Peru to Chile 
would discover the islands to be named after him, which most probably were sighted 





16 G. Manrique: "Fray Tomás de Berlanga, descubridor del archipiélago de Colón. Su vida, sus viajes y su 
obra", Boletín de la Real Sociedad Geográfica, t. XCIX (1963), pp. 247-277; y M. Cuesta Domingo: "Las 
islas Galápagos en la dinámica del Océano Pacífico", Revista de Historia Naval, t. IV (1986), pp. 5-36 

'7 Cf. The biographies of A. Landin Carrasco: Vida y viajes de Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, Madrid, 1945; 
R. Arciniega: Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa (el Ulises de América), Buenos Aires, 1956; y C. Araníbar: 
Sarmiento de Gamboa, Lima, 1964. Cf. As well as the introduction of J. Batista to P. Sarmiento de 
Gamboa: Derrotero al Estrecho de Magallanes, Madrid, 1987; and that of M. J. Sarabia Viejo a P. Sarmiento 
de Gamboa: Viajes al Estrecho de Magallanes, Madrid, 1988. For an overall perspective, J. Oyarzun Inarra: 
Exploraciones españolas al Estrecho de Magallanes y Tierra de Fuego, Madrid, 1976. 
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Account of the discoveries made by Pedro de 
Valdivia, Governor of Chile, in the territories 
of Santiago del Nuevo Extremo, the Strait 

of Magellan and the Copiago and Coquimbo 
Valleys. Valparaiso, 3 September 1544. 
Manuscript paper. 7 sheets, 31.7 x 21.7 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 
LI 2 


first by Camargo as well as the expeditions of the San Félix and San Ambrosio (1563- 
1574?). A second voyage (1576) is attributed to Fernandez, a trip that might have led 
to the discovery of Easter Island (Rapa Nui) and perhaps even New Zealand. Whatever 
the case may be, the series of voyages towards the north that followed access to the 
South Sea from the isthmus of Panama, would conclude by the early 17‘ century 
when the contour of the east coast of the Pacific was drawn from the latitude of 42 
degrees north all the way to Tierra del Fuego.'® 


THE MINOR VOYAGES IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 


The exploration of the western coasts of North America had a two-fold objective: on 
the one hand, the expansion of the territories occupied by the Spaniards ( running 
parallel to the penetration overland to colonize territories to the north of Mexico) and, 
on the other hand, the search for a passage between the two oceans, the famous 
“Northwest Passage". This was complemented, later on, by the identification of support 
points for the voyages between the Philippines and Nueva España. This is a cycle of 
expeditions that could be referred to as the minor voyages in the North Pacific.'? 


The first explorations were to take place after the discovery of the South Sea by 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa that led to the voyage of Gaspar de Espinosa to the Gulf of 
Nicoya (1517). This was later (1522-1523) surpassed by the expeditions of Hernan 
Ponce and Bartolomé Hurtado, who were to explore the coasts of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, as well as by that of Andrés Niño and Gil González Dávila, who arrived at 
the coasts of Guatemala and maybe even Chiapas in Mexico. Finally, the voyage of 
Gaspar de Morales, which reached the archipelago of Las Perlas, before the expedition 
of Francisco Becerra closed this cycle.* 


A second wave of exploration was to be designed during this period, using Mexican ports 
as the point of departure, and where the primary mandate was to conduct reconnaissance 
missions of the Gulf of California. The first such expeditions, instructed by Hernán Cortés, in- 
clude those entrusted to Álvaro de Saavedra (who reached Manzanillo Bay in 1527), Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza (who discovered the Islas de las Tres Marías in 1532), Hernando 
de Grijalva (who would discover the Revillagigedo Islands and Baja California in 1533), 
Hernán Cortés himself (in 1535 and 1536, when he would reach the Bahía de la Paz in 
Baja California), and finally Francisco de Ulloa (who made forays into the Gulf of California 
in 1539-1540). As early as during the administration of the first Viceroy of Nueva España, 
Antonio de Mendoza, Francisco de Alarcón was to reach the head of the Gulf of California, 


18 J. T. Medina: El piloto Juan Fernández, descubridor de [s islas que llevan su nombre, y Juan Jufré, arma- 
dor de la expedición que hizo en busca de otras en el Mar del Sur, Santiago, 1918; J. Jáudenes García: 
"El piloto Juan Fernández, el brujo", Revista General de Marina, n.° 155 (1958), pp. 355-363; y R. L. 
Woodward: Robinson Crusoe's Island: a history of the Juan Fernández islands, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1969, 

12 For an overall vision of the Spanish exploration along the the America coast, of the North Pacific, cf. W. 
L. Cook. Flood Tide of Empire. Spain and the Pacific Northwest, 1543-1819, New Haven, 1973. 

20 Cf. The classic study by J. T. Medina: El descubrimiento del Océano Pacífico. Vasco Núñez de Balboa, 
Hernando de Magallanes y sus compañeros, Santiago de Chile, 1913-1920 (tomos 1 y II). 
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Royal Provision to Francisco de Camargo, by which he is entrusted with conquering and 
settling the Strait of Magellan. Valladolid, 8 December 1536. 

Part of the Book of Royal Decrees of the Council of the Indies of the Audiencia of Chile. 
Manuscript paper. 4 sheets, 28 x 19.5 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, CHILE, 165, L. 1, fols. 8r. - 11 v. 


To dominate the remote lands 


The discovery of the Strait of Magellan, the longed for step toward the new 
ocean, opened the spice trade route. The Spanish vessels, encouraged by that 
heroic deed, imitated the feat and crossed toward the Pacific; although: they 
were not the only ones. The rival powers looked for their trail, partly to join in 
on the expected commercial profits that this maritime road offered, partly to 
damage the enerny's interests. The Spanish authorities were aware of such dan- 
ger and, as a better solution, planned a better control of the Strait. 
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Description of Juan Ladrillero's journey along the coasts of 
Chile and the Strait of Magellan. 1558. 

Manuscript paper. Notebook with 32 sheets 

Of\ dimensions 34.6 x-21,5 Ip 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 33, N. 1, R. 1. 
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In 1536 a fleet was organized to populate those far lands, in spite of the rough- 
ness of its climate and the difficulty of yielding results. The political and military 
interest carried weight, and therefore Carlos I formed an armada to such an end, 
funded by the bishop of Plasencia, Gutierre de Vargas Carvajal. The undertaking was 
to be carried out by Francisco Alonso de Camargo, also from Plasencia, although he 
declined from governing the Terra Australis, which is how that province was called. 
They set off from Seville in 1539, reaching their destination. Francisco de Ribera, 
who took over the commission abandoned by Camargo, disappeared in the waters 
of the Strait and only Camargo crossed it, spotting the island of Chiloe and arriving 
finally to the port of Arequipa. 
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There were new attempts, although unsuccessful: Pedro de 
Valdivia, first Spanish governor of Chile, expanded his de- 
marcation southward and tried to reach the Strait, but did 
not achieve it. Neither did Hurtado de Mendoza, although 
the expedition that he entrusted to Juan Ladrillero in 1557 
was the first to cross the Strait in the opposite direction. 


Those lands and their valuable waters resisted and, although 
the Spaniards got to found some insular settlements, they 
could not prevent the English pirate Francis Drake from 
crossing the Atlantic in 1578, attacking Valdivia before set- 
ting sail to the Moluccas Islands. 


Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa chased Drake and, after losing 
sight of him, continued his own voyage to: Spain, where 
he proposed to Philip II the organization of a new armada 
with which to fortify and populate the Strait of Magellan. 
Twenty-three ships left from Sanlucar de Barrameda in 
1581, four of which reached their destination, with only one 
remaining. The settlements of Nombre de Jesus and Ciudad 
del Rey Don Felipe (or Puerto del Hambre) were founded, 
an ambitious project that needed urgent help. Sarmiento de 
Gamboa returned to Spain to remedy the situation and, in 
the meéearitimes$ent provisions from Brazit.The sinkin¢of 
his ship doomed the first Spanish inhabitants of the Strait, 
and their settlements were abandoned. 


Many were the plans and many the ships that navigated the 
austral waters since then, but those remote lands were not 
dominated until centuries after. 

A. S. de M. 
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Tabla Geográphica del Reyno de Chile, including the southernmost territories of 
South America. [1646] 

Accompanies the Histórica Relación del Reyno de Chile..., by Alonso de Ovalle, printed 
in Rome by Francisco Cavallo, 1646. Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 32.9 x 46.5 cm 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-PERU and. CHILE, 271. From the Library, L.A., 
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Letter from Hernán Cortés on the preparation 
of expeditions for the South Sea, complaining 
about the attitude of the Audiencia of Mexico. 
Tehuantepec, 25 January 1533. 
Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 29.8 x 21 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 16, N.1, R.11 
Lo 
(190). 


before advancing into the Colorado River (1540), while Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo explored the 
region thoroughly, arriving first in San Diego and probably Monterrey, after having travelled 
along the coast to the north. He would eventually die in an accident and was replaced by 
his navigator Bartolomé Ferrelo, who would pursue the mission and reach Cape Mendocino, 
the westernmost point of California, on the 40th parallel (1542-1543)." 


We should likewise note that in the second half of the century -and when the second 
phaseof the great trans- Pacific expeditions had already commenced - there was the 
intention of taking advantage of the return trips from the Philippines to conduct recon- 
naissance missions of the coast of California. This principle was established in 1565, 
but the first attempt, by Sebastián Rodríguez Cermeño, would not occur until thirty 
years later. It would reach the coastline of California along the 42™ parallel (1595). The 
most important explorations of all, during this period, would be undertaken in the 17% 
century under the leadership of Sebastián Vizcaíno (1602-1603). He travelled by the 
American coasts from Acapulco to Oregon, drafting maps, identifying routes, and esta- 
blish place names -very precise information that would be incorporated into the charts 
of the Manila Galleon. The phase or cycle (after minor voyages such as those of Juan 
de Iturbe in 1616 or the one of Francisco Ortega en 1632- comes to an end with the 
expedition of Pedro Porter de Casanate (1648-1650), who traced the contour of the 
coastline of the Gulf of California, plotted its mountains, valleys and hills and described 
the customs of the indigenous people.** 


EPILOGUE 


To sum it up, the discovery of the South Sea by Vasco Núñez de Balboa triggered, to- 
gether with the exploration of the American coast of the Pacific, a wave of transpacific 
expeditions that taking-off either from Spain or the American Viceroyalties, established 
Spanish presence in the Moluccas, the Philippines (which in time would lead to Spain's 
settling first in the Marianas and later on in the Caroline Islands) as well as the explo- 
ration of various archipelagos such as Melanesia and Polynesia; all while searching for 
the Terra Australis.** 





?! For this cycle, cf. G. Holmes: From New Spainby Sea tothe Californias, 1519-1668, Glendale, 1963; A. 
del Portillo: Descubrimientos y exploraciones en las costas de California, 1532-1650, Madrid, 1982; M. 
León-Portilla: Hernán Cortés y la Mar del Sur, Madrid, 1985; L. González: "Hernán Cortés, la Mar del Sur 
y el descubrimiento de Baja California", Anuario de Estudios Americanos, n.* 43 (1985), pp. 573-644; 
y M. de Jarmi Chapa: La expansión española hacia América y el Océano Pacífico. II. La Mar del Sur y el 
impulso hacia el oriente, México, 1988. 

22 Cf. Aside from the previously mentioned studies, the Works of H. R. Waqner: "The Voyageto California of 
Sebastián Rodriguez Cermenho in 1595", California Historical Society Quarterly, n.° 3 (1924), pp. 3-24; 
and F. Morales Padrón: "Galleons, Pirates, Pearls and Fantastic Straits. California, XVII Century", To the 
Totem Shore. The Spanish Presence on the Northwest Coast, Madrid, 1986, pp. 8-21. 

23 On the Spanish misfortunes in Micronesia, cf. The studies contained in the work of M. D. Elizalde, J. M. 
Fradera y L. Alonso (eds.): Imperios y naciones en el Pacifico, t. Il, pp. 315-442. Cf. As well as P. Albala 
Hernandez y R. Rodriguez-Ponga Salamanca: Relaciones de Espana con las Islas Marianas. La lengua 
chamorra, Madrid, 1986; P. Hidalgo Nuchera (ed.): Redescubrimiento de las Islas Palaos, Madrid, 1993; y 
M. D. Elizalde Pérez-Grueso: España en el Pacífico. La colonia de las Islas Carolinas, 1885-1889, Madrid, 
1992, 
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Royal Decree and capitulation with Hernán 
Cortés, Marquis del Valle, for the discovery, 
conquest and settlement of the islands and 
lands of the South Sea of New Spain. Madrid, 
27 October 1529. 

Part of the Book of Royal Decrees of the 
Council of the Indies, "Registros Generalísimos". 
Manuscript paper. 29 x 21 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, INDIFERENTE, 415, 
SS 
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The consolidation of Spain in the Philippines should be considered a tremendous suc- 
cess, for it positioned the Spanish Empire in the main axis of what could be described as 
the first process of Globalization. It allowed Spain to maintain permanent relationships 
with the great frontier countries (first and foremost China and Japan) and also establis- 
hed the first transpacific route that would remain in service for two and a half centuries. 
The southern explorations, however, were not sustained, for neither the Solomons, nor 
the Marquesas or for that matter the Australia del Espiritu Santo (New Hebrides or, 
today, Vanuatu) were revisited. Thus, little else remains of the Spanish presence down 
under other than names of the two archipelagos and the memories of a heroic under- 
taking, which actually should not be regarded as irrelevant.** 


Special mention should be made of Spanish perseverance over the Moluccas, despite 
the exclusion -provisions determined by the Treaty of Zaragoza in 1529. Truly, setting 
aside the earlier mentioned expeditions which were carried out after its signing, the 
unification of the Spanish and Portuguese Crowns in 1580 fostered a renewed Spanish 
presence in the region so as to defend the Portuguese Moluccas, initially following the 
revolt of the Sultan of Ternate, and later on to repulse the Dutch offensive. Thus, the 
first measure adopted by the Spaniards following the expulsion of the Portuguese from 
Ternate in 1575 was to dispatch a reconnaissance mission headed by Francisco Duenas 
en 1582, which was to be followed by a string of unsuccessful attacks: Juan Ronquillo 
commanding a Portuguese-Spanish composite fleet in 1582-1585, Pedro Sarmiento 
at the helm of a second fleet in 1584 and a third one under the orders of Juan de 
Moron in 1585. The most formidable of all military expeditions was led personally by 
the Governor Gómez Pérez Dasmariñas, which ended dramatically following the death 
of the Governor himself in the course of a mutiny before arriving in the Moluccas -a 
development aborted the operation. A decade later, Juan Juárez Gallinato went to the 
rescue of the fleet of the Portuguese Admiral André Furtado de Mendonça who had 
failed anew in his attack against Ternate in 1602.* 


It is at this point and time that the newly established Royal Dutch East Indies Company 
would come into the picture. In 1603 It would launch its first attack against Goa, the 
capital of the Portuguese Indies, merely two years before admiral Cornelis Maatalief 
was to capture the entire archipelago of the Moluccas, ousting the Portuguese from 
Ternate, and the neighboring islands of Ambon and Tidore, once and for all. An offen- 
sive of such magnitude jolted the Spaniards in the Philippines, whose governor -Pedro 
Bravo de Acuña- headed an expedition that left the port of Oton (in the island of Panay) 
on the 23" of January, 1606. A three-thousand strong contingent landed in Ternate, 
inflicted a decisive victory over the Sultan, took over the island, and extracted from the 
Sultan his submission to Spanish sovereignty. In time, the Sultan became a valuable 


24 The bibliography on the transpacific routy is vast. Let us just make mention the synthesis made by M. 
Alfonso Mola y C. Martinez Shaw: El Galeón de Manila, Madrid, 2003. 

25 Cf. J.-N. Sanchez Pons: "Tiempos Malucos. España y sus Islas de las Especias, 1565-1653", en S. 
Truchuelo (ed.): Andrés de Urdaneta, pp. 621-650. 


defender of Portuguese and Spanish interests in the archipelago. These developments 
constituted the dawn of a systematic occupation policy, with the continued presence 
of a resident Governor in Ternate and the erection of a network of fortifications (not 
only in Ternate and Tidore, but likewise in the neighboring islands of Halmahera and 
- | - E Morotai as well as away from the Moluccas, in the Celebes (Sulawesi), all of which was 
E roi eed M > . A - ML. designed to keep in check any possible Dutch counterattack. The decision shall merit 
-— E | the support of Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola who wrote about it in his famous 
book, Conquista de las Islas Malucas, published in 1609, upon the persistent request 
of the Count of Lemos, the concurrent President of the Council of the Indies) Consejo 
de Indias.?e 
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By 1616, the Portuguese and Spanish collaboration to defend the empire took the 
form of an agreement signed by the Viceroy of Goa, Jerónimo de Azevedo, and the 
Governor of the Philippines, Juan de Silva, who sailed to the Moluccas, leading an expe- 
dition composed of ten vessels, four galleys, a patache and a number of smaller ships, 
with a total of five thousand crew on board, with no positive results until the death of 
the chief of the expedition in April of that year. This, however, did not mean the loss 
of the Moluccas by Spain, as the latter maintained its garrisons in Ternate and Tidore 
even after the signing of the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. Following the victory of 
1649, which may be considered the last battle of the Dutch War of Independence, or 
the Eighty Years' War, Spain was able to maintain its garrisons until these were finally 
abandoned upon the instruction of Governor Sabiniano Manrique de Lara in 1662. Even 
after this, a small Spanish garrison would be established and kept in the tiny Island of 
Siau, to the north of Sulawesi, between 1671 and 1677.2’ 


"EXC 





Indeed, the great Spanish adventure in the Pacific that began following the discovery 
of the South Sea in 1513, half a millennium ago, did produce significant results. From 
that day on, the voyages to the Moluccas, the occupation of the Philippines and its 


Primo viaggio intorno al Globo 
Terracqueo, by Antonio Pigafetta. [1524]. 
Facsimile edition of the original preserved 


in the Biblioteca Amborsiana in Milan, corollary explorations and expeditions in the search for the Austral territories constitute 
produced by Ediciones Grial, a glorious chapter in the history of navigation, and marked a period throughout almost 
Vicenza, Italy (1994). the entire 16' century, when the Pacific Ocean was truly a Spanish lake.?8 


Editorial Circulo Científico. 


26 Cf. The modern edition published in Madrid, 1992. 

27 Cf. R. Valladares Ramirez: Castilla y Portugal en Asia (1580-1680). Declive imperial y adaptación, 
Lovaina, 2002. 

28 The termed was coined by O. H. K. Spate: El Pacifico desde Magallanes. I. El lago español, Madrid, 
2006 (first English edition, Canberra, 1979) 
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Logbook and maps of the coasts of California, from the Barra de Navidad to Cape Mendocino, 
expedition of Sebastián Vizcaino, done by Jerónimo Martin Palacios. Mexico, 19 November 1603. 
The coast between Monterrey and San Francisco Bay is exhibited, of which only its mouth is shown. 
" Manuscript paper: colour drawings. 1 sheet, 31.6 x 22.2 cm 
Am Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-MEXICO, 53 (29). In MP-LIBROS MANUSCRITOS, 40, fol. 87 v*. 


Map of the new land of Santa Cruz, southern extreme of the Californian peninsular. 3 May 1535. 
Manuscript paper; sepia ink drawing, 1 sheet, 29.5 x 20.5 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-MEXICO, 6 


California: pL d 
From myth . | ^ 
to reality 


Before Cortés set foot on the territories 
of Moctezurna, even before Balboa had 
seen the South Sea, García Rodriguez 
de Montalvo was already describing 
California, even though as a mythical 
place. All readers of the novels of caval- 
ry knew of that mythical island populated 
with black amazons of beautiful and ro- 
bust bodies, whose. weapons and harnes- . | 

ses were made of gold, the only/metal they/-% eis 
knew. 


When Hernán Cortés defeated the Aztecs, 

he toyed with the idea of advancing west- 
ward-and reaching the Pacific Ocean, whe- 

re a new path was being sought to facili- 
tate communications with the Atlantic, the 
mythical Strait of Anian. His proposal recei- 
ved the royal nod and in 1529 he was autho- 
rized to organize the undertaking, wherein he 
would head the government and receive par- 
tial possession of the islands and new lands 
that he would discover. He however encoun- 
tered the hostility of some, of which he gave 
full account toWhe icgurtethoóugh' he remained; undaunted. The. first; expedition 
produced-few*results/and the-second, forked in\two directions, ‘arrived in the 
southern extreme of the peninsula of California and diverted Hernando de Grijalva 
to the Pacific Coast. But it was the third, led by the very own Cortés, the one 
that'in May of 13553168 him tothe discovery of the Day-ofSanta\ Cruz, which is 
captured on the displayed map. 





But it was the fourth, guided by Francisco de Ulloa in 1539, the one that gave form 
to the Sea of Cortés, by catching sight of the Colorado River and, on its return, sai- 
ling by the oceanic coast of that great island. A malicious writer identified it with 
the mythical California, an ironic wink to some of the riches that were escaping the 
Marquis del Valle. 








American native 
from the New 
Galicia Province. 


AGI, MP-MEXICO, 560. 
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The Viceroy of New Spain wanted to restart the discovery venture and in 1542 sent Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo to examine the Californian coast until he reached Cape Mendocino. 
There were no actual results, although it remained clear that it was a peninsula, from 
which they deduced that the Strait of Anian had to be more to the North. 


Soon other myths emerged, such as that of the cities of Cibola and Quivira, while 
the barren coasts gained a new dimension when it was found that they could 
make out the galleons from Manila before they descended into Acapulco. This 
reason prompted the Viceroy of to entrust Sebastian Vizcaino with the exploration 
of the Californian coasts, looking for bays and protection for the Manila galleons, 
as already they were under threat from priates. them. In 1603 Vizcaino set cour- 
se to the north and described these coasts with precision, including between 
Monterrey and the San Francisco Bay, which he did not enter as only details of 
its entrance are given. 

A. S. de M. 


EXPLORING THE FAR SOUTH 


Voyages in Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego 
and the Strait of Magellan 


Fray Tomás de Berlanga, 1535. 
Discovery of the Galápagos Islands. 


Francisco Alonso Camargo, 1539-1541. 
Poin Seville to-the coast-of Chile: 


Francisco de Ulloa, 1553-1554. 
From Valdivia (Chile) to the Strait of Magellan. 


Juan Ladrillero, 1557-1559. 
First passage from the Strait of Magellan to the 
Atlantic. 


Juan Fernández, 1563-1574. 
Discovery of 5an Felix, 5an Ambrosio and Juan 
Fernández Islands. 


Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, 
1579-1580. 
From Chile to Spain through the Strait of Magellan. 


Bartolomé and Gonzalo Nodal, 
1618-1619. 
Circumnavigation of Tierra del Fuego. 


DRAWING THE CALIFORNIAS 


EXPEDITIONS ALONG 

THE COAST OF NEW SPAIN 

From the Mexican ports founded by Cortés and on 
board ships that are now being built in shipyards on 
the Pacific, a series of voyages 1s organised with the 
aim of mapping the Gulf of California. 


EXPEDITIONS COMMANDED 
BY HERNÁN CORTÉS 


Álvaro de Saavedra 1527 
Mapping as far as Manzanillo Bay. 


Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 1532 
Discovery of the Tres Marías Islands. 


Hernán Cortés 1535 y 1536 
In Bahía de la Paz (Baja California). 


Francisco de Ulloa 1539 - 1540 
Along the Gulf of California. 


EXPEDITIONS OF 

VICEROY MENDOZA 

Fernando de Alarcón 1540 
Sailing along the Colorado River. 


Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 1542 - 1543 
Sailing to 40° north. Cape Mendocino and San Diego 
Bay. 


COURSE CHARTS 
FOR A GALLEON 


A STOP-OVER FOR 

THE NAO OF ACAPULCO 

The authorities in New Spain insist on using the return 
journeys of the Manila Galleon as an opportunity for 
the ships and pilots to record and map the coast on 
their journey to Acapulco. They search for any islands 
or natural ports. 

The results the creation of accurate maps and course 
charts. 


Pedro de Unamuno 1587 
In search of the Armenian Islands 


Sebastian Rodriguez Cemeno 1595 
Shipwreck in search of safe havens 


Sebastian Vizcaino 1602 
Scientific voyage to Cabo Blanco 


Tanhauser Estudio 


La Exploración Del Océano Pacifico / Explora 
EXPLORANDO LA COSTA AMERICANA / | 


ARCHIPIELAGO DE 
LAS GALAPAGOS 
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Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, by Abraham Ortelius. Antwerp, printed by Christoval Plantino, 1588. 
Map 94, entitled India, is exhibited, corresponding to the peninsulars of India, Malaysia, Cochinchina, 
islands of Indonesia, coasts of East Asia, the Philippine Islands, Japan, coasts of North Arnerica and 
several archipelagos discovered in the second half of the 16* century. 

Paper book, printed. 206 sheets, 45 x 30.1 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Biblioteca, L.A. s. XVI - 1 
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An illuminated ocean 


The trails left by the ships were tracing the pattern frorn which to draw the map of 
the South Sea, which was understood already to be an ocean that joined the New 
World and the Far East, this way closing the roundness of the Earth. 


The European cartographers showed tremendous interest in all the information that 
arrived and soon were tracing nautical charts and maps with which to trace a sil- 
houette to those far coasts. If the cartographers in the service of the Spanish Crown 
were taking great pains in giving form to its territories, outstanding figures like the 
Flemish Abraham Ortelius, born in 1527, expressed the overall apprehension in 
spreading such knowledge. 


His work, which saw the light in 1571, gathered and systematized the geographic 
knowledge of the moment, forming an atlas that gave a global vision of the pla- 
net, at least of what was known. Rapidly disseminated and translated into diffe- 
rent languages, it represented an essential milestone in the history of cartography. 
Understanding it that way, Felipe II appointed him official geographer in 1575 and 
put him in charge of various works. 


The first edition in Spanish of his Tehatrum was published in Antwerp in 1588 and 
includes this map referred to as Indiae Orientalis; it depicts distinctly the coasts of 
Asia, from China until the peninsulas of Indochina, Malaysia and India, as well as 
the main islands of Indonesia. This insular universe that closes or opens the Indian 
Ocean as desired, extends Eastward through New Guinea and the archipelagos of 
St. Lazarus, los Jardines, the Thieves, and further North, Formosa and Japan, linking 
with tremendous proximity with the American continent. Even if much was lacking 
in specifics, form was already being given to the Lago Español, the same one that 
is illustrated in another of his maps. The American continent appears well-defined 
in his outlines, although with sorne imprecisions in the far ends. In appreciation of 
the uniqueness of both maps, the islands of 5t. Lazarus, los Jardines ,the Thieves, 
Solomon or New Guinea serve as a link to the Asian coasts, in an ocean that is iden- 
tified with both the South Sea and with the Pacificum. 

A. S. de M. 
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This map, the most 
comprehensive and 
accurate of its the time, 
was held in high esteem 
by the sailors of the 18th 


versions with slight 
variations, all of them 
done by the Jesuit priest 
Pedro Murillo Velarde. 
Being very familiar with 
the Philippine islands, 

he included an allegory 
about St. Francis Xavier 
in this copy, serving as 
evidence of his presence 
in these places and 

a recognition of the 

role that the Society 

of Jesus played in the 
evangelization of the 
Orient. Another hand left 
its mark on this map, "t 
that of Nicolás de la Cruz 
Bagay, a native Tagalog 
educated in the Spanish 
culture, who was known 
for his skills in engraving 
and printing. 
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Carta Hydrographica y 
Chorographica de las 
Yslas Filipinas, map of the 
Philippinelslandscarriedout 
byPedroMurilloVelardeand 
drawn up by Nicolás de 

la Cruz Bagay. 1734. 
Manuscript paper; ink 
drawing, 1 sheet, 55.6 x 
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IN STRANGE WORLDS: CASTILE'S 
FIRST IMAGE OF EAST ASIA” 


Dolors Folch Fornesa, Universitat Pompeu Fabra, Barcelona 
Translated by Marlon James Sales 


When Miquel de Legazpi (1502-1572) sailed towards Asia in search of a transoce- 
anic route towards the Spice Islands, he already perfectly knew the importance of 
China in Asian trade. Andrés de Urdaneta (1498-1568), who had participated in the 
failed expedition of Loaysa in 1525 and had remained in jail in Moluccas for eight years, 
had left a Relación where he affirmed that in Southeast Asia there was a great regard 
for China, as well as for the vast array of porcelain and all manner of silk, musk and 
other sumptuous chattels, China, according to the Portuguese who have been there, Is 
the best thing there is in those parts. He then proceeded to explain the importance of 
Chinese commerce with the Philippines, since each year two junks come to this island 
from China to do trade. Given that all the attempts of the Castilians to settle in the 
Spice Islands were faced by Portugal's active hostility, It was imperative to find a return 
route that crossed the Pacific directly, thus avoiding the Portuguese fortresses in the 
Indian Ocean. For this reason, when talks of mounting an expedition to the East were 
once again held at the beginning of the 1560s after many failed attempts, Philip I 
personally sent a cedula to Urdaneta —who in 1553 had given up sea travel and had 
put on the Augustinian habit in a Mexican convent—, asking him as a cosmographer 
and navigator who was very familiar with the Islands to take care of the expedition and 
find a route for the return voyage. Urdaneta selected five Augustinians for his expedi- 
tion, one of whom was Martin de Rada (1533-1578), regarded by his contemporaries 
as a great mathematician, gyeometrician and astronomer, one of the best in the world, 
who has written a book on navigation: in the context where they found themselves in, 
Rada's knowledge allowed him to make the biggest decisions of the age. 


THE SPRINGBOARD THAT WAS THE PHILIPPINES 


Legazpi's expedition reached Samar in the Philippines in February, 1565, and docked at 
Cebu two months after on the 27th of April. Soon thereafter, Urdaneta, who had cer- 
tainly amassed a wealth of experience with winds and currents during his long captivity in 
Moluccas and had shown his solid nautical knowledge in the way he quided the expedition 
directly to Guam and from there to the Philippines, embarked on the return trip, leaving the 
1Oth parallel that was his position at the outset and sailing north until the 40th parallel to 
take advantage of the Kuroshio current that would carry him directly to California and from 
there to Acapulco. With this trip, the two routes that for the next two and a half centuries 
would link Mexico and the Philippines were thus fixed with hardly any significant variation 
made thereafter. 


l 
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Map of the first Spanish 
settlement in the 
Philippine Islands. 15 
March 1565. 
Manuscript paper; pen 


drawing, coloured. 1 sheet, 


31x21 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, MP-FILIPINAS, 4. 








The insular complexity of the Philippine archipelago became a 
challenge for the exploration and eventual domination of Spain. It was 
difficult to find an adequate place for settlement since the government 
was established in those far-flung provinces with the help of but a 
handful of troops and with limited resources. Although the Spaniards 
first settled on the island of Cebu, they soon moved to Manila, with 
its better location and provisions, a few years later. It was necessary, 
however, to maintain a small group of soldiers, purveyance and 
munitions for the defense of Spanish possessions and interests, as 
proven by the inquiry sent to the Council of the Indies. Philip II was 
resolute in this regard, responding to the request of the governor of 
those islands that bore his name to the best of his capabilities. 


Natives of Philippines. 
Boxer Codex. Lilly Library. 





Rada was immediately made to count stars and measure longitudes, with the hope that 
he would find the way to justify the presence of the Castilians in those parts. And he did 
so with such earnestness that he even managed to convince the Portuguese comman- 
der of a fleet that besieged Cebu for months on end. Cebu, in fact, was completely wi- 
thin the Portuguese zone, and so was the entire Philippines. But Rada's measurements 
convinced Urdaneta, who considered them correct. These would later be the scientific 
basis for the Spaniards' claim of not only of building settlements in the Philippines but 
also expanding towards the Moluccas. 


The first years in Cebu would prove to be extremely fragile to the extent that they 
would make Legazpi exclaim that if he only had his way, he would have certainly left 
the place, which he did not like at all, be it based on the demarcation of Castile or 
that of Portugal. A large group of people had gone with Urdaneta aboard the flags- 
hip to make the voyage back home. There remained a handful of Castilians and three 
Augustinians on land -among them Diego de Herrera, who was chosen as superior, and 
Martin de Rada-, and a motley crew of people from different seas, Venetians, Greeks 
and French among others, who hardly understood each other, suffered extreme hunger, 
and were continually besieged by the Portuguese as well as the natives, who either 
speared them, or fled to the mountain with all their supplies. At camp, where nothing 
more than crumbs were served and rations were becoming scantier as the days went 
by, and where fires, fortuitous or intentional, razed through straw huts, the Castilians 
and their monks survived under very precarious conditions. 


During these two years, the anguish of finding out if they were to stay there weighed 
upon the small group of men, and spurred the Augustinians’ mounting criticism against 
the course of action taken by the leaders first, against Legazpi, and then successively 
against Guido de Lavezaris y Francisco de Sande. The transfer in 1567 from Cebu to 
Panay worsened the situation even more. They were horrified upon learning about all the 
deaths and the bloodshed, and the excesses and shamelessness with which everything 
was being done, the Augustinians would demand the resignation of Legazpi, who had 
already ineffectual because of his old age, his soul ready to depart after just a few gold, 
and would speak out against the precariousness of the settlement in the Philippines, 
because, as the soldiers and captains stand on one leg like the crane waiting for their 
return to their lands, all exercise has been to steal in order to eat. 


Certainly, the conguistadores' unrest accrued because of the political fragmentation of 
the islands, which made rapid settlement impossible. One of those who first came exclai- 
med exasperatedly that among native chieftains, where one says basket, the other says 
mallet, while Rada directly informed the King of the absolute lack of political structures, 
the people of these isles had neither king nor lord, and without any form of law, which in 
turn made it impossible to organize them for any labor, they do not intend to amass any 
wealth, and they are the most slothful people in the world. In this context, missionary la- 
bor veered towards simple mimicry, given that the Indios easily convert and take our faith, 
like monkeys eager to imitate our way of dressing up and talking and everything else. 


Petition from the Council 
of the Indies on the 

crew and defence of 

the Philippine Islands, 
requesting that troops 

be sent from New Spain. 
Madrid, 13 April 1576. 
Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 
45.6 X 31 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, INDIFERENTE, 
738: N. 190 








Spanish weapons were 
somewhat consubstantial 
with the control of the 
Philippines. Irrespective 
of the fact that some 
Orientals had always been 
armed, it was certain 
that weapons were as 
important as silver. The 
former was used for 
securing authority, and 
the latter, for financing 
it. This can be gleaned 
from this inquiry sent 

to the Council of the 
Indies and reviewed by 
Philip II himself. In fact, 
it was probable that it 
was the very hand of the 
sovereign that wrote a 
favorable resolution to 
the request on the margin 
of this document: more 
weapons, more resources 
and more money. 
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The situation in Panay was unsustainable by the end of 1570. Legazpi began to prepare 
to transfer towards Manila, convinced that it had better agricultural production, a better 
port and better trading relations with China. He had reason to think so, for an expedition 
to Manila led by Martín de Goiti in May of 1570 had ran into 40 traders from China 
and another 20 from Japan. The enthusiasm brought about by such relation clearly 
swayed Legazpi: the city of Manila was founded on the 24* of June, 1571. 


Although the colony began to have relative stability because of this, the Augustinians 
did not relent in their criticisms; they sent a devastating memoir -written by Rada and 
signed by all the Augustinians- directly to Philip II in which they reported that the 
conquest and settlement had been carried out in a desultory manner and accused the 
Spaniards of tirelessly killing, raping and robbing village after village, behaving like a 
band of pirates without even mentioning God or the king: We, Spaniards, are infamous 
in this land, our name despised, so too the most holy name of Our Lord, as usurpers 
of another man's property, godless corsairs and exactors of human blood. The gover- 
nor and the encomenderos reacted immediately: the Respuesta al parescer de Rada, 
signed by renowned names such as Martin de Goiti and Juan de la Isla, refuted Rada's 
arguments one by one, and portrayed an idyllic panorama of the Spanish settlement 
in the Philippines. 


But the suffering of the natives was real and evident most especially in the famines 
that ravaged the islands in the 16th century after the Spaniards' repeated and lawless 
raids caused a severe decline in the population: the conquest of the Philippines, judging 
from the documents of its first settlers, was bloodier than what is commonly assumed. 
In 1573, Francisco de Ortega -an Augustinian who arrived in 1571- would denounce 
the bloodbath that came with Juan de Salcedo's conquest of Ilocos and Pangasinan 
(on the western coast of Luzon). Ortega, who in keeping with Philip I's rules talked 
about pacification instead of conquest, reported that the people of the inland who 
have reportedly been pacified, had gone from 400,000 persons down to 40,000. Rada 
also reported three successive expeditions to the conquest of the Ilocos region, where 
more people have died in that land than in any other part already been conquered. The 
actual estimates assume that between 1565 and 1600, the total population of the 
Philippines went down by 36% with a high of 42% in the Visayas: the worst famine 
happened in Panay -reiterated many times by Rada and Herrera-, which killed half of 
the entire population. 


The settlement in Manila and the beginning of trading with China started to flourish. 
But during the rest of the 16th century, the governors of the islands had their eyes set 
on Moluccas, Borneo, Siam, Cambodia, Japan and China, instead of on the very islands 
where they themselves were stationed. Even Martin de Rada complained in 1577 that 
everyone in the Philippines, friars and conquistadores alike, dreamed of going to China 
without anyone taking care of the miserable people of these islands. Throughout the 
16th and 17th century, the potential of the islands dimmed, and Manila would be- 


come a luxurious entrepot where Chinese silk and porcelain and products and spices 
from all over Asia were exchanged, in the words of Humboldt, for silver and priests. 
There were many important books published in the 17th century bearing the name 
of the islands in their title -Sucesos de las islas Filipinas by Antonio de Morga (1609) 
and Conquista de las islas Filipinas by Gaspar de San Agustin (1698), among others-, 
but each one discussed what happened on the islands, and not how the islands were. 
Nevertheless, there were still written records on this: Rada's very long letter to Fray 
Alonso de Veracruz, a memoir about the Philippines by Fr. Alonso Sánchez and, above 
all, an extensive report entirely devoted to the islands, the /ratado de las islas Filipinas 
by Miguel de Loarca, written sometime after 1585, and in which he tried to provide an 
overview about the Philippines. The first five chapters offered a detailed description: a 
parade of the geographical location of each of the islands, their physical characteristics, 
natural riches, crops, peoples, cities and encorniendas, as well as the officers who lived 
there and the salaries they received. The remaining seven chapters analyze how the 
people were -with special emphasis on the Pintados-, and on how they were born, 
got married, fell ill or fought; what the religion of the islands was, what beliefs they 
had about the beginnings of the world and what they thought happened to those 
who died. This is not a trifle of information, and Loarca deserves all the recognition for 
having compiled it. But by the end of the 16th century, governors, bishops, friars and 
traders only had eyes for the miraculous traffic of goods that allowed them to survive 
without having to work, even though they were in the farthest ends of the earth. The 
Galleon cast its shadow over everything. 





Traditional weapons of the natives of 
Luzon Island. 18-19" centuries. 


2.20 cm lances. 1.35 cm shield. 
Dacal-Asin Collection, Huelva. 





Cagayan warrior. 
Boxer Codex. Lilly Library. 
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Sanglays. 
Boxer Codex. 
Lilly Library. 
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The Sanglays of Manila 


When the first set of western eyes caught sight of Manila, they were already 
there: This community»of southern Chinese, endeavoring in the transfer and 
commercialization of continental products in this prosperous insular enclave, 
soon adapted to the Spanish presence in the Philippine islands. If their number 
Srew at thessame rate their businesses in Chima did, their ecoriomic potential 
and business networks would make them indispensable. However, they still 
were Asians, and the fear, intensifled by lack of. understanding and even by 
envy, stirred up the distrust of the Hispanic authorities, who confined them 
to a neighborhood in the outskirts by the banks of the Pasig River, the Parián. 
There they. lived and managed their businesses, next to where the reeds an- 
chored together with those who would bring in porcelain, silk and even basic 
provisions to Manila. 


But they were not alone. The clergymen who arrived in the Philippines did not he- 
sitate in reporting the abusive treatment that these and other Asian inhabitants of 
the Spanish properties received. Even more, this prosperous community was the key 
to the evangelization of Continental China and was an economic breather that gave 
meaning to the city of Manila. 
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grievances and abuses inflicted by Spanish authorities, sent. May 1598. 
Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 29 x 136 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-ESCRITURA y CIFRA, 28 


These arguments, embellished by the Christian spirit of the missionaries who arrived 
in these remote coasts, moved some Spaniards to respect this community and that 
is why the bishop of Nueva Segovia, the Dominican friar Miguel de Benavides, gave 
credit to the Sangley merchants and carriers that came to his door. 


The Chinese came to me, the Christians as well as the unbelievers, all crying the im- 
mense affronts that they receive each day from the ministers of Your Majesty and also 
from other Spaniards. And they brought me two letters for Your Majesty written in 
their characters and language that one of your collaborators, the also Dominican priest 
Diego de Aduarte, translated. Both of us listened to them and attended to transmitting 
to the king their complaint, as these poor men endure so many offenses and scandals 
that there are no greater enemies of the immaculate law of the Christians than many 
of the ministers of Your Majesty in these territories.* 


At least one of their letters arrived at Court. 
A. S. de M. 


1 Letter of the Bishop of Nueva Segovia, May of 1598. AGI, FILIPINAS, 76, N. 41 


Letter from the Sanglay Chinese inhabitants of the Philippines, in which they reveal the 











The pirate Li Ma Hong 


In the second year of the reign of the Wanli Emperor, his ministers decide to put an 
end to the pillaging of Li Ma Hong, the greatest pirate in the South of China, who 
then decides to search for new preys far from his country. Some merchants he cap- 
tured inform him of the opulent port of Manila, dominated by the castillas, who are 
few, unprepared and with their best troops gone. He orders the 62 ships under his 
command to set sail to Luzon. 


On the 30? of November of 1574, Sioko, the Japanese lieutenant of Li Ma Hong, 
disembarks in the bay of Manila with 700 men. The Spaniards that live in the de- 
fenseless houses situated on the beach gaze at this, incredulous. From one of the 
houses, a woman rebukes the invaders: the wife of Martín de Goiti, the military's 
field grand master. Irritated, Sioko detains the advance. His men threw many bombs 
of fire into the house, killed the grand master, and his wife they undressed, and over 
a ring that took a while in taking from her finger and a choker, they stabbed her pro- 
foundly on the neck, from which, by the way, she would escape with life*, This cruel 
entertainrfent was a grave error of the pitates,*since the fire becorñes-thelf-herala 
before the governor of Manila, Lavizaris, who rapidly improvises the defense. Two 
days of fighting are necessary to defeat to the bandits, whose comrnander, Sioko, is 
left lifeless on those beaches. 


Li Ma Hong flees then to the province of Pangasinan, 50 miles north. There he 
fortifies a settlement, from which he terrorizes the region and has himself called 
king. Such a dangerous neighbor cannot be tolerated. The captain Juan de Salcedo, 
one of the architects of the resistance of Manila, subjects him to an unmerciful 
siege for six months, burning his ships, attacking his high fences, even offering 
him clemency if he turns Miraseln, without ‘any success. A letter arrrves fromthe 
Chinese authorities of Fujian ("Hoquiam"), begging that they take Limaon and his 
people dead or alive" and send to them; or, if that is not attained, they offer their 
help “so that this pirate and his kind are destroyed and pulverized *. However, Li 
Ma Hong will succeed in mocking, for some time, the hopes of his enemies and 
the blockade, and he slips away with thirty ships on the 5r? of August of 1575. 
The following year, news about him gets to China: defeated by the imperial army, 
he had managed to escape again to Siam, to later set off to an unknown direction. 
Nothing more was ever heard of him. 

B. V. C. 





Letter from Francisco de Sande, Governor of the Philippine 
Islands, in which he recounts the attack on the city of 
Manila by the pirate Limajon, of Chinese origin. Manila, 7 
June 1576. 

Manuscript paper. 14 sheets, 31 x 21.5 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, FILIPINAS, 6, R. 3, N. 26 


Chinese warrior. 


1 Letter of Francisco de Sande, governor of the Philippines. Manila, 7th of June of 1576. AGI, FILIPINAS, Boxer Codex. Lilly Library 


6, R. 3, N. 26, fol. 2 vuelto. 
2 "Letter of Taybin in the province of Oquian from the Royal Palace". 1575-1576. AGI, FILIPINAS, 371. 
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Novus Atlas Sinensis, 

de A. Martino Martini. 
Ámsterdam, impreso por 
Johannes Blaeu, 1655. 
Novus Atlas Sinensis, 

by A. Martino Matini. 
Amsterdam, printed by 
Johannes Blaeu, 1655. 
The double page 
corresponding to China is 
exhibited, as well as the 
archipelago of Japan and 
surrounding coasts. Paper 
book; 171 sheets, 52 x 36 
cm. 17 two-page maps, 52 
x 74 cm. 

Archivo Histórico Nacional, 
Madrid, ESTADO, MPD, 742. 
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This atlas, the first in 
the West to feature 
the cartography of the 
Far East, is the fruit of 
the voyages and labors 
of the Jesuit Martino 
Martini between 1643 
and 1650. During his 
return, his ship was 
diverted from its route 
and ended up in the 
port of Amsterdam, 
where Father Martino 
came to an agreement 
with the printer Blaeu 
for this edition. 
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THE CHINA OF THE CASTILIANS 

After the Spaniards established their settlement in Manila in 1571, the Chinese junks 
that came to trade began to swell in numbers, and the prospects that such nearness to 
China offered tipped the scales in favor of staying in the Islands. 


The first consistent information about China came from a letter by Rada, where he re- 
counted what a Chinese in Cebu named Canco had told him. Through him, Rada learned 
that the Kingdom of China was the biggest in the world, its land teeming with people; 
that regal paths and roads traversed its fifteen provinces; that a very indomitable wall 
separated it from the Tartars; that its territory was controlled with a strict administrative 
hierarchy; that the Chinese were very servile and that no one could speak to the leader 
if he was not on his knees and his gaze pinned below; that every Chinese is required 
to have work; that nobody ruled over his native province, that no appointment lasted 
rnore than three years and that everyone needed to account for his work before a visi- 
ting inspector; and that nobody could carry weapons and neither could any weapon be 
kept at home. This was the first text in Castilian that contained systematic information 
on China, in stark contrast with the isolated comments the letters of the governors of 
the Philippines provided. For this reason, it caught the attention of the cosmographers 
of the Council of the Indies who were able to read it. In 1571, Velasco, a renowned 
humanist who had just been given the office of chronicler and cosmographer, virtually 
copied the information given by Canco in the voluminous Geographia that he would 
finish in 1574. 





By 1575, the Castilians began to generate their own information. That year, in thanksqi- 
ving for Manila's truculent attitude against a Chinese pirate named Limahong, who was 
ravaging the seas of the south, provincial authorities who had come from China in pursuit 
of the pirate offered to bring a group of Castilians with them. It was an official expedition, 
and even though the Spaniards did not recognize it, the Chinese organized It as part of a 
tributary mission and treated it as such. The expedition was made up of a dozen people, 
at least two of whom left a written account: they were Martín de Rada and Miguel de 
Loarca. Both are excellent accounts that contain a staggering amount of information, 
especially since it must be remembered that they only spent 45 days in China. 


Pair of perfume censers shaped as dragons, 
a particular theme and iconography of 
Buddhism. China, 19* century. 

56 cm high bronze. 

Real Academia de Bellas Artes de Santa Isabel de 
Hungría,Sevilla. Oriental Collection. 
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Both accounts had a similar structure, made evident by the subtitles that sectioned 
the text, and are divided into two parts, an itinerary and a general description of China. 
Both clearly belong to the new Renaissance genre of travel literature as regards their 
methodology and the internal systematization of the text. In his Relación -probably 
conceptualized for publication- Rada organized the information based on empiricism, 
classificatory rigor, and logical coherence that were already characteristic of the modern 
scientific method. 
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Once in China, Rada was amazed with the proliferation of bookshops and on how che- 
ap books there were. And so he began to buy all that he could. Loarca would provide 
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Bodhisattva of great 
compassion. Sculpture 
with Buddhist theme and 
iconography. China, 17* 
century. 

Carved, lacquered wood, 
height 130 cm. 





in his Relación a list of the thirty titles Rada bought in China -which Mendoza would 
later on pick up-, and which should number up to around a hundred, considering that 
in several cases, there were various volumes under the same title. Among these, Rada 
bought seven books about geography and population with the intention of contrasting 
them with each other. He was the first to utilize Chinese books to write about China, 
and was able to use them properly. Based on the data he cited on population, taxa- 
tion, cities by province and number of military, it is possible to verify that he used the 
Guangyutu, the Complete Terrestrial Atlas, written by Luo Hongxian (1504-1564), 
published for the first time in 1555, and whose 1572 edition was probably used by 
Rada. This same book would in fact be used a few years later by Matteo Ricci. It would 
also be the basis of the Atlas Novus Sinensis by Martino Martini in 1655, the first map 
of China published in Europe. 


Rada was very keen observer, and his notes on China under the Ming dynasty are a 
first-hand account about this period. He realized that even though China was very 
rich, the people are poor for they are many. He understood perfectly how the Chinese 
bureaucracy worked, and how officials and territories were hierarchically arranged. His 
admiration for the operation of the system, however, did not prevent him from affir- 
ming that negotiating with them could hardly be done well without greasing their 
palm. Although dismissing Chinese medicine as very simple, he would concede that 
they know the property of herbs and they have them painted like we do in the book of 
Dioscorides, and would purchase various books on Chinese medicine, one of which was 
on how a baby is doing in the womb of the mother every month. He witnessed how 
the demon was invoked several times but realized that Chinese devils were far from 
being evil like our Satan, and this made him downplay Chinese prayers to demons as 
mere foolishness. And he learned that the language of the officials, the wenyan, was 
different from the common tongue, broken down into a multitude of distinct langua- 
ges like Portuguese, Valencian and Castilian. What Rada did belittle, as would the Jesuit 
Matteo Ricci after him, was the geographic knowledge of the Chinese, since they cru- 
dely draw their pictures, and even the distances and circuits were false. This, according 
to him, was the result of being based on very deficient mathematics: They know neither 
geometry nor arithmetic... they do not know any calculation except adding, subtracting 
and multiplying. 


His account is an important primary source for understanding how tributary ambas- 
sadors in China worked. The elements that surprised him were the same ones that 
for centuries during the modern era would amaze European travellers who journeyed 
across China: how cheap China was, how hard the Chinese work, how numerous the 
people are, how important their banquets are, how ubiquitous their idols are, how 
abundant their libraries are, how they are surrounded by a lot of walls and what means 
of communication there are, with their networks of rivers, bridges and roads. 


Loarca's text also contained a great deal of information partly complementing that of 
Rada. His account is quite longer. It cited all the letters that were exchanged with the 


! Chinese fan "of a thousand faces". 19*^ 





century. 

Lacquered wood, evory, silk and paper, colour 
drawings. 

Museo de Artes y Costumbres Populares, 
Seville, inventory no E6117 





Chinese throughout the expedition, and provided a detailed description of all the gifts 
given and received. This Relación was reprinted on several occasions during the 16" and 
17 centuries, although it was presented as if it were Rada's own. Loarca's text also 
contained a direct observation of Chinese homosexuality, the heinous sin: he saw a boy 
who complained against two older men for having had sex with him and not paying. 
Both were detained and condemned to be whipped, not because of their homosexual 
practices but rather because they did not pay. 


The second expedition, organized in 1579 by a Franciscan friar, Pedro de Alfaro, sailed 
unseen and unheard, according to Alfaro's own words, without the permission of either 
the Chinese or the Spaniards, and was problematic from the very beginning. On the 
one hand, the accounts were very interesting since the expedition sailed through routes 
that were far less official than those travelled by Rada or Loarca. Alfaro himself did not 
write any account, although he summed up the result of the expedition in a letter. One 
of the Franciscans who went with him, Fray Tordesillas, left a Relación that covered the 
itinerary, while a soldier, Duenas, provided an overview of China. These two accounts, 
without any internal division whatsoever, were much less systematized and developed 
than those of Rada and Loarca, but they contained many direct observations. 


Tordesillas' text offers a vivid description of their arrival in Canton (Guangzhou) and the 
thousands of ships that were in the pier. The Chinese took them for pirates and brought 
them from one tribunal to the next, repeatedly obtaining their declaration. The text is 
a reliable testimony of how Chinese justice operated in the lower ranks, where bribery 
was part of everyday life among judges, officials and interpreters. Tordesillas, who 
was surprised by the fact that even under precarious circumstances the Chinese state 
would still give them an allowance, got incensed when he saw that rampant corruption 
significantly reduced their subsidy. Tordesillas, concerned with religious proselytization 
more than anything else, and worried about the absence of a creator god in Chinese 
philosophy, turned out to be a keen observer of popular religion, and left an account 
about the relationship of the Chinese with a host of demons, in no way similar to those 
of his land and who communicated with their followers through mediums in trance to 
whom they dictate their will by writing. 


The Relación of Dueñas, who like Loarca was not a friar but rather a soldier, and like him 
would also go out to take a stroll and observe, is very rich in details relating to the pro- 
cedures of Chinese Justice. In this account appeared a reference to the lingchi, or death 
by ten thousand slashes, given to an adulterous woman. As far as I know, this is the very 
first mention of lingchi in a Western text, 120 years before what was generally taken to 
be the first official mention of this capital punishment which appeared in the work of 
Jesuit Louis Lecomte, Nouveaux Mémoiressur l'étatprésent de la Chine (1696). 


All these accounts were gathered in the text by Gonzalez de Mendoza, an Augustinian 
who desired to go to China although he never reached it, and who had been appoin- 
ted by Philip II to lead a delegation to the emperor of China, which never prospered. 
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Recommendations on the organisation of the 
Embassy to the King of China and details of 
the necessary persons and items. [1580]. 
Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 30.7 x 21.5 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
INDIFERENTE, 739, N. 264 (h bis). 
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The gifts intended for the emperor were sold in Mexico at public auction. However, in 
his capacity as fledgling ambassador, Mendoza had been given access to all the do- 
cuments on China. He would have been able to speak in Mexico with some of those 
who had gone on the Rada expedition. He would most probably have seen in Mexico 
the books Rada had bought in China, and would have managed to have the essential 
information translated by some of the 85 Chinese who, according to him, were already 
in Mexico. The pope asked him to do so in 1584. The first edition was published in 
Rome in 1585; more than 30 editions in all the European languages would come out 
before the end of the century. 


Mendoza composed his work within a context of considerable tension, amid plans to 
conquer China, which the Jesuit Alonso Sánchez and the governor of the Philippines 
Francisco de Sande were pressuring Philip II to do. Some decades back, the justo título 
for the conquest of the indios was a subject of heated debate, affecting every quarter 
of the Spanish Empire. For some, the vices of the indios, especially their idolatry, can- 
nibalism and sodomy, was the pretext to justify conquest, while others, the defenders 
of the Indios, categorically denied the veracity of these accusations. By the end of 
the 1570s, the Augustinians directly involved with China, such as Martin de Rada and 
Mendoza -the former, a disciple of Fray Alonso de Veracruz, while the latter, an admirer 
of Fray Bartolomé de las Casas- were not inclined to give any argument that would 
facilitate plans to conquer China. For this reason, observations about Chinese homose- 
xuality includes in Loarca's account was mentioned neither by Rada nor by Mendoza, 
in the same way that they also omitted the presence of eunuchs in court, something 
clearly attested by Escalante as well as by Loarca. Mendoza practically copied chap- 
ters on justice from Escalante, but omitted the risqué details about the life inside the 
prison, and deleted Escalante's accounts on the astuteness and trickery of Chinese 
merchants. For the same reason, the lingchi, the death by ten thousand slashes des- 
cribed by Duenas, would not be included in the book. Mendoza presented China as a 
paradigmatic example. This was obvious in the chapters on political and administrative 
organization, foreign relations, and, most especially, justice. Both his book and the book 
the Jesuits would write on China afterwards, upheld this model; as such, they captured 
the imagination of European readers. 


Mendoza's appreciative view culminates in chapters dealing with justice. The result is a 
highly positive valuation that would be embedded in European sinology until the 18" 
century. The Chinese judicial processes, which were always public and were authen- 
ticated by scribes and reviewed by magistrates over and over again, looking time and 
again at what the witnesses say, led him to deduce that the officials of the Chinese 
tribunals were very honest because they received salary from the State and did not 
depend -as was the case in Castile- on the pecuniary penalties that they themselves 
imposed. His observation on the Chinese penal process made him believe that there 
existed in China a voluminous corpus of juridical literature. He likewise had the impres- 
sion, in keeping with his sources, that the Chinese frequented the tribunals. These are 
two elements that European sinology would deny for centuries, but are completely 
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We do not know who crafted this splendid clock; 
it does not however cast a shadow on one of the 
most renowned clockmakers of the time, Hans 
de Evaslo. His services were required by Philip 
II, who commissioned several pieces, some of 
which are still in existence. While the El Escorial 
houses one example of sublime beauty, another 
piece ended up in the Toshogu temple in Japan. 
He further did six pieces for the mission the 
monarch sent to the court of the Chinese 
emperor, according to the registry of the Council 
of the Indies: One porch clock with quarters and 
hours... Another porch clock, gilt and chiselled 
with mathematical proofs... and is surmounted 
with an eagle donning the imperial crown... 
and an alarm clock, like the one above, which 
he has... With the two, one is bigger than the 
other,... the bigger one with quarters and hours 
and two bells, one for the quarters and the 
other for the hours, and had two hands, one 
for the minutes and the other for the hours... 
and another small round one to be hung on the 
neck... with an alarm and two bells... another 
smaller piece, for be put on the chest. 


Together with the clocks went paintings and 
dresses, other curiosities and even a clockmaker, 
Hernando de Guzmán, who accompanied the said 
gifts to facilitate their upkeep. 


The clock seen here did not journey to the other 
side of the world, but is similar to the one that 
did. The one in Japan was never a part of the 
mission, but was probably a present given 

by some Spaniard to Japanese emissaries 
who set foot on Mexico and Spain at the 
beginning of the 17* century. 








































Table clock in the shape of a tower. 
16^ century. 

Flame-gilded bronze, 25.5 x 14.5 x 
14.5 cm. 

Museo de Santa Cruz, Toledo, 
inventory no 1639 


affirmed at present. Mendoza also highlighted the constant control over the agents 
of Chinese justice, requiring everyone to report to their superiors, and where each was 
responsible for the actions of those inferior to hirn. Far from being horrified by the tor- 
tures inflicted in the tribunals -which at any rate were oftentimes almost identical to 
those inflicted in 16-century Europe- he was impressed by the fact that the hearings 
were public and were as regulated as any other administrative function. The calm with 
which the death sentence was carried out and the proliferation of amnesties -much 
more frequent that in the European world- tilted the balance in favor of the Chinese 
judicial system. Mendoza's highly positive vision on Chinese justice would be sustained 
throughout the 17th century. It can be recognized in the text of Jesuit Álvaro Semedo 
(1642), as well as in that of Dominican Domingo Fernández de Navarrete (1676), 
who both had profuse praises for the quality of the Chinese judicial processes and the 
Chinese prison system in comparison to Europe's. These were two very remarkable opi- 
nions because both had been imprisoned in Chinese jails. It was by the end of the 18th 
century, when European traders settled in Canton, that Mendoza's vision would begin to 
be questioned. Europe would veer from sinophilia to sinophobia. The first manager that 
the Real Compañía de Filipinas assigned in Canton in 1787 would alarmingly exclaim 
the Chinese government... is good only when read in a book. 


Mendoza's commentary went further beyond. Bothered by the colonial misbehaviors 
in Mexico, as Rada was for those he saw in the Philippines, Mendoza did not hesitate 
to say that the Chinese, though they were Gentiles, were much more civilized than 
many Christian nations that he knew, and that their virtue had to be imitated to prevent 
more damage from happening by not doing things with the care that those Gentiles 
have. This was a delicate matter insofar as it infringed on the exclusive identification 
between civilization and Christianity, much to the consternation of Church censors. This 
was probably the reason why Mendoza's book, which had 46 translations in seven di- 
fferent European languages and was printed 63 times before 1600, was better known 
in Europe than it was in Spain. 


Mendoza also summed up an important aspect of the first description of China on 
behalf of the mendicant orders when he provided a multifaceted depiction of the 
Chinese religion. Mendoza showed a world inhabited with an endless array of idols and 
gods, receivers of the insistent prayers and unusual rituals of the Chinese. The direct 
experiences of Tordesillas would be of great use to him here. Mendoza would affirm 
the presence of Buddhists and Taoists, and although he noted the presence of altars 
at homes twice, he made no mention of Confucius. Soon after, the Jesuits, compelled 
by the desire to unify the many Chinese religions and by their longstanding relation 
with scholars well-versed in the study of the Four Books of the Confucian tradition, 
would attribute a central role to Confucianism and its patron saint Confucius, whom 
learned European audiences would receive with enthusiasm. One had to wait until the 
19thcentury, when, in accordance to the hundreds of texts produced by Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries, the Confucian curtain would begin to rend to make way for 
a description more faithful to the old Castilian accounts. 
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The Dominican friar Juan González de Guzmán was never able to set foot on China, but learned a great deal from all 
the experiences and advice of Martin de Rada and all those who did go there. In fact, he himself was about to sail, 
since he led the mission organized from the Court to the powerful and highly esteemed King of China, whom Philip 
II addressed as he to whom we desire true and eternal welfare, health and prosperity, with an outpouring of well 
wishes. 

This was the same mission where the aforementioned clocks were sailing, the same one that failed to reach its 
destination. The Dominican received the suspension when he was in Mexico. Despite this, he gave this book to be 
printed, perhaps to facilitate the work of future delegations. He also included an Itinerary of the New World from 
Spain and moving towards the West, passing through Mexico, the Philippines, India and Africa. 
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The Augustinians dominated the first decades of the Castilian presence in East Asia, 
indubitably backed up by the powerful presence of that Order on Mexican soil and by 
the enormous prestige of Andrés de Urdaneta and Martín de Rada, their brothers in the 
cloth. But the Franciscans would arrive by the end of the 1570's -Alfaro was one of 
them- and the arrival of a prominent Dominican bishop, Domingo de Salazar, gave the 
Dominicans a decisive role. Domingo de Salazar himself was a keen and constant ob- 
server of the Chinese community in Manila, which in the end became the ecclesiastical 
responsibility of the Dominicans. His letters to Philip II on the Sangleyes of the Parián, 
the Chinese district of Manila, are fundamental sources for the study of the Chinese. The 
Dominican Juan Cobo(1547-1591) would show, as was the case of Martin de Rada a 
couple of decades before, that many of the friars who reached the Philippines at the 
beginning were very learned intellectuals, aware as the Jesuits were of the importance 
of the vernacular, and equally convinced of the necessity of using European science to 
gain the respect of the Chinese and to connect with their elite. In 1589, Juan Cobo 
addressed his Carta de Ching to the Dominicans of Mexico and Spain. This letter was 
a very vivid portrayal of the Sangleyes of Manila and, through them, of the very civi- 
lization of China. Towards 1590, he translated the Beng Sim Po Cam -a collection of 
sentences from Chinese, and basically Confucian, classics- under the title Espejo rico del 
claro corazón. It is the first Chinese book translated to a European language still in exis- 
tence. In 1593, he published Doctrina Christiana en letra y lengua china, the first book 
published in the Philippines. And he was the first to write a book in Chinese, the Shi Lu, 
in which he introduced the European scientific thought of the age, closely following the 
work of Fray Luis de Granada, the Introduccion al Simbolo de la Fe. 





A Chinese map that 
arrived in Castile 


In July of 1574, the vessel Espiritu Santo sailed from Manila with a map or document 
of the Chinese where the shape of the whole land of China is illustrated using their 
own characters, which the governor Guido de Lavezaris was sending to Felipe I], con- 
vinced of its usefulness.’ This unmatched map described the terra firma of China and 
some islands that are its regions and, to make possible its understanding, was translated 
to Spanish by mediation of Chinese interpreters and of a religious Augustinian who 
has started to understand the language of the Chinese, clarifying that it consisted of a 
description of the cities of the lands of Taybin, Tunqua or China, modern and ancient. 


Those who examined this map must have been stupefied as it was inundated with 
mysterious writings and accompanied by drawings of great rivers, lakes and even a great 
wall that brought it closer to the north. In fact, it did the rounds in the viceroyalty of 
New Spain before it got to the hands of the officials of the Council of Indies and, lastly, 
of the own Felipe Il. 


Unfolding before the Hispanic and European eyes was a great state, whose limits were 
identified by the actual document: To the East of this big earth are the people called 
Quiuhi, and in the southern part Padban, to the West Dlogion, [and] to the North Gotec. 
It was pressing to learn more about this empire, a potential ally that offered evocative 
cornmercial and field opportunities on which to sow the seed of the Christian faith, ME S 
though it could also turn out to be a possible rival and even enemy. That is why they E 
put together the contacts and the delegations, standing out among them is the one Lilly Library. 
carried out in 1575 by the Augustinian friar Martín de Rada, who could have been 
the translator of the aforementioned map. Not in vain, he transmitted to us a True 
Relationship of China that clarifies to perfection the present rnap.? 





The realm that we call Kingdom of China, is called by the natives of the islands... Taibin. 
It is the name of the land Tungu, although in the past others designated it as Tangsu 
and Cantai, from where Marco Polo named Catay.... It is the greatest empire with the 
most number of people in the world..., whose true greatness is of 1.000 miles long... 
and 400 wide... Divided into 15 provinces, ... that are governed by viceroys. 
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These and other voyages that traversed the southern territories of China had a great 
impact, but they failed to come into direct contact with the emperor. Thus, Felipe I or- 
ganized an embassy that, ploughing through the oceans, would pay his respects to the 
ruler of such rich and vast domains. The letter never got to the hands of its recipient, 
although it is evidence that this potential ally awakened the interest of the Court. ° 

A. S. de M. 





Ku - Chin hsing-shéng Chih t'u, or Modern and Ancient Topographic Map 
of China, in which significant settlements are shown. 1555 reprint of a 1541 
original. 


T eter ac ao tay is to the King. Manila, 30th of july of 1574.AGI, PHILIPPINES, 6, R. 2, N. 21 Made in the Chin-sha shu-yuan institution. Paper, engraved on wood, hand- 
etter o overnor Guido de Lavezaris to the NINE. Manita, oJ July O : ; | 9, f. 2, LN. . : i 
2 True Relationship of China. [1586]. AGI, FILIPINAS, 79, N.15. coloured in green and a reddish colour. 103 x 92.8 ona 113.8 x 100.8 cm sheet. 


3 Letter of Felipe II to the King of China. Madrid, 11th of June of 1580. AGI, PATRONATO, 24, R. 51. Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-FILIPINAS, 5. 
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The short-lived Spanish 
presence in the ‘Beautiful Island’ 


If Macao was the foyer of the Chinese [p= — — in 
empire, the Isla Fermosa, today known | DESCRIPCION DELPVERTODELOSESPANÓ A 
as Tarwan, was found en route to Japan 4 Mr ee 

and close to where the Philippine is- . ]| 
lands linked with America. Such vi- 
cinity attracted the attention of the 
Spaniards from the time they received 
news of its existence for being so near 
and at hand to anything concerning 
China, as well as Japan,... to know and 
better understand any news... so as to 
stop them when suitable, other than 
when in some way it could cause them 
mistrust and an impediment to not 
venture into these islands and to come 
into our harm.! 


They were not misguided. The Japanese 
political expansion in the end of the 16% 
century soon dissipated, but the subse- 
quent Dutch settlement in the South of 
the island did not signal anything good. 
However, it was not until 1626 when 
the arrival of the Hispanic troops took 
place in its northernmost end, a fleeting 
occupation that succumbed to the na- 
tive resistance, the adverse climate and 
the rejection @f the Dutch, who expe- 
lled their enemies in 1642. They did not 





last long either, as twenty years after they Description of the Spanish Port on the Island of Formosa. 
had to abandon the island, driven away by 27 November 1630. 
Coxinga, oriental leader who took control Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 1 sheet, 
qud x3] 2m 
ases Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-FILIPINAS, 216. 
A. S. de M. 





Map of the Islands of Luzon, Formosa and part of the coast of China. 
27 June 1597. 

Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 1 sheet, 42.6 x 41.6 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-FILIPINAS, 6. 





' Cavite, 8 of July 1596. Letter of Luis Pérez das Marinas on the convenience of occupying the Formosa 
island. AGI, FILIPINAS, 18B, R.6, N.52. 
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R e b e l l 1 O n O n a Information formed on the request of Luis Pérez Dasmarinas, 


Governor of the Philippines, on the uprising of the Spaniards and 
E m the Sanglays, who arrived captive in a Siamese ship. Manila, 20 
Siamese ship June 1594. 
Manuscript paper. 8 sheets, 31.7 x 22 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, FILIPINAS, 18B, R.4, N. 28 


In 1594, a Siamese ship arrived in the Calamian Islands of the Philippines with 30 
men on board, all Sangleys except for three Spaniards, who were led by Blas Ruiz 
de Fernan Gonzalez, a principal figure of one of the most fantastic episodes of the 
Spanish presence in the Pacific. He was one of the Spaniards who, on a diplomatic 
mission to Cambodia, accompanied the court of King Langara in escaping the in- 
vasion launched by the King of Siam (Thailand), until he finally was taken prisoner 
by the invaders. The Spaniards were brought on board a ship, together with other 
captives, on course for Siam. 


When their ship separated from the main fleet due to a storm, Spaniards and Sanglays 
led a rebellion that got them to take over the vessel, with the help of a sword that [a 
Christian Sangley] had in his ration [with which] he and two mates began to strike 
the Siamese. A short-lived aluance that quickly turned into a difficult coexistence, 
given that the intention of Blas Ruiz and his mates was to steer the vessel to Luzon, Mia >, E | Oy v A so 
while the majority of the Sangleys opted for other Asian destinations, convinced MA ee PRECES aan ro Hal. € AES Th eae TER NS PAY 
that they would obtain abundant profit from the sale of the ship and of the war | E 2% | nia ig 
loot, consisting of a considerable cargo of Cambodian arms and ammunitions. Finally, 
making use of his talent as a pilot, Blas Ruiz gets to land in the Calarnians, obtaining 
there the help of the justice of the place, being able to finally navigate the ship and 
its valuable cargo to Manila. 





Warrior of Siam. 
Boxer Codex. 
Lilly Library. 


It should also be added that, through succeeding news, it is known that Blas Ruiz 
went back to Cambodia with the purpose of putting King Langara back on the thro- 
ne, achieving this in the person of his heir and namesake, after many and very cruel 
battles in which the said captain Blas Ruiz did miraculous feats and deeds worthy 
of eternal memory. Rewarded with the grandeur of that reign" and the government 
of a Cambodian province, Ruiz awoke the envies of other local tycoons, reason for 
which, in the end, "he was treacherously killed"... 

G. M. D. 





Japanese sword or dagger with a carved ivory 
sheath. 19" century. 

Metal; carved ivory sheath. 50 cm. 

Real Academia de Bellas Artes de Santa Isabel de 
Hungría, Seville. Oriental Collection. 
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When Ferdinand Magellan was 
due to arrive in the Moluccas, the 
Portuguese were trying to station 
themselves across the coasts of 
China. There had been several 
unsuccessful attempts before they 
definitely settled in the island 

of Macau, which did not happen 
until 1553. By then, the Treaty of 
Zaragoza had already been signed, 
but failed to prevent the clashes and 
tensions between the two Iberian 
powers. 


If the Moluccas was, above all else, 
a fruitful business venture, China 
was an attractive market, and 

that was how the Portuguese who 
settled in Macau understood it. 
Moreover, it offered an easy access 
to the island of Formosa, another 
Portuguese enclave, and to Japan. 
The other concern—evangelization— 
came much later, even if it offered a 
weighty justification. 


Macau was the gateway to China. 
Philip II knew about it and did 

not hesitate to notify the eminent 
Portuguese governors in the East, 
through their Spanish counterparts, 
that as God had willed that these 
realms be joined, it was but logical 
that they swear allegiance to their 
new sovereign.’ And swear they all 
did, or at least the leading figures 
of the community of Macau, in 
exchange for the protection of 
their colony and respect for their 
autonomy. 


' 1582. Letter from the governor of the 
Philippines to the captain-major of Macau 
on behalf of the king of Portugal, noti- 
fying him of Philip II's accession to the 
Portuguese crown. Mundum. 

AGI, PATRONATO, 24, R. 61. 
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Oath of fidelity sworn to Philip II by the 
gentlemen of Macau, who recognise him as 
the King of Portugal. 

Macau, 20 January 1582. 

Manuscript paper. Notebook with 6 sheets of 
dimensions 30.5 x 21 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
PATRONATO, 24, R.60. 
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THE FIGHT FOR JAPAN 


When in 1549, an admiring Francis Xavier disembarked in Japan -the best people ever 
discovered until now- the country was divided among many feudal lords, the daimyos, 
with a powerful and influential Buddhist establishment. The desire of the lords to free 
themselves from the excessive influence of Buddhism facilitated the installation of the 
first Jesuit missions, which were even protected by some nobles. The Christian century 
of Japan coincided with the country's unification process initiated by Oda Nobunaga 
(1534-1582), completed by Toyotama Hideyoshi (1537-1598), and consolidated by 
Tokugawa Ieyasu (1543-1616) with the founding of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1 603- 
1868). The Jesuits’ proselytization work ran parallel to the Macau-based Portuguese 
trading, which had been present in Japan since 1543. Nagasaki became a flourishing 
port with a growing Christian populace, were already preaching in the capital some 
twenty years later. The Japanese sought to maintain ties with foreigners who were 
experts In navigation and who had shown them how to use the rifles. Support mainly 
came from some influential daimyos and, above all, from Oda Nobunaga, who was the 
most powerful man of Japan at that time. Profoundly hostile towards the Buddhists, 
whom he had persecuted with blind fury in 1571,Nobunaga sought to counterbalance 
their influence by favoring the Christian community of Japan. This community had some 
30,000 members in 1571. Upon Nobunaga's death in 1582, Valignano, the highest 
ranking Jesuit in Asia, estimated that Christians numbered to about 150,000 distributed 
into some 200 churches and two seminaries. Christianity grew relatively much faster in 
Japan than in China. In the 1 7th century, Rodrigo de Vivero would peg the number at 
300,000, an alarming number for Japan that, with 25 million residents, had just esta- 
blished a shogunate openly at odds with any form of religious power, even Buddhists. 


From the very start, the Jesuits wrote letters to inform about the status of their mission. 
The first one, sent on the 5" of November, 1549, by Francis Xavier from Kagoshima A 
los companeros residentes del Goa To the companions who reside in Goa, would im- 
mediately be published and spread throughout Europe. From 1552 onwards, the Cartas 
y Avisos, which seemed more like short books at times, were gathered in widely read 
annual digests, although they tended to talk more about the missions than about Japan, 
and their contents were often contradictory. But despite their shortcomings, these 
Jesuits texts contained the best and most diverse information on Japan. Other sources 
from the 16th century cannot compare with them in quality or quantity, although their 
frequent affirmation that these gentiles are better than many Christians would rouse the 
suspicion of Italian censors who reviewed the Cartas the same way that the praises in 
Mendoza's Historia did. The most consistent Jesuit work was Historia del Japón of Luis 
Frois, who lived in Japan from 1563 to 1597, and spoke and wrote Japanese perfectly. 
But this monumental work was not published until 1926, and only a part of It came 
out. Even though it was so focused on the Jesuit missions, it contained valuable first- 
hand information on the life in Japan. 
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Map of Japan, included in the 
Novus Atlas Sinensis, by A. 
Martino Matini. Amsterdam, 
printed by Johannes Blaeu, 
1655. 

Paperbook; 1 71sheets, 52x36crn. 
17 two-page maps, 52x 74 cm. 
Archivo Histórico Nacional, 
Madrid, ESTADO, MPD, 742. 
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The Jesuits' efforts at transmitting knowledge went beyond the printed letter. With the 
objective of consolidating their mission and making it known to the world, and obtai- 
ning the spiritual and material support of the Papacy, the Jesuits prepared a delegation 
to Europe made up of four adolescents of noble birth, who sailed from Japan in 1582 
and passed through the Indian Ocean. They reached Rome in 1585, and returned to 
Japan in 1588. Coinciding with this visit, Gregory XIII, who had a personal interest in 
the Jesuit enterprise in Japan, promulgated a brief in 1583 that granted the Jesuits the 
exclusive rights to evangelize Japan. 


However, during the years when the delegation -which had a huge impact in Europe- 
was In Rome, the situation in Japan was changing. Obunaga died in 1584, and in 1587 
his successor Hideyoshi, who had initially supported Christianity for its strong ties to 
trade, was alarmed when he saw that it also had links with the Portuguese military. 
Accounts regarding the cannon that protected the Christian settlements in Nagasaki 
and the Portuguese galleons that docked in the pier probably prompted him to issue an 
edict that banned the preaching of the Jesuits, commanding them to leave the country. 
This was the first scare for the Christian missions, although the Jesuits did nothing more 
than hide while continuing with the printing of their devotional books. Hideyoshi let it 
pass, reminding himself that the Jesuits were closely linked with foreign trading. 


In 1592, with Japan now solidly unified, Hideyoshi decided to invade Korea as a first 
step towards the invasion of China. To consolidate his position, he sent an emissary 
to Manila and formally asked for the vassalage of the Philippines. Alarms went off in 
Manila; everybody thought the Philippines was the next target, which among other 
things would keep thousands of idle daimyos far away from Japan, thus bringing about 
greater peace there. Despite the fear caused by an imminent Japanese invasion, Governor 
Dasmarinas decided to send back a delegation led by the Dominican friar Juan Cobo 
to test the waters. Juan Cobo was shipwrecked on his way back to the Philippines. The 
information we have about the result of the mission is highly contradictory: while the 
Dominican Diego Aduarte gave a very positive account about the mission, the Jesuit 
Luis de Guzmán presented it as a total failure. 


Despite Cobo being shipwrecked, a continuous exchange of emissaries started in 1593, 
with the Augustinians, Franciscans and Dominicans all awaiting to go to Japan. Their 
insistence overwhelmed Governor Gómez Dasmariñas, who complained that the dis- 
soluteness of these holy men is too much. The number of Japanese in Manila also be- 
gan to grow at the same time. The Japanese had always been there -Martin de Goiti 
already wrote in his account about the presence of twenty Japanese families when 
he reconnoitered Manila for the first time- but their number increased after Japanese 
piracy was suppressed on the coasts of Cagayan and Lingayen, and Dilao, a Japanese 
barrio near Manila, was founded in 1589. After the emissaries were first sent in 1593, 
their number already swelled to about 1,000. Unlike the Chinese, they roamed the city 
bearing their weapons. 





I was born to rule the World. The 
so called "lord of Japan" used these 
words in addressing the Spanish 
governor of the Philippine Islands in 
1592, demanding his obedience and 
the payment of tributes in exchange 
for peace. To make it sound stronger, 
the shogun issued this threat: We 
shall go to the sea of the Puniente, 
though the realms be far, and shall 
wage war should you not come to 
recognize us and pay us tributes... 
and should you tarry, it will be 
necessary to cut off your navel, in 
reference to forcing any rebel to inflict 
upon himself the honourable act of 
the seppuku. 

But this apparent impudence came 
clad with the solemnity proper 

to a sovereign who wanted to be 
acclaimed by his subjects; it was 
perhaps because of this that the 
assertive message was accompanied 
with gifts: I was handed the letter of 
that king, which came in a wooden 
box, a vara and a half in length, 
painted in white; and inside it was 
another box of the same grandeur, 
very well painted and varnished and 
polished, black in color, with some 
small gilded rings and thick cords 
of colored silk, and inside this one, 
yet another box painted with tawny 
and gold marbling, with its rings 
and cords of white and mauve silk, 
lined with pieces of damask; and 
inside this third box, wrapped in a 
paper thick and wide, painted and 
gilded, was the letter, written in the 
Japanese language using Chinese 
letters, on a sturdy sheet, lovingly 
illumined and gilded. The letter is 
as big and splendid as Papal bulls..., 
sealed with two stamps painted in 
red.? 





? Presents and letters from the emperor of 
Japan to the governor of the Philippines. 
Manila, 11 June 1592. 

AGI, FILIPINAS, 18B, R. 2, N. 12 
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Letter from the "king of Japan" to the 
Spanish Governor of Luzon, in which he 
tells of his intention to rule the World and 
claims from him the payment of taxes. 11 
June 1592. 

Translated copy. Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 
HOKE RI 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
FILIPINAS, 18B, R.2, N.12a 
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Things grew complicated in 1597 when the galleon San Felipe, travelling en route to 
Acapulco and overloaded with merchandise, ran aground near the coasts of Japan after a 
storm. The Japanese confiscated the entire cargo -valued at 1,500,000 pesos- which they 
much needed after their disastrous and failed invasion of Korea. This in turn caused an eco- 
nomic downturn in Manila as well as in Macau, since the goods from the galleon saturated 
the Japanese market - such that by 1598 no annual boat could be sent from Macau. The 
protests of the friars — there were Dominicans, Augustinians and Franciscans aboard the San 
Felipe — and the tension that all this generated finally ended with the detention, mutilation 
and crucifixion of 26 Christians in Nagasaki. The Franciscan friar Marcelo de Ribadeneira 
would give a full account of this martyrdom in his Historia de las islas, published in 1600, 
with almost half of the text focusing on this gruesome episode. The friars also managed 
to involve to their favor the most eminent author of the Spanish Golden Age: through their 
request, Lope de Vega would publish in 1614 a short work in prose with the title Triunfo de 
la fe en los reinos del Japón ("Triumph of the Faith in the Kingdoms of Japan"). 


The Jesuits had been observing with growing irritation how the friars from the Philippines, 
unmindful of Gregory X's bull, were beginning with the evangelization of Japan, which 
was centered on attracting the poor rather than the rich, something that went against 
the Jesuits' guidelines and challenged their plans. The increasing enmity among the 
religious orders, as well as the rivalry between the Portuguese and the Castilians, and 
between the commercial interests of Macau and those of Manila, proved to be lethal 
for everyone. The Jesuits criticized the behavior of these martyrs, accusing them of ha- 
ving thrown themselves into martyrdom as if they were heading to a festival. Valignano 
himself intervened in the discussion, arguing that the presence of the Franciscans obs- 
tructed the Jesuits’ action, criticizing the unfortunate performance of the Franciscans as 
the factor that directly caused the misfortune in Nagasaki, and denouncing the harm 
that the Spanish-Japanese trade was causing to Portuguese commerce. 


The book of the Jesuit Luis Guzman, Historia de las missiones, published in 1600, would 
very well reflect the Jesuit attitude. The book was more than this; homewever in fact, It 
was the best synthesis of what Europe knew about Japan at the end of the 16^ century. 
But in spite of the martyrdoms and controversies and the death of Hideyoshi in 1598, 
diplomatic missions between Japan and Manila continued. Regular trading was establis- 
hed between Japan and Manila, which between 1600 and 1620 reached an average of 
three to four annual shipments, with a climax of ten ships in 1599. During this period, 
there were sixty trips from Japan to Manila, and another sixty from Manila to Japan, and 
if tt did not go beyond this number, it was only because both Japan and Manila agreed 
to limit the number of vessels that would be the license to come and qo. 


In 1600, after the Battle of Sekigahara were Tokugawa leyasu gained full control of 
Japan, the situation began to change anew. On the one hand, the presence of Christian 
daimyos who opposed the new Shogun started a slew of Christian persecutions that 
would last until the definite closure of Japan. On the other hand, an intense period of 
diplomatic missions started in which Ieyasu clearly specified his proposal: that direct 
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This chest is not exactly similar to the model described in the preceding letter, 
even though the technique that was used was the same. Namban-style pieces, 
with their lacquered wood finishes and mother-of-pearl inlays complemented 
with finely gilded drawings, became luxury items priced by European and 
American elites. Coffers, chests, inkstands and small furniture made their way 
through the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and reached the coasts of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Some were imported from Asian countries, while others were 
manufactured in China and the Philippines based on Western models, which 
were made using this technique and these decorative motifs. 


Namban-style chest or jewellery box. 
Anonymous Japanese creator, late 16" 
century. 

Lacquered wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
Monasterio de Santa Isabel, Marchena, Seville. 
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trading be established between Manila and Japan; that the Philippines send master 
shipbuilders who would teach the Japanese how to construct big boats, and boat pilots 
who would instruct them on how to navigate through the waters of the great ocean; 
and that Mexico send master craftsmen who would train them in the technology 
required to mine silver. In short, the Japanese were asking for free trade and techno- 
logy transfer, a proposal that should have caught the attention of Manila. But at that 
time, the Spaniards in the Philippines were more interested in the events in Siam and 
Cambodia than in establishing a technical collaboration with Japan. And when these 
requests were added to putting up trade directly between Japan and Acapulco, warning 
bells sounded in Manila. 


The situation reached its climax between 1609 and 1620. In 1609, the galleon San 
Francisco, en route to New Spain, was shipwrecked near the Japanese coasts. On board 
was the outgoing governor of the Philippines, Don Rodrigo de Vivero (1564-1656), 
who clearly supported the move to establish commercial and diplomatic ties with the 
Japanese. After a couple of months in Japan, a period reflected in some very interes- 
tung accounts, he sailed to Mexico, resolved to let Philip III know about the proposal to 
open a direct commercial route between Japan and New Spain. Another Relación, this 
time written by the explorer Sebastián Vizcaíno (1548-1624) would also cover this 
period of great closeness between Mexico and Japan. He was sent by the Viceroy of 
New Spain to Japan to discover the islands Rica en Oro and Rica en Plata, one of the 
myths that for centuries had accompanied Spanish navigation through the Pacific. After 
spending months in Japan, during which he would also have completed the Relacion, 
Vizcaino made the return trip to Mexico and Spain, bringing with him on board a 
Japanese emissary, Hasekura Rokuyemon, and an entourage of 180 Japanese, among 
whom were 60 samurais and a good number of traders, intent on defending in Madrid 
the establishment of direct commercial relations between Japan and Mexico. Although 
they were spectacularly received in Seville, the opposition of Manila and Mexico to this 
project turned out to be decisive and the initiative came to nothing. 


Both Rodrigo de Vivero and Sebastian Vizcaino left long accounts about their stay in 
Japan, far different from the hagiographies of the Jesuits and the mendicant friars 
about their missions. It is worth mentioning the common elements in these texts that 
seized the attention of both observers in a manner totally independent from each 
other. Both marveled at the city of Meaco (Kyoto): the abundance of trenches that 
distributed water in whatever place, the cleanliness of its roads -on which no one 
seems to tread- and the very tidy houses; how straight their roads were -better than 
in Spain-, and for its size -Vivero estimated that there were 800,000 residents in 
Meaco (Kyoto), and added that it was so big that one could spend the entire day wal- 
king in the city. It is helpful to remember that Seville at that time only had 120,000 
residents, while in Madrid they barely reached 100,000. They were also amazed 
about the density of the population -there is not even a quarter of leaque without 
any person; I cannot recall having seen any small village or nook during the entire trip- 
and the number of people who came together to follow them -there were so many 
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Letter from Tokugawa Hidetada, 
"Universal Lord of Japan", to the 
Duke of Lerma. 24 June 1610. 

In this letter the shogun authorises 
Spanish ships coming from 

New Spain to arrive at Japanese 
harbours, leaving the details of the 
matter to the friar Alonso Muñoz, 
who carries five gifts of Japanese 
armour. Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 
45.8 x 62.5 Cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-ESCRITURA y CIFRA, 31 


Samurai warrior with armour and sword. 
Japanese sculpture. Late 18" century. 

Face and hands made of lacquered wood, 
with leather armour and Japanese brocade. 
85 cm tall. 

Real Academia de Bellas Artes de Santa Isabel 
de Hungria, Seville. Oriental Collection. 











Occasional contacts between the Japanese and the Spaniards, either in the lands of Japan or in the 
Philippines, fostered a mutual interest in getting to know each other and profiting from the coming 
and going of the vessels as far as possible. If Christian missionaries had a hand in the evangelization 
of those realms, authorities and merchants focused their attention on the advantages of direct trade 
between Japan and New Spain. This was how it was understood by some of the daimyo, feudal lords 
who controlled counties or kingdoms into which those islands were divided, and this was how it 
was communicated to the Shogun. 


Tokugawa Hidetada had risen to power in 1605 after the abdication of his father, Tokugawa Ieyasu, 
who had managed to unify Japan under his leadership. Convinced of the possible benefits of a 
Spanish-Japanese alliance, he authorized ships to sail between Japan and New Spain, and entrusted 
the details of the negotiations to the friar Alonso Muñoz, with five Japanese armors as a gift. While 
there is no extant copy of the letter addressed to Philip III, there exists a copy of its translation, 
certified in Mexico. We also have the two letters addressed to the Duke of Lerma, the monarch's 
Valido or trusted favorite. 


Even though the Japanese did not go farther than Acapulco on this occasion, Alonso Munoz 
continued with his mission and travelled all the way to the Spanish court, serving as an advance 
party to the subsequent Keisho delegation. This mission did cross Mexico and the Atlantic, visiting 
the Spanish Court in October 1614 and continuing with its voyage to Rome. 


Patronized by the shogun and organized by Date Masmune, the daimyo of Oshi -or the king of Boju 
for the Spaniards- , the delegation was entrusted to the samurai Hasekura Rokuyemon, who was 
accompanied by Sebastian Vizcaino and the friar Luis Sotelo. 
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Letter from the "Universal Lord of Japan" to 
Philip III, in which he proposes conditions 

for peace and suggests that the ship leaving 
from Manila for Acapulco makes a stop in 
Japan. Translated copy, certified in Mexico, 26 
December 1610. 

Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 30 x 21.7 crn. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 

FILIPINAS, 1, N. 133 (4). 
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Japanese men and women, that it seemed that God had sent them in a downpour. 
Both men were awed with the imposing castles, prepared to take on long blockades, 
and with dimensions where the people in Mexico City and other places could all live, 
and the fact that the Japanese loved weapons, walking around with swords on sashes, 
and were braver and more daring than the Chinese and the Koreans. Both closely 
observed the rituals of power. Vizcaino described in detail the annual meeting of the 
daimyos in the shogun's court, while Vivero was amazed to see an emperor without 
any power and who /s always locked in. And of course, both clearly perceived that in 
politeness and compliments, they surpass all the nations of the world. 


The justice system left them aghast, especially Vizcaino, since judicial power was held 
by the father of the family, each one is the justice of his household, and for the judicial 
system with little or no development, they do not use paper because they are no scribes, 
or scholars, or lawyers, or marshals. Both were surprised with polygamy. Both affirm that 
in Japan there is no pestilence or sickness, and that, similar to what Rada and Loarca 
had previously seen in China, there was no vagabond or anyone without work. But in 
contrast to the experience of Rada and Loarca, who wrote very long paragraphs on the 
food prepared in China and were impressed with the quantity and quality of the string 
of banquets that were served to them, neither Vivero nor Vizacaino was amused with 
Japanese cuisine, because among other things, as Francis Xavier had already observed, 
they are frugal with food. Both noted that rice and fish were abundant, but It seems 
that only Vivero occasionally ate the same delights served to his hosts. Separate dishes 
were usually prepared for Vizcaino with meat according to our style. Both also realized 
the political and economic consequences of the annual trip of the daimyos to the court 
of the Shogun. While Vizcaino describe it in detail, Vivero attested to the speed of mails 
that connected the Shogun with the daimyos. 


The two accounts, however, contain distinct elements. Vivero was more interested In 
the religion of the Japanese. He admired the great grand Buddha of metal, and was 
impressed with the similarity to Christianity of the religious services of Buddhism and 
its cult of relics. It was also he who estimated the number of Japanese Christians at 
300,000.Vivero further showed considerable interest on how prostitution was orga- 
nized, concealed away in the suburbs, where the prostitutes were visited regularly by 
doctors and were isolated should they show signs of illness. He can also the one who 
gave the information that in Meaco (Kyoto), there are 5,000 temples and 50,000 
prostitutes. Vizcaino, on the other hand, was horrified, as was Francis Xavier, with the 
practice of sodomy among bonzos -each one had a boy to sleep with, every one of 
them. Vizcaino also recorded the number of armed men each daimyo had in his house, 
which allowed the shogun to raise a huge army in a matter of twenty days. And with 
the exaggerated perception that was so habitual among the informants on the cultures 








Letter of credence from Maurice of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange, to Pieter Willemsz. 
Verhoeven, to be presented to the authorities 
of the East Indies. [1607]. 

Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 56.5 x 44.7 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-DOCUMENTOS REALES, 6 (a). 


of East Asia, he would affirm without hesitation that everyone, men and women alike, 
can read, write and count. 


A couple of decades after Vivero and Vizcaíno were in Japan, the country closed itself 
to external trade and reduced foreigners to a mere testimonial presence, opting for a 
few Dutch who seemed to have commercial interests only and leaving the 
Portuguese and Castilians who had already lost their monopoly of the sea to their 
own fate. The last anti-Christian decree of 1643 would permanently ward off friars, 
priests and Catholic traders from the coasts of Japan. Europe would receive no news 
from what had been the most popular exotic culture of the 16th century, and the 
Jesuits would direct their energies to a Chinese world already opened to them by the 
tenacious intelligence of Matteo Ricci. 





The Spaniards were not the only ones interested in Japan. If the Portuguese saw 
Macau and Formosa as the gateway to those islands, the Dutch attempted to move 
ahead of the Spanish negotiations with the Japanese authorities. The rivalry 
presented by the Dutch combined European political interests and commercial 
competition, which occasionally brought about pirate attacks or localized conflicts. 
The establishment of Batavia, a horseback ride away between the Indian Ocean and 
Indonesia, facilitated their access to spices in direct opposition to the Portuguese, 
who for the time being were officially united with the Spaniards under the same 
crown. Hence, they took part in the alliances and confrotations of Indonesian leaders 
with the Hispanic-Portuguese colonial forces, through which this document reached 
the Council of the Indies. 


Its tenor, however, does not talk about such conflicts, but rather about the 
commercial interest of the Netherlands. This letter of credence vouched for the 
enterprise led by Verhoeven, who left for Java, Sumatra and the Celebes Islands 

from the port of Texel with thirteen ships. His mission was to bolster trade and 
exchanges by asking the collaboration of local authorities. Two of his ships lost their 
way towards Japan in 1609, arriving at the port of Hirado on the 6" of July, 1609. 
On board were the merchants Abraham van den Broeck and Nicolaes Puyck, who 
succeeded in establishing a permanent commercial enclave in this city. On the 24" 
of August, 1609, the shogun Tokugawa Ieyasu allowed Dutch ships to disembark and 
trade throughout his coasts. This letter, similar to those received by the Spaniards the 
year after, is kept in the Nationaal Archief of the Netherlands. 
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The sultans of 
the Spice Islands 


Relations were not easy between the Spaniards and the sultans, cachiles, rajahs and 
other insular powers. If in many islands the natives appeared to have a scarce po- 
litical organization, in others, local or regional leaders would stand out, sometimes 
enriched and emboldened by the control that they exercised on the valuable natural 
riches of their territory, where local varieties of pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon or clove, 
would bloom. The Spaniards were not the first to make contact with them; neither 


were the Portuguese. 


Long before, Muslim sailors origi- 
nating from the Indian Ocean had 
reached those coasts and mono- 
polized the spice trade, until the 
Western Christians intruded. But 
during their time they had in- 
fluenced those societies, since 
among the Muslims were many 
who would sometimes reach agre- 
ements with the Portuguese or 
Spaniards ; sometimes they would 
confront them or sow seeds of 
discord; at other times they would 
take advantage of them to resolve 
their local conflicts. 


Borneo and Mindanao are two 
good examples. Islands where the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese in- 
terfered in the fights for power, 
with the hope of strengthening 
their growing influence 1m the re- 
gion. The sultan who was said to 
reign in Borneo extended a hand 


Letter from the King or Sultan of Burney to the Governor of the Philippines, 
reiterating his willingness for good relations with the Spanish and proposing a 


prisoner exchange. Tondo, 27 July 1599. 


Original with a translation on the back. Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 41 x 28.7 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-ESCRITURA y CIFRA, 32. 



























of peace to the governor of the 
Philippines in 1599, after several 
hostilities and an attack that en- 
ded up destroying his main city. In 
fact, the Far East was and is a region 
linked with the islands of Jolo, next 
to Mindanao and half way between 
the Philippines and the Moluccas. 


The other main focus of this re- 
dion was the island of Mindanao. 
The gradual Spanish intervention, 
that formed part of their expan- 
sion toward the Moluccas Islands, 
Sot them to not only clash with 
the Portuguese, but to seal allian- 
ces with some leaders, punish 
the resistance or opposition of 
others and, most especially, to 
intervene in the difficult balance 
of the region. The first attempts 


Warriors. 
Besser Cordless dave limited results, although 
Lilly Library. the control of these southern 


islands gained importance 
when the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal united. Between the 
end of the 16™ century and 
the beginning of the 17“ cen- 
tury, different attacks occurred 
and although the Spaniards 
prevailed, the control of these 
islands depended to a large ex- 
tent on the collaboration of the 
local leaders. 
A. S. de M. 


Map of the Island of Mindanao and 
Zamboanga prison. 10 June 1683. 
Manuscript parchment; pen drawing, 
coloured. 1 sheet, 93.5 x 42 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
IESUS IM 


A sea of islands 


Though the presence of Spain in the Philippines and other nearby territories meant 
controlling a corner of the Pacific at the end of a maritime route that linked it with 
the territorial possessions in America, there in between sprawled the immense ex- 
panse of the ocean. But it was not a deserted void. It was dotted with countless 
islands and atolls, fertile oases that occasionally provided relief during a prolon- 
Sed transoceanic voyage. The islands of Ladrones, Jardines, Corrales, Dos Hermanos, 
Palau, Solomon... all flecked an ocean through which Spanish ships sailed past. 


Geographic interests, along with economic and missionary aspirations, inspired the 
slow advance towards this insular universe. Local mariners joined in the enterprise at 
times, such as the sailor who conveyed the information here recorded on this map, a 
drawing reconstructed out of his seasoned recollection of Micronesian waters. 


Sailors found purveyance and shelter for their galleons in these isles. Political power 
saw them as strategic enclaves for setting up an advance party that warded off the 
intrusion of rival powers, while at the same time protecting Spain's own interests. 


All the while, native communities suffered the consequences. Some were more hos- 
tile than others, but no one had the means to halt European expansion. Oppression, 
abuses and diseases did what the weapons failed to do. 


It was perhaps the archipelago of the Ladrones, later on renamed the Marianas, 
and its island of Guam, that became the best example of Spanish presence in 
Oceania. Because of its good location in the seas, 1t became the ideal spot to make 
a stop during a long-haul trip from Acapulco to Manila. The occasional arrival of 
ships eventually paved the way for a permanent settlement to be established by 
missionaries, military personnel and some inhabitants, who in turn gave us the 
early records on the islands. We shall now take a look at the description written 
by its governor in 1709: 


Map and designs of Panlog, Sonsonrol, 
Ugulut and other islands of the Palauan 
archipelago, drawn up by chief pilot José 
Somera. 1711. 

Manuscript paper of 31 x 41.4 cm 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-FILIPINAS, 231. 





Ceremonial Axe, Papua 
New Guinea, Massim 
Region. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


== 


The island of Guam or 'Guaján' is the court and respite of vessels that are returning 
from New Spain to the Philippines. Thirty leagues in breadth, it is surrounded by reefs 
that serve as its wall, and there are only four docks... every one of them narrow and 
perilous, with tapered canals in between crags as their points of entry... The landsca- 
pe is rugged and in its vastest plain stands this city of San Ygnacio de Agana... with 
the ocean right in front and the mountain range at the back. 


The account also describes the inhabitants, their traditional houses, their food and 
harvest from the land, and the damages frequently brought about by hurricanes, 
storms and epidemics.’ 

A. S. de M. 


1 Letter of the governor of the Marianas islands. Manila 24* of November, 1709. 
AGI, FILIPINAS, 129, N.101. 


Shield, Solomon 
Islands. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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Map of the New Philippines, including the 
Palau, Caroline and Mariana Islands and 
perhaps other archipelagos of Micronesia that 
are not easily identifiable. 1710. 

Manuscript paper of 21.9 x 30.5 cm 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 

MPS PIAS IS. 
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The Galleon of Manila (1565-1815). The discovery of the route of 
the return journey and the final settlement in the Philippine Islands set 
the bases for an outward and return oceanic route that kept Manila 
and Acapulco united during 250 years, extended its nets towards other 
American settlements and ended with the arrival to Seville of the 
yearned for Asian products. 


These vessels and this route, known as "The Galleon of Manila" would 
annually challenge the immensity of the ocean in "the longest and 
most terrible of all voyages that is made in the world,"--allowing a 
commercial and cultural transfer among three continents that would 
change the way of seeing and understanding the world. 


6.FROM [HE TRAIL 
O Ml le 
PACIFIC, A BRIDGE 
BETWEEN CONTINENTS 





CANTÓN 
MACAO 


CONCHINCHINA 


SIAM 


CAMBOY. 


NAGASAKI 


> E 
Santo Tomás. Naufraga por mal tiempo 


Inl NOA 


MANILA 


1603 
pam San Antonio. Naufraga por tener su casco podrido 


1600 

Santa Margarita. Navega durante ocho 
meses por el Pacífico. Llega a Marianas 
con 50 hombres de los 260 que parten de 
Manila. Son recogidos por el galeón Santo 
Tomás en su viaje de regreso a Manila 


ISLAS MARIANAS 


e GUAM 


eA 1762 


Santisima Trinidad. Apresado en ataque inglés a Manila 


PES 
San Carlos Borromeo. Se incendia en Cavite 
[oes] 


MOLUCAS 


1578 
San Juanillo. Naufraga en las costas de Guam 


PES 
San Pedro. Naufraga en las costas de Guam 
ec) 


Manila - Acapulco 


7800 millas / miles (14.000 km) 
6 meses de travesia /A six-months journey 


Sedas de la China 


Chinese silks 


Lacados y porcelanas de Japón 


Lacquers and porcelain from Japan 


Especias de Indonesia y Ceilán 
Espices from Indonesia and Ceylon 


Alfombras de Persia 
Persian rugs 


Telas de la India 
Indian fabric 


nos 1743 


Covadonga. Apresado por los ingleses en su viaje 
de Acapulco a Manila 


à 
Nuestra Señora del Pilar. Naufragio 
[sd 


Acapulco - Manila 


7300 millas / miles (13.100 km) 
3 meses de travesía / ^ tree-months journey 
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" Santa Ana. Apresado por los ingleses 


PES 


summ San Pedro. Naufraga en las costas de Guam 


Plata de México y Perú 


Silverfrom Mexico and Peru 


Religiosos para la evangelización de Asia 
Members of religious orders to evangelise Asia 


Soldados para la defensa de las Filipinas 
Soldiers to defend the Philippines 


Funcionarios para la administración 
Civil servants for administration and chests filled with letters 


Cartas, documentos y noticias 


Letters, docurnents and news that, after crossing two oceans 


1639 
Doble naufragio. Se pierden los barcos, la cara y el situado 


de la administración filipina que iba a bordo 


LA HABANA 


PORTOBELO- 


A SEVILLA 


COLOMBO 


De la estela al camino: el Pacifico, puente entre continentes/ From the wake to the trail: the Pacific, bridge between continents *EL CALLAO (LIMA) 
EL GALEON DE MANILA / THE MANILA GALLEON 


Tanhauser Estudio 












Jiangxi ware globular bottle. China, late 16" 
century. 

Porcelain decorated by glazing with cobalt 
oxide. 50 x 8.9 cm. 

Comunidad de Madrid, held in the Museo 
Naval, Madrid, inventory no 7317. 





Bottle found at the nao San Diego, sunk in 
Philippine waters at the begining of the 17t 
century.This and other objects from this 

wreck are discussed in the following pages. 


PATHS IN THE OCEAN’ 


Fernando Serrano Mangas, Universidad de Extremadura, Caceres 
Translated by Salvador Malig, Jr. 


The Manila Galleon, Nao de Acapulco or Las Naos de China, the different ways to 
call the stable trade route between America and Asia, between 1565 and 1815. The 
regular and direct trade route that linked the American continent and the Far East, called 
Manila Galleon, Nao de Acapulco or la Nao de China, became known during the colonial 
period. Although it appears in singular form, the truth is that in many occasions there 
were several units that plied the route between Acapulco, in New Spain, and Manila, in 
the Philippines. 


We might as well consider it as the direct connection between Spain and Asia, setting 
aside the Portuguese and Turkish link. The much coveted oriental products used to arrive 
in Seville after crossing the Pacific, transported overland from Acapulco to Veracruz and 
eventually transported on board the Flota de Nueva Espana crossing the Atlantic, those 
in demand products came to command exorbitant prices in the peninsular markets that, 
in spite of everything, they were still cheaper than those products that were brought in 
through the alternative routes. 


The trade between the Philippines and the Indian subcontinent, conducted without 
convenient rules, became so lucrative that the official merchants in Seville, which adhe- 
red to the monopolies and felt that they were losing profit, especially regarding the spi- 
ces, made a protest to the Crown in 1595. As a result, only two vessels were permitted 
to sail each year instead of the habitual three. The restriction over the capacity of the 
same, 300 and 560 tons, was never respected. 


The essence of the riches from the Orient and the Indies through the South Sea. The 
most valuable articles from the two continents that bordered the Pacific Ocean, America 
and Asia, were transported in the stockrooms of the Manila Galleon, a considerable part 
of which was transferred to a third party in Europe. 


As expected from the beginning, while the Spanish population in Manila grew, other 
needs arose, as a result of their tastes and customs. After arriving from Veracruz and 
crossing the Pacific , the Andalusian wine were more expensive there than those in the 
place of origin. The same was true with the olive oil. clothes, shoes, paper, books, aside 
from a wide variety of articles and utensils needed in the daily life of a westerner, aside 
from the deep red color and other Mexican dyes. However, the great bulk of the load, 
with respect to the value and not to the volume, were the precious metals, especially 
silver. It was very common at that time to refer to China as: The tomb of Spanish silver. 


| 





The City of Manila became an international port. Spanish ships docked in its bay 
along with sampans, junks and other Asian vessels. In fact, Manila was a central 
trading post for Southeast Asia, in the same way that Macau and Malacca were for 
the Portuguese, or Batavia was for the Dutch. The European enclaves in these waters 
were first-rate commercial centers. Halfway between the continental Far East and the 
islands located between the Indian and Pacific Oceans, they received products from all 
places surrounding them, channeling them towards their respective metropolises. 
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r A 4 ; Manila was the Spanish port and through it passed Chinese porcelain, Moluccan spices, 
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that were important for the life in the colony and the commence of the galleons. It 
was for this reason that the city and its environs became a cultural melting pot. The 
predominant Hispanic and Filipino population was combined with the Siamese and the 
Malays, the Chinese and the Japanese, people from Java, Sumatra and Borneo, and even 
some Indians, Iranians and Papuans. 


But this map does not only talk about commerce. The Spanish insular domains 
required ships, as well as transoceanic navigation. For this reason, inlets and shipyards 
where new vessels could be built were also plotted. 
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Map of Manila and its bay, indicating the Subig inlet and the 
settlements of Cavite and Manila. 15 March 1715. 

Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 1 sheet, 42.5 x 59 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-FILIPINAS, 146 
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Fernando de los Rios Coronel, procurator- general of the Philippine Islands, wrote this report on clove production 
in the Moluccas. It was full of details to demonstrate the possibilities that having direct access to these items 
offered. The spices of the Orient had been one of the driving forces of Spanish expansion towards the West; at 
long last, they had them within their reach. Elcano carried bales of cloves in his decrepit cellars. Meanwhile, 
many of the conflicts between Spaniards, Portuguese and the islanders of southern Philippines and the Moluccas 
arose because of their rivalry for the control of production and commercialization of the spices. 








The sums that were transferred to Manila from Acapulco could only be classified as fabu- 
lous. Depending on the circumstances, the seasons, the economic cycles, the saturation 
of the markets on both shores, the remittances went up or down, but one certainty was 
that every year, on board the Acapulco Vessel, between one and several millions of pe- 
SOS, IN denominations of eight reales, used to arrive in the Philippines, to be later disper- 
sed in the kingdom of Siam and the rest of Indochina, Japan, Malaysia, Ceylon, India and 
in the Chinese empire. A very significant part of this money was shunted around without 
any records or payable dues to the crown -especially the dues on gold. When Anson 
surrendered the Covadonga in 1742, on the return journey, the sailors and passengers 
hid little pieces of gold -doubloons or two escudos in -the soles of their shoes. 


The load of the return journey to New Spain was also fascinating. Luxury products 
such as the delicate Chinese porcelain, ivory carvings, precious stones, silks, the re- 
freshing camphor from Borneo, perfumes, wax blocks (that can still be found in the 
remains of shipwrecks), sandalwood from Timor, and of course, the spices: cloves 
from the Moluccas, the different kinds of black pepper, from Java and from India; 
cinnamon from Ceylon, nutmeg from the Moluccas, the Indian and Malabar ginger 
and the gold wrought in oriental shops, the most valuable merchandize in the out- 
ward and return journey. 


When General Juan de Alcarazo, who once served as such in the Manila Galleon, and fell 
victim in the very well-known shipwreck, together with hundreds of other people, the 
shipwreck of the flagship of the fleet of Nueva España, the Nuestra Señora del Juncal, in 
the Mexican Gulf, in 1631, on the return trip to Spain, realized that there was no possi- 
bility whatsoever to save the ship, so he offered to some sailors, in exchange for a place 
in the only available lifeboat a big filigree chain, with brick-shaped links made in China. 
Also, several religious manifested that some years later when the Galleon Concepcion 
ran aground the reefs in Saipan, in the Marianas, they found out that the inhabitants of 
the islands had similar gold chains hanging on trees as ornaments. 


While unconfirmed, It is not unreasonable to estimate that only between one half or 
one third of the cargo on board the Galleon, in Manila, ended up in the metropolis. The 
rest was distributed by the powerful market in the Indies, especially that of New Spain. 
Mexico and the Philippines proved to be a complementary and indissoluble economic 
nucleus. As early as 1/765, ships and frigates of the Armadahad made direct trips to the 
Philippines from Spain, in spite of the opposition of the established trade in the capital 
of the archipelago. 
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Pepper, cinnamon, clove, ginger, tamarind and other 
spices filled the cellars of ships with the hope that 
they would high rates of return. The Crown also saw 
their potential and encouraged their introduction in 
America to increase production and lessen the costs of 
shipping them to Spain, but it proved to be a difficult 
task. Although there was a certain level of success in 
some cases, others did not fare as well. Furthermore, it 
did not abolish Portuguese trade, which continued to 
provide for European consumers. 


At any rate, the spices did lose their value and acclaim 
as aromatic plants that made food preservation 
possible. They were also recognized for their medicinal 
properties. This was why Philip II, worried about the 
sickly condition of the prince Don Carlos, his first heir, 
tried to gather all the cinnamon he could. 
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Royal Decree to Mexican royal officials, in 
which they are ordered to send to Spain 
all cinnamon from the Philippine Islands 
present in New Spain, in rolls or tortilla, 
to cure Prince Charles. 

Madrid, 15 October 1567. 


Royal Decree to Miguel López de Legazpi, 
Governor of the Philippine Islands, to 
send to New Spain, as soon as possible, 
all the cinnamon in his possession. 
Madrid, 15 October 1567. 


Part of the Book of Royal Decrees of the 
Council of the Indies, "Registros de oficio 

y parte"" of the Audiencia of Mexico. 
Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 29.7 x 21 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MEXICO, 
NOLS) IS iol oie 


The last Manila Galleon, San Fernando de Magallanes, anchored in the port of Manilain 
1815. It would never return to Acapulco, to that convulsive New Spain where liberation 
movements were often held. From then on, the connection with the metropolis would 
be made through the African route, without the American stop-over. Mexico, the rising 
nation, ignored the Oriental and the Pacific area, in which it had played, without doubt, 
the lead role for two and a half centuries. 


THE CLANDESTINE TRANSPACIFIC TRADE 


As expected, the possibilities of striking it rich in this trade overly exceeded those of the 
trade established between the Metropolis and the Indies. Risk and profits went closely 
hand in hand. 


There are reports of illegal journeys, beyond the limits of Manila Galleon. The idea of 
growing rich easily in the Orient, the Philippines and its connection with New Spain, be- 
came extremely popular, and was considered to be the stepping stone toward economic 
prosperity. To understand this, consider the following: the setting of the picaresque novel 
El Donado Hablador, published circa 1624-26, by Alcalá Yáñez y Rivera, who, in his 
youth, was at the service of a general of the Nao de Acapulco, when he made his lead 
character in the play say that he had made such a fortune engaging himself in trade in 
the viceroyalty, that he decided to invest it in one of those voyages, on one ship bound 
for China, he boldly breached all types of genres: 


There is nothing sure in the sea, no matter what good wind you take, there will always 
be another to oppose it, as experienced by several of my sailors, who were well provi- 
sioned when they set sail. After a few leagues they met misfortune in such a way that, 
being content with their lives, they thought it better to throw trunks, bundles, boxes, 
and the rest of the merchandise on board the ship into the water, which when she 
was rid of those riches that stuffed it, light and free, sure that she was going to be lost, 
she returned to Mexico. 








8 Reales Coin, with the bust of Carlos III. 
México, minter "FF" 1781, 26,5 grams, 
38,25 mm. Ramón M. Serrera Collection, Seville. 


8 Reales Coin, with the bust of Carlos III. 
México, minter "FM", 1796. 
Pablo E. Pérez Mallaina Collection, Seville. 





Spanish coins 
for trading in China 


The eight reales coin minted in the Indies soon became the accepted currency all over 
the world especially during the 18th century, with some even circulating in Southeast 
Asia until World War II. For this reason, this has been referred to as the first globaliza- 
tion of monetary circulation on a worldwide scale. Because of the quality of the coins 
and their intrinsic value (27 grams of silver coming from the rich Indian deposits), 
they were regarded as the universally accepted mode of payment. They circulated 


8 Reales Coin, with the bust of Carlos IV. 
Mexico, minter "FT", 1803, 26,8 grams, Mexico, minter "TH", 1804. 
39,76 mm. Ramon M. Serrera Collection, Seville. 


8 Reales Coin, with the bust of Carlos III. 
Mexico, minter "MI", 1787, 26,5 grams, 
39,79 mm. Ramon M. Serrera Collection, Seville. 





8 Reales Coin, with the bust of Carlos IV. 
México, minter "FM", 1800, 26,7 grams, 
39,21 mm. Ramón M. Serrera Collection, Seville. 


8 Reales Coin, with the bust of Carlos IV. 
Mexico, minter "FM", 1798, 26,8 grams, 
39,60 mm. Ramon M. Serrera Collection, Seville. 
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in the African market, in the Thirteen Colonies (and afterwards in the United States), 
in the Middle East and in the Far East, but most importantly in the great centers of 
commerce and ports of China, where these highly valued pieces were sealed anew and 
countermarked by Chinese assayers to guarantee their purity, stamping on the obverse 
and reverse sides a wide assortment of characters for validation so as to avoid mista- 
king them for the false eight reales coins minted in Great Britain. Some of the pieces 
on display (from the reigns of Charles III and Charles IV, all produced in the Mexican 
mint, except one that came from Lima) are a sight to behold, with their more than 60 
seals or marks of reassaying. It is no wonder, then, that it has been said that China was 
always the final resting place of American silver. 

R. M. S. 


8 Reales Coin, with the bust of Carlos IV. 


Pablo E. Pérez Mallaina Collection, Seville. 


8 Reales Coin, with the bust of Carlos IV. 
México, minter "FM", 1800, 26,9 grams, 
39,32 mm. Ramón M. Serrera Collection, Seville. 

















Once the ideal route was established, contact 
between Manila and Acapulco began to normalize. 
The galleons would leave between July and August, 
and, taking advantage of the Kuroshio current, 
would sail upwards until the coast of California, 
then downwards until the port of Acapulco between 
December and January. 


The course here shown, followed by the commander 
and navigator Francisco Javier Estorgo y Gallegos in 
his return trip to Acapulco, was largely similar to 
the said route. The step-by-step knowledge gained 
about the Pacific, which is featured in this nautical 
chart, is reflected in the group of islands and islets 
that dot that immense expanse of water. By the end 
of the 18" century, there still existed doubts about 
the exact location of some enclaves; even some of 
the old myths were still upheld. 


Nautical chart and logbook of the trip made 
by Francisco Javier Estorgo y Gallegos. 

22 February 1770. 

Manuscript paper; pen drawing, coloured. 1 
sheet, 67.7 x 211 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-FILIPINAS, 64 bis 


THE ROUTES. THE ITINERARY OF THE NAO DE LA CHINA 


No one can ignore the fact that it would have been impossible to build this trade and 
cultural route without studying and knowing the characteristics of the most extensive 
body of water in the planet. Travelling between the American coasts and the Philippines 
was not a big problem. The return trip from the Asian archipelago and the Indian ports, 
however, had unique irremediable peculiarities due to the monsoons, currents and ad- 
verse winds. The same distance, against the currents, practically multiplied until such 
a point that sailing towards America on the same latitude as in the outward journey 
became impractical. The cost of the resolution of the enigma was considerably high, in 
money, ships, aside from the countless lives, throughout the following four decades. At 
last, in 1565, Andrés de Urdaneta, who sailed in the expedition under Miguel Lopez de 
Legazpi found the route back to New Spain sailing out from Cebu.The innovation consis- 
ted in picking up trade winds and going north to at least the 38" parallel and then sailing 
towards east, making use of the Kuroshio current across the North Pacific up to the coast 
of upper California and then going south along the coast until Acapulco. Basically, this 
was the path taken since then, and throughout 250 years, from 1572, in which the vo- 
yages of the Manila Galleon started, perhaps with the exception that, learning from their 
long experience, on the return trip they should sail as far as the 40" parallel after leaving 
Manila, making the Marianas Islands as a point of reference before turning eastward. 


From our perspective, the creation of a direct trade route with the Far East, whose 
terminal ports, Manila and Acapulco, were 16,000 kilometers apart, was indeed ama- 
zing. To cover the great distance, It took them between three and four months to sail 
the Acapulco-Manila route and about five months for the return trip, braving the Asian 
typhoons and the dangerous storms of the North Pacific which were the cause of the 
major disasters of the Carrera de China. Life on board a ship for 120 to 150 days, wi- 
thout landfall was really difficult. In some exceptional cases, travel was extended to 
more than 240 days. Scurvy and dysentery caused a very high mortality. It was not 
uncommon that in every journey 20 percent of the sailors and passengers succumbed. 
Under these circumstances, it was understandable that, when the American coasts were 
sighted, Je Deum was sung, followed by Tribunal de las Señas, the crew would put their 
officials and passengers on mock trial, and the sanctions were gifts consisting of sweets, 
candies and wine. When the Manila Galleon was sighted in Acapulco, fireworks were lit 
and the bells rung, calling the whole city together to assemble the great fair and prepare 
to do business. 





Suitcase or valise. New Spain, 18" century. 
Leather, wood, cane, agave and iron. 54 x 73 x 54 cm. 
Museo de América, Madrid, inventory no 06702. 





The transoceanic journey could be quite challenging. Aside from its duration, there was 
also the ever-changing climate that was prone to enraging waters and sinking ships. 
Moreover, the narrowness that had become so characteristic of overloaded vessels and their 
limited spaces, the diseases that spread and the deficient food supply all made the voyage a 
nightmare. 


While sailors withstood these difficulties with varying degrees of professionalism, the 
passengers had it worse. Though many of them were not seafarers, they had to brave this 
challenge on their way to a new life in a manner that would mark them forever. 


As a symbol of those voyages, here we see a piece that used to carry personal belongings but 
now hides their history, one of the many personal stories packed in Mexico and unpacked in 
Manila, or viceversa. Its materials, a combination of Spanish and Mexican products, a sum 
of cultural influences, remind us anew that the Pacific Ocean served as a bridge between 
Spain, America and Asia. 


POSING A PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 
THE APPROPRIATE NAVAL TECHNOLOGY 


The Spanish monarchy was the first power to confront the puzzle of systematic naviga- 
tion in all the waters of the globe. Every ocean, every sea required a type of ship that 
would Quarantee the interests at stake. Thus, the difference between the galleons of 
the Armada del Oceano and the Carrera de Indias came about, or the different way of 
preparing the ships of Tierra Firme and those of Flota de Nueva Espana for a voyage. The 
solution to the challenge that was posed was indeed spectacular. Designs and materials 
were adapted to the demands and characteristics of every case, logic prevailed. 


The peculiarities and difficulties of the route between Acapulco and Manila have already 
been pointed out, but there are others that come from monopolistic and commercial 
organization. Functional with respect to the means, pragmatic in the commercial as- 
pect, thus can we define the outline of the Manila Galleon. 


At first, the vessel was the type of ship that covered the trans- Pacific route, although by 
the end of the 16" century the galleon already existed with its typical proportions bet- 
ween length, beam and depth. But what really draws the attention to an Acapulco ves- 
sel with respect to the units used in the rest of the armada of the Monarchy is its size, 
which is considerably bigger. The limit on the number of ships imposed by the Crown 
to engage in the trade in the West Indies and the increase in the commerce between 
New Spain and the Philippines, on one side, brought about, as a logical consequence, 
the increase in tonnage. In other words, its load capacity is increased but not the num- 
ber of vessels, The Nao de la China or Manila Galleon hardly exceeded 300 tons until 
the end of the 16 century, like the San Agustin, belonging to the fleet of Sebastian 
Rodriguez Cermeno that was wrecked on the coast of Point Reyes in California, with a 
total capacity of 200 tons. Let's take the significant example of the increase in the load 
capacity of the galleon Nuestra Senora de la Concepción, that wrecked in the Marianas 
in 1638, which had a capacity of 2.000 tons and a length of between 43 and 49 
meters. Any flagship of the Armada de la Guarda de la Carrera de Indias or of the Flota 
de Nueva España would hardly have half of this capacity and would not reach less than 
a length of 32 to 35 meters. Different needs, different solutions. 


Considering what has been said before, it would be necessary to point out that the 
Manila Galleon was not designed to be a warship. Its function was to guide the com- 
mercial traffic and to transport the valuable merchandise with guarantee and safety, 
both in the outward as well as in the return journey. Naturally, it was equipped with 
defenses, with such as artillery, albeit of low caliber, to scare away opportunistic 
adversaries that might be lurking in Philippine waters, but never to attack ships-of- 
the-line, with heavy artillery on board. The commercial uniqueness, not the military, 
explains the capture of the Nuestra Senora de la Encarnacion after its confrontation 
with the frigates of Woodes Rogers, in 1/09. 
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The situation was repeated in 17435, when George Anson imposed the superior firing ca- 
pacity of his ship with 60 cannons on the Nuestra Señora de Covadonga, of 1000 tons 
and armed with 50 very low powered pieces, although only thirteen of them were in 
good running conditions at the time to engage in battle. The capture of the Covadonga 
generated a booty amounting to almost a million and a half pesos for the Englishman. 


As a consequence of the storming of Manila by the English in 1762, the ship Santisima 
Trinidad, known as El Poderoso, with a displacement of 2,000tons and with 54 pieces 
in its loops, was arrested. Her commandant ignored the state of war between Great 
Britain and Spain. 


SHIPYARDS AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION SYSTEMS: 

DELAYED EVOLUTION TOWARD THE SHIP-OF-THE-LINE 

The shipyards of Nueva Espana on the Pacific coast took charge of building of vessels 
for the trade route between that viceroyalty and Manila. However, in the 17* century 
construction in Philippine dockyards was made obligatory, because of the lower cost of 
the process and the abundance and excellent quality of wood, appropriate to resist with 
optimum conditions such a long journey. The material, teak, considerably lengthened the 
life of the galleons. The majority of the ships that plied the route of the Manila Galleon 
were built in the shipyards of Cavite, Bugatao Island, as well as Sual, in Luzon. In 1679, 
the building of Acapulco vessels outside the Philippines was prohibited, anticipating the 
dependence of this strategic sector on nearby shipyards, and thus this industry proved to 
be another driver for the economy of the colony. 





Naval construction, under the galleon scheme, although it was modified substantially, was 
enforced in the Philippines until mid 18™century. The last unit with these characteristics was 


Designs of the state and reforms The Manila Galleon must have been a powerful vessel, the Sacra Familia, which made its maiden trans-Pacific voyage in 1718. From 1721 the 
of the galleon Santisima Trinidad, capable of dealing with transoceanic navigation and a E — 

i o, i proportions conceived by Gaztañeta for ships and frigates were applied. The first ship with 
which travelled the route between transporting its heavy load. The high-quality materials h h Ses iaa hed in 1727 mon id in th 
the Philippines and New Spain. 17 used for its construction did not prevent its deterioration, : i A LICS EA a U Va AE aKING e madem Voyage IN tnie J9- 
May 1760. for which reason it was frequently repaired in Acapulco or lowing year. 


Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 
VENE VCI 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-FILIPINAS, 41 . 


Manila. From the very start, Hispanic authorities took great 
pains to acquire the appropriate kind of wood and secure 
facilities where repair works could be done, as well as to 
provide specialized materials. 


The Santísima Trinidad was one of those ships. Built in 
Manila in 1750, it was the biggest ship at that time, and 
was intended to link Manila and Acapulco. It was not 
immune to navigational damages; it was for this reason that 
it had to be repaired, even though it was not able to avoid 
the damages caused by a typhoon in 1762, or the English 
fleet that captured it by surprise on the 2™ of October. 
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Account and cost of the necessary items to make 
two ships in Manila, including those 

to be acquired in Veracruz. 1577. 

Manuscript paper. 4 sheets, 30.8 x 21.5 cm. 


Archivo General de Indias, Seville, FILIPINAS, 6, R. 3, N. 28. 
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The Spanish authorities at the Philippines Islands 
managed to locate metals, supplies and exotic wood to 
supply their shipyards. While wood was obtained from 
Borneo, Siam and even the Philippines, hams, cereals 
and other provisions were imported from the Asian 
continent. The Spaniards even went to the Dutch who 
were stationed in Batavia to buy anchors. But there 
were still some specific products that had to be brought 
from New Spain, as can be gleaned from the document 
seen here, which lists down a series of items acquired in 
Acapulco and Veracruz, a proof that some products were 
sourced from Spain itself. With them sailed specialized 
workers if only so that Manila could have its shipyards 
furnished with the necessary provisions. 
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Load of the vessel Santisima Trinidad, 
captured by English privateers while 
travelling to Acapulco. 1764. 

Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 31.7 x 20.8 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, ESTADO, 44, 


N. 88 a. 


The fall of Manila to the hands 

of the English was the backdrop 
where the galleon Santisima 
Trinidad was held captive, the 
same ship that had been built 

a little over a decade ago in 
Philippine shipyards, and was 
inspected and repaired following 
the design seen here. It had left 
Cavite for Acapulco on the first 
day of August, 1762, some time 
before the English siege of Manila. 
But it was forced to return due to 
the damages caused by a storm. 

It was then that the English fleet 
discovered and captured it after 
an arduous battle. The bounty was 
spectacular. The ship was sailed to 
Plymouth in 1764, where it was 
then scrapped. 
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Map of Manila Bay 
with Manila and 
Cavite Squares and 
their surroundings, 
with a drawing 

of the positions 

of English troops. 
1764. 

Manuscript paper; 
pen drawing, 1 
sheet, 50 x 45 cm. 
Archivo General de 
Indias, Seville, MP- 
FILIPINAS, 153. 
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The consolidation of Spanish presence in the Philippines and the route that regularly 
linked it with Mexico, transformed Manila, Acapulco and the ships that travelled from 
one city to the next as an irresistible attraction for pirates and corsairs. We have already 
mentioned how Manila was attacked by the pirate Limahong, who was trying to make off 
with luxury items, supplies and weaponry that were kept in the city, as well as to quash 
the growing Spanish clout in those islands. But there were enemies who journeyed from 
the West. Francis Drake crossed the Strait of Magellan following the trail of Spanish ships, 
but it was Olivier de Noort who led the attack in the Philippines in 1600. Another event 
worth mentioning was how the corsair Cavendish captured, plundered and burned the 
galleon Santa Ana. This took place near the coast of California in 1587. He did not only 
stole the shipment of gold, musk, silks, pearls and other sumptuous products, but also 
assailed the crew and the passengers, killing some, ravishing others and abandoning the 
rest on a deserted island.’ 


Danger persisted even after more than a century. In 1762, in the context of the hostilities 
between the English and the Spaniards, Manila was invaded by the English despite 

the Spaniards’ relentless resistance. The fall of the territory was nothing more than a 
temporary control of the city and its port, since Hispanic-Filipino resistance curbed 
English expansion in the islands. Finally, the 1763 treaty in Paris forced the return of 
Manila to the Spaniards. 


' Letter from the governor of Philippines regarding the corsair Cavendish's attack of the galleon Santa Ana. 
1588. AGI, FILIPINAS, 34, N. 79. 


GENERALS AND ADMIRALS, 
GUIDES AMIDST THE VASTNESS 


The supreme command of Manila Galleon, whether It was one or various ships, was 
exercised by a the Captain-General, and second to him, the Admiral. Although everything 
related to Philippine route depended on the Viceroy of New Spain, in practice, the appo- 
intment to important and delicate posts lay in the hands of Governor of the archipela- 
go, who chose the most qualified individuals from among the residents of Manila. The 
success of the complicated journey, including the commercial operations in Acapulco, 
depended on the administrative capacity of the general. The General of China or the 
General of the Philippines, as he was popularly known in New Spain, was an expert in 
the art of navigation in the Pacific Ocean and should possess unquestionable command 
skills to control a crew, of normally. more than 450 men, under very hard, extreme 
conditions. In fact, the shipwreck of the galleon Concepcion in 1638, was the con- 
sequence of the failure of authority of General Juan Francisco Hurtado de Corcuera, a 
close relative of the Governor of the Philippines, Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera. These 
Generals defended the interests of their acquaintances during the journey and in the 
market of Acapulco, and they were military men, mariners, mathematicians, merchants 
and factors, aside from being judges - in short a veritable Captain-General to sailors, 
soldiers, priests and merchants alike. The Nao de la Ching was somewhat exclusive to 
the residents of Manila, to such an extent that the ship bore the city's coat of arms for 
identification. We do not even know the names of all those generals, much less those of 
the admirals, who must have been unique and extraordinary figures. To a great extent, 
they belonged to families who lived in the Philippines or families with interest in the is- 
lands. Sometimes, when a qualified person travelled to Mexico or to the Metropolis, the 
opportunity was grabbed to endorse him with the duties of a Captain General, as was 
the case of Juan de Alcarazo, an ex-governor of Formosa and prestigious man-at-arms. 
A mere suspicion that the appointment of a general or an admiral would fall on someone 
not engaged in Manila trade could provoke the Irritation of that microtalasocracy of the 
South Sea, like what happened in 1630, concretely in the case of Alcarazo's assistant, 
Diego Lopez Lobo, who was accused of being a Portuguese, which was tantamount to 
being a foreigner. 
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The history of the 

nao Santa Margarita 

is one of many that 
illustrate the perils of 
transoceanic navigation 
and the zeal of the 
Spanish administration 
to overcome problems, an 
evidence of its interest to 
keep this intercontinental 
route working. 


The ship left Cavite for 
Acapulco on the 13* of 
July, 1600, and was not 
able to elude various 
setbacks and storms 
during the voyage. 

Some time around the 
beginning of January, 

it reached the Ladrones 
islands, where the general 
who was leading the 

ship died. Afterwards, it 
foundered by the island of 
Zarpana, near Guam, on 
the 9* of March, 1601. 
The nao and part of its 
cargo and supplies were 
lost, but the crew and the 
passengers were saved. 
There they remained, 
until the Santo Tomás, 
which was coming from 
New Spain, took them in 
and carried them safely to 
Manila. 
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Report on the sinking of the Santa Margarita on 

9 March 1601 and the rescue of the survivors. 
[1602]. 

This ship was on route from Manila to Acapulco 

and, due to a storm, got lost opposite the Island of 
Zarpana, near Guam. The survivors were rescued 

by the galleon sailing from Acapulco to Manila. 
Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 30.5 x 19.9 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, FILIPINAS, 35, N. 55 


THE ONEROUS PRICE TO PAY. 

SHIPWRECKS AND THE MYSTERIES OF THE 

CARRERA DE LA CHINA YET TO BE DISCOVERED 

The number of ships lost throughout the 250 years of existence of the Manila Galleon 
route has been estimated at 26, with some definitely sinking and others simply di- 
sappearing, not to be seen or heard from again. There are likely even more, because 
several ships that had been dispatched do not appear in the incomplete registers. 
Nevertheless, given the characteristics and the extent of navigation, this figure can be 
considered as proof of the efficiency of the system, expertise in navigation and the 
existence of adequate naval technology. 


One of those shipwrecks -that of the San Francisco, in 1609, in Chiba, near Tokyo- 
paved the way to the establishment of the first diplomatic relations between Spain 
and Japan. Also noteworthy are the disasters of the San Agustin off California in 1595; 
the Santa Margarita, which disappeared off Rota island in the Northern Marianas; and 
the Nuestra Señora de la Concepción, which ran aground in Saipan in 1638. (In 1674, 
an expedition was sent from Manila to retrieve the valuable bronze artillery; what was 
left was ransacked by treasure hunters between 1988 and 1999). In 1690 the ship 
Nuestra Señora del Pilar, of 300 tons, sank off the island of Guam. 


There were survivors in all the cases described above, and therefore, news about the 
fate of the ship. However, other Manila Galleons disappeared without leaving any 
trace. The Pacific Ocean swallowed them and nothing was heard of them again, such 
as the case of the Santo Cristo de Burgos in 1693, and the San Francisco Xavier in 
1705. In 1750, the ship Nuestra Señora del Pilar de Zaragoza, of 1,000 tons and 32 
cannons, left Manila and disappeared forever. 


Aside from the remains of the San Aqustin (1595) found in California, those in Saipan 
(Marianas Islands), corresponding to Nuestra Señora de la Concepción (1638), and 
the remains of the Santa Margarita (1601) and the Nuestra Senora del Pilar (1690) 
in Guam, other remains belonging to Manila galleons were found in Baja California 
(16 century) and in Oregon (end of the 17" and beginning of the 18" century. Be 
that as it may, archaeology will surely give us pleasant surprises in the future. 
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Infantry morion. 17* century. 


Copper 20x 23. 9 X 24A 5 Cm: 
Museo Naval, Madrid, 
inventory no 7524 


Report or account of the loss of the 
nao San Diego, lost on the coasts 
of Manila after being captured by 
Dutch privateers. [1601]. 
Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 

pcc oem: 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
FERIAS PO SDN EET 
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Certification of the 
artillery and cargo on the 
San Diego. 1601. 


Manuscript paper. 4 t 4 
sheets, 32 X 22.5 CM. < 
Archivo General de Indias, e 
Seville, FILIPINAS, 59, (Di Atm Gane Deg 


N. 41. 
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The sinking of the 
nao ‘San Diego’ 


The first naval battle between European powers in Philippine waters took place on 
the 14th of December, 1600. The nao San Diego and the patache San Bartolomé, 
sent by Antonio de Morga, faced off with the Dutch vessels Mauritius and Eendracht 
of Olivier de Noort by the Fortune Island, near Manila. After six hours of fighting, the 
battle seemed to be going in favor of the Spaniards. However, a few minutes later, 


the San Diego, having been damaged during the attack, sank quickly and claimed the 
lives of some 350 men. 
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Eighth of a 16th-century cannon. 16" century. 
Bronze, 112 cm; Y cm gause. 
Museo Naval, Madrid, inventory no 1404. 





Plate. China, late 16" century. 

Porcelain decorated by glazing with cobalt oxide. 
1.6 cm tall, upper diameter 20.7 cm and lower 
diameter 10.8 cm. 


UO cua Dish. China, late 16" century. Bowl. China, Bowl. China, A ze. ESE 
Porcelain decorated by glazing with cobalt late 16' century. late 16" century. A A iar 5 ES AN 
oxide. 6 cm tall. upper diameter 28.4 cm Porcelain decorated Porcelain decorated by A 
and lower diameter 13.6 cm. by glazing with cobalt glazing with cobalt oxide. 
Museo Naval, Madrid, inventory no 6655. oxide. 4 x 8.5 cm. x 8.9 cm. | 
Cornunidad de Madrid, Comunidad de Madrid, 
held in the Museo held in the Museo Naval, 
Naval, Madrid, inventory Madrid, inventory no 
no 7436. 7428. 


Guan-type vase. 
China, 16" century. 
Porcelain decorated using cobalt 





oxide 33 x 2l em. Guan-type vase. China, 16" century. 
Comunidad de Madrid, held in the Porcelain decorated using cobalt oxide. 35 x 21 cm. 
Museo Naval, Madrid, inventory Comunidad de Madrid, held in the Museo Naval, Madrid, 
no 7438. inventory no 7438. 

Recovery 


In 1991, French archaeologist Franck Goddio located the flotsam of the San Diego 
half a mile away from the isla de Fortuna. Excavations began a year later under the 
patronage of the Fundacion Elf and with the collaboration of the National Museum 





‘San Diego’ 

Constructed in Cebu, the 300-ton galleon was preparing for its trip to Acapulco 
when it was commandeered by the president of the Audiencia, Antonio de Morga, 
to stand up against the Dutch fleet that was threatening Manila. A merchant ship 
without any provision for combat, it was armed with the cannons from the fort of 
Manila and a group of 400 soldiers composed of Spaniards, Chinese and mercenaries 
from Japan. Badly ballasted and overloaded with men, artillery and implements, the 
San Diego was not able to withstand its boarding of the Mauritius and thus sank 
after the battle 


of the Philippines. Some 5,262 objects were obtained from the two archaeologi- 
cal digs, most of which are now exhibited in the Museo Naval in Madrid and the 
National Museum of the Philippines in Manila. 


The objects obtained from the wreckage of the San Diego are a witness to the com- 
mercial melting pot that was Manila and the diverse provenance of cargo aboard the 
galleons. In the flotsam were found many pieces from Siam, Spain, Mexico, China, 
Cambodia and Japan. 
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Ovoid earthenware jar, with neck and 
lip reinforced with four handles on 


the shoulders, decorated with dragons. 


China, late 16" century. 

Greyish earthenware with time-worn 
plazinosso xo D C. 

Fundación Caja Madrid (Bankia), 

held in the Museo Naval, 

Madrid, inventory no 7932. 








Martaban ware jar. Siam, 

16" century. 

Earthenware. 54 x 45 x 18 cm. 
Fundacion Caja Madrid (Bankia), 
held in the Museo Naval, 
Madrid, inventory no 8122. 


Spanish earthenware jar. 

Jaen, latter quarter of 

the 16 century. 

PiredGlay 2099 22. 30x90 Cin: 
Fundación Caja Madrid (Bankia), 
held in the Museo Naval, 
Madrid, inventory no 7965. 





Lucky charm 
pendant rings. 
China, 16*^ 
century. 

ames o OT STI. 
threaded together 
OR d cord. 
Comunidad de 
Madrid, held in 

the Museo Naval, 
Madrid, inventory 
no 7734. 





Anillo colgante de 
la buena suerte. 
China, siglo XVI. 
Lucky charm 
pendant rings. 
China, 16" 
century. 

Rings 2.5x 1.4 
cm, threaded 
together on a cord. 
Comunidad de 
Madrid, held in 
the Museo Naval, 
Madrid, inventory 
NO 7 750: 





Martaban ware jar. Siam, 
16th century. 
Earthenware. 

SOX 11 x 69m 
Fundación Caja Madrid 
(Bankia), held in the 
Museo Naval, Madrid, 
inventory no 8020. 






Astrolabe. 16“ century. 
Bronze. Found at 

the Nao San Diego shipresck. 
18,2 cm. in diameter. 
National Museum of 

the Philippines, Manila. 
Inventory no 934. 


Astronomical Circle. 16*^ century. 
Bronze. Found at the 

Nao San Diego shipresck. 

Disc of 22,4 cm. in diamater. 
National Museum of 

the Philippines, Manila. 

Inventory no 1927-1 v 1929-2. 
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The city of Acapulco lived for and through trade with Manila. 
It waned away each time the galleons left and came back to 
life upon their return, as if the prized cargo that was unloaded 
brought the energy and happiness that its residents needed. 
The arrival of the ships with their cellars packed to bursting 
got the populace moving: goods must be counted; debts must 
be paid; revenue reserved for the Crown must be subtracted; 
product shipments in caravans crossing New Spain must be 
organized. But Acapulco was not merely a port of arrival. The 
surrounding regions also provided supplies for the ships that 
sailed back to Manila, repaired damages in the vessels, and 
accompanied sailors in their rest and leisure, until such time 


that the departure of the fleet would be signaled by the loading 


of products intended for the Philippines. The city would be 
transformed for several weeks with the increase in population 


because of passengers, sailors, traders and all manner of people 


whose lives revolved around the transoceanic journey. 





Map of the Castle and Port of Acapulco. 
7 November 1712. 

Manuscript paper; pen drawing, 
coloured. 1 sheet, 49 x 38 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-MEXICO, 106. 


OF LOVELY THINGS, CURIOSITIES 
AND WONDERS OF THE ORIENT" 


Gustavo Curiel, Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México 
Translated by Salvador Malig, Jr. 


No one would question the fact that the kingdom of New Spain played a critical role 
in the era of modern discoveries and the extraordinary maritime progress that the 
Spanish Empire achieved in the South Sea in the 16th century. Since the discovery 
of the so called return route by Andrés de Urdaneta, and the founding of Manila by 
Miquel López de Legazpi, the Spanish monarchy transported to the Asian continent, in 
many different ways, the vast culture of the West or, better, a kind of Portable Europe! 
It was like one step higher in the construction of the scaffolding of the first globaliza- 
tion of the modern world. The conquest and colonizing undertakings by Spain in Asia 
united nations and widened boundaries in the confines of a world that was overflowing 
towards the East. It should be noted that it was a complicated and very long process 
of exchange at all levels (ideological, racial, commercial, artistic, gastronomical, etc.). 
As a result of previous actions, Spain transported first the viceroyalty of New Spain, and 
then a Portable Asia to the Iberian Peninsula. This endless coming and going of people, 
luxury goods, new worldviews and artistic languages in transit — to mention only the 
most relevant aspects - became possible thanks to the inter-ocean route that the 
Manila Galleon, also called Nao de Acapulco or Nao de la China? , maintained for more 
than 250 years. In the stockrooms of the Spanish ships tons of luxury, useful objects, 
were transported, many of them are now considered works of art. 


Every time the Manila Galleon anchored in the majestic bay of Acapulco, countless 
people who had stayed there to wait would come alive and wake up from a kind of 
lethargy (civil and religious authorities, merchants of all kinds, stevedores, muleteers, 
guards, etc.) For several days an unusual commotion invaded Acapulco, everything 
moved around the Asian merchandise, and news in letters, the private orders placed 
previously, the bundles with specific recipients, the legal trade and the smuggled go- 
ods, the silver reales, the spices, the amazing and marvelous objects of mythical China. 
Once the initial business compromises were done, the few inhabitants that resided in 
the Bay of Santa Lucia again fall into deep slumber, the unbearable humidity, the drow- 
siness produced by the oppressing heat of the tropics, the devastating effects of the 
typhoons and the harmful attacks of the wild beasts, waiting for the arrival of the next 
ship - which would embark, if everything was going well, once or twice a year -, a kind 
of a wheel of fortune bringing, everytime it came back, a variety of objects, curious, 
strange, marvelous or exotic, an act that was repeated and served to reaffirm the social 





! Term coined by the Spanish writer in the Golden Age, Baltazar Gracian.. 
2 See the magnificent work of William Lytle Schurtz, El Galeón de Manila, Madrid, Ediciones de Cultura 
Hispanica, 1992 








If the maritime route ended in 
Acapulco, the journey on land 
continued further on towards 
Mexico and Veracuz, and was 
linked to the fleet that in turn 
would sail the Atlantic. It was 
therefore necessary to organize 

the transit of prized cargo. For this 
reason, authorities took it upon 
themselves to improve and speed 
up the transportation system. 

The map seen here, designed by 
architect Juan Bautista Antonelli, is 
a good testament to the importance 
given to the land route. Only a 
short leg of this route is drawn, 
that which led to the Mexican 
capital. 


Map of the intended route between 
the country inn of Butrón and 
Mexico City, the final stage of 

the route between Acapulco and 
Mexico. By Juan Bautista Antonelli. 
8 March 1590. 

Manuscript paper; pen drawing, 
coloured. 1 sheet, 82.3 x 42.2 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MP-MÉXICO, 39. 


prestige of the ruling elites. Fine porcelain from the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties (the 
reigns of K'ang-shi, Yung-cheng and Ch'en-lung), colorful Cantonese tableware with 
relaxing palace scenes, furniture made from fine maques from the country of the Rising 
Sun and China, impressive folding screens, very fine mantillas from Japan, surprising 
textiles from India, kimonos made of lustrous and evanescent silks, snow- white ivory 
from Goa, China and the Philippines, boxes with mother- of- pearl incrustation from 
Guzarat, arms made from extremely luxurious tempered metals (like the wakizashi 
and the katana), sumptuous drapes and flowery Chinese paper tapestry impregnated 
with birds and insect designs, aside from elaborate jewels made of gold, tumbaga and 
calain, travel thousands of miles until they arrived inside the palaces and mansions in 
New Spain. Many of these luxury goods continued their journey, as they were again 
transported from the port of Veracruz, in the Gulf of Mexico, to the Iberian Peninsula 
on board the Spanish-American fleet, which extended the Asian route until the city 
of Seville on the Guadalquivir. The arrival of the valuable American cargoes produces 
a commotion in the Arenal de Sevilla, Triana, Sanlucar de Barrameda or Cadiz. The 
wonders from the Orient could be bought easily in the City of Mexico as well as in the 
numerous shops of Seville. 


Owing to its strategic geographical location, the City of Mexico became half of 
the bridge between the port of Cavite and the city of Guadalquivir. In the cos- 
mopolitan city of Manila the Spaniards could acquire, in the Sangley quarter and 
the specialized shops within the walls of the city, luxurious instrumental pieces of 
work from the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, Goa, Cambaya, Ceylon, Korea, 
Java, Siam, Cambodia, the Moluccas, Japan and continental China, aside from the 
products made in Manila. In the shops in the Parian of the City of Mexico (a closed 
market like that of Manila) and others in the principal cities of the viceroyalty the 
luxury goods from Asia lay in waiting for the rich customers who had the necessary 
silver reales to buy these superb imported goods. In the vestibules, drawing rooms, 
bedrooms and other chambers in the mansions of New Spain, new artifacts were 
displayed as in the case of the folding screens made with shining lacquer; fine 
mattresses from India covered the beds and ceilings of the lacquered beds of the 
wealthy class; varied pieces of different shapes of luxurious tablewares from the 
porcelain factories of Jindezhen, Fujian, Zhejiang and the provinces of Guangdong 
(Canton), were displayed on tables, shop windows and counters.? Some of these 
pieces were used as part of the prestigious coat of arms of the most illustrious 
families, in Spain as well as in the kingdom of New Spain. Thus, there were speci- 
fic orders placed with the Chinese porcelain factories; the so-called proclamation 
tablewares including specific festive iconography, commemorating special political 
events, were ordered one year ahead. 


3 George Kuwayama, Chinese Ceramics in Colonial Mexico, Los Angeles, Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, University of Hawaii Press, 1997 
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Ceramic tibor vase made in 
the workshops of Tonalá, 
Guadalajara, 

Mexico. 17* century. 
Polychrome fired clay. 

J6 xX 36 Cm. 

Parish church of Santa Cruz, 
Écija, Seville. 








The continued transit of products, 
with their exoticism and variety, 
influenced the tastes and customs 
of New Spain. If Acapulco acquired 
the taste for taramind to sweeten 
the palate, Oriental ceramic models 
were imitated in the workshops 

of Tonalá, Guadalajara, Mexico for 
food handling and preservation. 
Chamber pots, originally from Asia, 
were redefined and adapted to the 
New Hispanic taste, featuring some 
very unique designs that proved to 
be a success. In fact, these objects 
became so practical and ornamental 
that in the case of this piece, it 
traveled all the way to Spain and 
ended up as a decoration in a church 
in Écija. 


It is important to remember that in the North of the viceroyalty of New Spain, parti- 
cularly in Drake Bay in Upper California, in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and in Chihuahua, 
numerous fragments of Chinese porcelain were found; in the South the arrival of the 
delicate pieces of porcelain to the captaincy-general of Guatemala and the South 
American viceroyalties is documented. From the port of San Blas, in the coast of Nayar, 
sumptuous pieces of Chinese porcelain were taken inland, until the Nayar plateau, for 
the personal use of an indigenous leader (Tonati).^ The middle class, who could not 
afford to buy complete tablewares, had to make do with some pieces of porcelain pla- 
tes. In the case of Europe, it is important to note that the Asian porcelain had arrived 
there before, with Marco Polo. The new avalanche of porcelain in Spain was due basi- 
cally to the trade that the Metropolis maintained with the kingdom of New Spain. 


With respect to the artistic exchange, new devotional icons, like the Virgen de Guadalupe, 
the Santo Nino de Cebu or the Buen Pastor sobre la Fuente de Gracia were carved in 
expensive ivory by Asian artists, creating thus a special mixture of the physical charac- 
teristics of the locals with the traditional occidental physiognomy. The Chinese Ninos 
Dios made from ivory for the western market were chubby figures, engrossed, with 
chinky eyes in the form of a half moon, with straight hair, and resembled the Chinese 
Buddha has very closely. The Asian furniture made with Japanese lacquers incrusted 
with mother-of-pearl dave way to the own reinterpretations of the artists of the 
Viceroyalty of New Spain, thus new luxury goods were came into being, in which the 
western and Asian techniques converged without any problem. The shops in New Spain 
became melting pots where the mixed new techniques were experimented on a hit- 
or-miss basis. Above all, in the 18^ century it was common to find three distinct forms 
in the furniture of New Spain and other luxury goods, to wit: the Asian, the indigenous 
and the European. The house of a wealthy family, from the entrance to all the rooms 
inside, was decorated with folding screens, Namban triptychs and desks; paintings in- 
crusted with mother-of-pearl and techniques of European painting (erroneously called 
enconchados), cases made with natural fibers (pita thread) and Asian icons (chinoi- 
serie); English, German Flemish and Castilian furniture; trunks covered in leather from 
the Philippines (called de alcanfor); lacquered trays with illustrations of riding scenes, 
willows, peonies and chrysanthemums; colored clay smelling of fine clay from Tonala 
(Guadalajara de Indias) with fenghuang birds (the Chinese phoenix birds); Puebla-style 
enameled tiles with images of mandarins, paper lanterns and umbrellas; desks made 
with lacquer from New Spain decorated with scenes from mythology, taken from the 
Metamorphosis of the poet Ovid, side by side with hunchbacked elephants; Chinese 
glazed copper; silver from England, Spain and New Spain; all of this, on a kind of ca- 
binet in the form of a globe filled with luxurious products from the four Corners of the 
World. From India nagas and naginis arrived at the American viceroyalties in numerous 


4 Thomas Calvo, Colección de documentos para la historia del Nayar, Universidad de Guadalajara, Apud, 
Gustavo Curiel, "Cuatro inventarios de bienes de particulares del Real y Minas de San José del Parral, 
siglo XVIII, in Actas del Segundo Congreso de Historia Regional Comparada, Ciudad Juárez, Chihuahua, 
Universidad Autónoma de Ciudad Juárez, 1991. 
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Francisco de Sande was a man from Extremadura who 
crossed the oceans. Although he had been to various places 
in Seville, Mexico, Manila, Guatemala and Santa Fe de 
Bogotá, the document seen here only talks about one of the 
most important chapters of his life: his governance of the 
Philippine Islands. Arriving after the disastrous attack of the 
pirate Li Ma Hong, De Sande did not only pacify the region. 
He also attempted to launch an attack against the sultan of 
Borneo, and even planned for a possible conquest of China, 
which did not transpire. He likewise founded a city to which 
he gave the name of his hometown, Nueva Cáceres. In 1581, 
he made his way to Acapulco with a luggage full of spices, 
porcelain, silks and other precious objects, as can be gleaned 
from this inventory. It was the fruit of his labor and his 
businesses, although some saw an excessive desire for self- 
gain in the voluminous load he carried with him. Whatever 
his motive was, it is certain that this document gives a rich 
description of the products the governor imported. 





Inventory of goods of Francisco de Sande, 
Governor of the Philippines, sent to the Port 
of Acapulco, 17 February 1581. 

Manuscript paper. 8 sheets, 

3l4 x215 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 

FILIPINAS, 34, N. 35. 


modified forms (religious deities taken out of the original religious context which were 
merged with new polimorphic beings, such as the classic mermaids and grotesques).* 


Just to have a better idea of the Asian luxury goods which the ships transported to 
Acapulco, we can mention the fact that in the inventories of private properties of poor 
people from the City of Mexico, such as free slaves, you can find in the list of their 
scarce belongings a small porcelain plate or cup from China, which shows how much 
the less favored social classes appreciated the imported porcelain. 


As opposed to the foregoing, let us remember that the enormous grille of the choir 
of the cathedral of Mexico was cast in 1724, in Macau, following the design of 
the painter from New Spain, Nicolas Rodriguez Xuarez, the same person who re- 
interpreted a Sangley called Quiaulo in that Chinese city with the help of an Italian 
Franciscan. From Macau, -via the Philippines- the heavy grille for the choir was 
sent to the port of Acapulco, in 125 boxes and bundles, two heavy leaves of which 
were lost in the port of Cavite because they fell into the sea. Then, the grille was 
transported on mules from Acapulco to the said temple, where it is still preserved. 
The members of the chapter of the metropolitan church wore elaborate clothing 
made with Chinese silk in every function of the choir: from their seats of honor, 
they sang the scores contained in the enormous choir books that were placed on 
a big lectern decorated with ivory sculptures from the Orient. Through all this, the 
distant China made its presence felt in the biggest temple of North America. In the 
palaces of 18" century Spain, spectacular halls, rooms and cabinets for porcelain 
or with chinoisierie decorations, were created; we can cite the following examples: 
the Palacio Real in Madrid, the Palacio de Aranjuez, and the Palacio de la Granja de 
San Ildefonso. 


Other commercial items that stuffed the safes of the members of the Consulado 
de Comerciantes of Mexico with gross profits were the clothes and textile de luxe. 
No one from the upper class would not have in his wardrobe a big volume of clo- 
thes made with Chinese silk or articles made, embroidered or open works made in 
the Orient. It is important to note at this point, the misnamed mantones de Manila, 
in fact, they were embroidered silk Chinese shawls bought in the City of Manila. 





5 Esteban García Brousseau, Nagas, naginis y grutescos. La Iconografía fantástica de los púlpitos 
Indoportugues de Goa, Damany Diu en los siglos XVII y XVIII. Mexico. Postgraduate docoral dissertation in 
History of Art. Facultad de Filosofía y Letras de la Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México, 2012. 





The damasquillos refered to in Francico de Sande's 
inventory could have been an antecedent to the 
mantón de Manila. It seems that the Chinese Sangley 
women and, by extension, the women of Manila, 
loved to wear silk shawls decorated in bright colors, 
which did not take long to become well-known 

in Hispanic colonial society. Their dimensions and 
designs evolved. It was in the 19th century when 
they became fashionable articles of clothing in the 
Spanish society. If in the beginning they were of 
more modest sizes (although they have always been 
big enough to cover the woman's head and back), 
their designs had always been flashy. There were 
floral and animal motifs that filled the four corners 
of the four-sided piece, with long tassles on all the 
fringes. And there were also the customary Chinese 
themes. The shawls seen here have these patterns. 
The first has a black background and a floral design, 
and was probably from the beginning of the 19” 
century. The second, a much later model, features 
traditional scenes in full color and with a clear 
Chinese theme on an ivory-colored fabric. 





Two 'mantones' from Manila. 

19" century. 

Silk shawls, fabric with colour 
embroidery in silk. Laid on a chest 
made of camphor's wood. Dacal-Asin 
collection, Huelva. 





Quite soon, the ladies from New Spain adopted the Asian fan; the Chinese fans were 
most in demand, they had ivory or sandalwood ribs and sceneries painted on silk or 
paper; as well as splendid scenes depicting foreign Asian customs, city landscapes and 
rivers, birds, cherries in bloomand ethereal butterflies. In the inventory of properties in 
New Spain , there are dozens of fans belonging to the ladies who lived in the palace 
of the viceroys. The rest of the population copied, to the best they could, this cus- 
tom and the cryptic fan language to the service of courtly courtship. In the case of 
Spain, we can cite the fantastic collection kept in the Museo de la Villa de Madrid. In 
the Spanish colonies, the porcelain bowls were further augmented with silver handles 
and feet, transforming them into drinking cups called bernegales. If in China the bowls 
were used for drinking tea, in New Spain, they were used for drinking chocolate and in 
Spain, wine. 


A paradigmatic example of the complex and interesting artistic exchange that took pla- 
ce in the New World, the new functions given to objects and the special values these 
objects acquired outside Asia, is the so called Fuente del Risco in the Villa de San Angel, 
south of the City of Mexico (Casa Isidro Fabela) In the main courtyard of this country 
mansion, an enormous trompe l'oeil fountain piles up, one on top of another, hundreds 
of Asian porcelains, plates and bowls made of glazed ceramics, aside from the shining 
and iridescent abalone valves to form a monumental and colorful risco. As you can see, 
the use of the porcelain was not restricted to dining rooms and kitchens, It was also used 
as pots for the courtyards and corridors, fountains and landscaping. The Spanish ships 
and the land trade delivered the porcelain and other luxury goods to emblematic places 
such as the Quirinal palace, in Rome. The Jesuits in New Spain, who had an audience 
with the Pope during their exile, were amazed to see two riscos in the antechamber 
where they waited to be received by His Holiness, one made of porcelain and the other 
made of red clay from Guadalajara de Indias (Tonala) on an equal footing. 


As you can see, the goods transported in the Manila Galleon were of different kinds. 
They were predominantly textiles, clothes made overseas, the fragile porcelains, furniture 
and jewelries. Many porcelain objects and furniture were improved in America by means 
of expensive labor and silver prostheses to refine them even more: you must remember 
that these goods provided the social prestige that the owners longed to enjoy. We can 
imagine the packing of the boxes and bundles that stuffed the stockrooms of the ships 
and the excessive greed of the foreign pirates to get the booty in the bloody attacks on 
the fleets and coastal cities, walled and fortified to the teeth. Trade with the Philippines 
brought with it, on the decorated surface, embroidered, painted, lacquered, embossed 
or inlaid of utility goods, the strange flora and fauna of the Asian continent, the same 
as those that were quickly included in the artistic records of Spain and New Spain by 
means of reinterpretations and appropriation of the artistic languages in transit.* 


The references of Portable Asia stayed on bottles, jars, folding screens, silks, shawls, 
mattresses, drapes and canopies. Also, some figures with religious messages were able 
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Indo-Portuguese chest. 16-17" centuries. 
Mother-of-pearl, teak and silver. 

21,5 x36 x 245cm.: 

Catedral de Sevilla 


to pass, the same ones that lost the cultural booklet that enabled them to read the 
original ideologies and did not pose any danger to the Catholic religion ( dogs of Fo 
or lions of Foukien), aside from goddesses, like the compassionate Guan Yin, or sce- 
nes of the twelve immortal Daoists. The showcases, furniture for law courts, coun- 
ters, cupboards and cabinets in houses in New Spain served as wonder chambers 
(Wunderkammer) and in some specific cases we can call it incipient collecting. 


And now, let us not overlook the adjectives de China or de la China that appeared 
in inventories of the viceroyal properties in the 16th, 17th and 18thcenturies, they 
may not appropriately refer to the place where the objects were made, because the 
term lo chino includes everything produced in Asia; in view of the difficulty in defi- 
ning what is exactly lo chino and la china, I have coined the concept the expanse 
of the Great China to refer to this peculiar artistic-geographical phenomenon that 
brought the Asian influence of all types in the whole world, since the 16 century, 
that spread like a wildfire. 


As for the case of New Spain, it should be noted that the artistic codes of the Orient 
did not only arrive in the merchandise transported by the Manila Galleon, as we have 
seen, it was rather a phenomenon of adoption, reinterpretation and appropriation at 
world level. Numerous western countries, on their part, worked out again, out of the 
Asian context, the forms of the Orient, especially the Chinese and the Japanese forms. 
It is then the responsibility of European and American chinoiserie, and the English ja- 
panning, to contribute to the diaspora and globalization of the artistic code we are 
talking about. We can say that it was a big billiard table, on which, by means of ski- 
ful scoring of the billiard player in three cushions, the forms of the Orient arrived in 
Hispanic America. Thus, through the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, as well as through 
the port of Veracruz, the Asian records arrived in the Viceroyalty of New Spain, either 
through first hand influences -goods made by Asians- or in European useful objects, 
the result of a reinterpretation, in an unprecedented artistic dispersion. It is important 
to remember that fine crystals made in the Real Fábrica de la Granja de San Ildefonso 
with Chinese figures, willows and Asian birds were sent from Spain to the viceroyalty; 
the same is true with the ceramics of Alcora (Castellón de la Plana). 


As a consequence of the excessive fondness for Asian and Chinese goods in the 18th 
century, the houses of wealthy Americans had oriental or Chinese rooms, the result 
of the romantic exoticism of this century, in which Europe again turned its attention 
towards China, Japan, Turkey, North Africa and Central Asia. It was then when the 
appreciation of the exotic, through decorations and recreation of the oriental style, like 
the smoking room, for example, became very popular inside the mansions of the 18" 
century eclecticism. 


® Gustavo Curiel, "Perception of the Other and the Language of ‘Chinese Mimicry' in the Decorative arts 
of New Spain", in Asia and Spanish America. Trans-Pacific Artistic and Cultural Exchange. 1500-1850, 
Denver Art Museum, Mayer Center for Pre-Columbian and Spanish Colonial Art, 2006. 
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Lastly, on March 10, 1785, Carlos III founded the Real Compania de Filipinas. It was 
a quick attempt to have direct control over the trade with the Philippines, because 
the Manila Galleon was still sailing over the seas and docking in the coasts of New 
Spain. Some time after, in 1813, the Cortes de Cadiz decided to abolish the trade with 
Acapulco. This order was approved in 1816, leaving the legendary line of navigation 
Legazpi-Urdaneta in the hands of private ships.’ After the independence of Mexico the 
objects from Asia continued coming in, by way of the new trade routes established in 
the southern United States, New Orleans and the ports in the East Coast of this coun- 
try. From San Francisco, California merchandise from Asia were sent to independent 
Mexico, as an aftertaste of a legendary route that refuses to die and in fact has not 
yet concluded. 
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Allegory of the Good Shepherd. 17** century. 
Ivory sculpture. 59.5 x 44.5 x 14 cm. 

San Andrés Monastery, Madres Mercedarias 
Descalzas, Marchena, Seville. 





7 Francisco Santiago Cruz, La Nao de China, México, Editorial Jus, 1962. 
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Coin, cobs or the bust of Carlos E 
'macuquina' III. Lima, Eb 
type. Potosi, minter "MJ", 1774. i 
1680. Ramón M. Serrera - 


Ramón M. Serrera Collection, Seville. 


Collection, Seville. 
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two are Macuquina coins hammered in Potosi: one from the year 1664, with three 
visible dates, and the other from the year 1680, with two visible dates. Struck using 
the hammer, the cobs are crudely hewn pieces with an irregular shape, though still 
maintaining the legally established weight of 27 grams. The next two are beautiful 
samples of the legendary columnario, or pillar coins (one from Lima, 1761; the other 
from Potosi, 1770), already die-cast and adjusted to a normalization of the production 
process, with milled edges, borders and the famous pair of columns adorned with the 
words Plus ultra on the reverse, marking the two worlds over the waves of the Sea. 
The design, presented in Mexico in 1732, was maintained until 1772, when Charles III 
comrnanded that coins be struck with regal busts on profile represented in the Roman 
style, with a crown of laurels on the head, a chlamys and an armor. The coins rnade in 
Lima (1774) and Potosi (1778) are likewise here on display, bearing Charles' portrait, 
the details of which were etched by the renowned engraver Tomas Francisco Prieto. 


The flow of Indian silver 


One of the products that Spaniards contributed to the Asian continent was silver from 
the Indies, which flowed into the Spanish coffers in three continents. The silver came 
from different mining sites, and was smelted and turned into coins in American mints, 
such as those coins that journeyed across the Pacific from New Spain, only to end up 
being stamped anew in China. But this was not the only silver that travelled through the 
South Sea. Andean silver, of great quality, amply covered the monetary requirements of 
the Spanish Monarchy, even though it was never able to fully satisfy the demand. 


In order to illustrate how monetary remittances were sent from the port of El Callo 
to Panama, making the connection in Portobelo with the Terra Firma fleet, six pieces 


of eight-real coins from three different periods of minting are on display. The first R.M.S. 


The Galapagos Islands, 
mircale of nature a hotbed 
of pirates 











To mediate in the controversies between 
Alrnagro and Pizarro, Fray Tornás de Berlanga 
sailed from Panama, where he held office 
as bishop. The Dominican was very familiar 
with the abuses and problems of the ru- 
ling class in the New World. In Nombre 
de Dios (Panamá), he wrote to the King 
that 1t was a den of thieves and a tomb 
of pilgrims, for which 1 bear witness to 
Thy Majesty that ‘tis repugnant to see the 
oppression and injustices hither committed, * 
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But what Fray Tomás did not know was 
that in the course of his trip to Lima, 
and thanks to the strong currents, he 
and his crew would spot some islands 
from afar where they would eventually 
find many sea lions, iguanas, enormous sea 
turtles called galapagos, and many birds si- 
milar to those in Spain but are so foolish that 
they did not know how to flee, as well water 
more bitter than that of the sea emanating 
from some pit. On the 10th of March, 1535, 
they had landed on the Galapagos Islands. 
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! Letter of Fray Tomás de Berlanga to the 
King informing him of the perils in the name 
of God and the expedience of transferring 
the town to the mouth of the Chagres River. 
Panama, 22* of February, 1535. 

AGI. PATRONATO, 194,R.27. Drawing of an iguana. 
Trujillo or Martinez 
Companon Codex. Library 
of the Royal Palace, 
Madrid. Facsimile. Archivo 


General de Indias, Seville. 





Letter from Fray Tomás de Berlanga, Bishop of Panama, in 
which he describes his voyage from Panama to Puerto Viejo, 
stopping en route at the Galápagos Islands. 

Puerto Viejo, 26 April 1535. 

Manuscript paper. 3 sheets, 31 x 20.5 cm. 

Archivo General de Indias, Seville, PATRONATO, 194,R. 27 (2). 
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But the big tortoises of this archipelago, together with the rest of its fauna, were 
not just a source of awe; they likewise served as victuals for pirates and corsairs 
who used these islands as refuge and hiding place. It was being done since the end 
of the 16th century by personalities such as Richard Hawkins, John Oxeham, Henry 
Morgan, Wiliam Dampier and Lorenzillo, scourges all of many cities and whose 
bounty caused considerable losses to Hispanic fortunes. These pirates, who infes- 
ted the South Sea according to the documents, had occasionally build anchorage in 
some of the islands most isolated from our coasts that could be intuited to be those 
called the Galapagos or others such as the islands of Coiba or Mocha. 


The most famous of them all perhaps was Francis Drake, a real nightmare for 
Spaniards, who called him el Dragon. The first Englishman to circumnavigate the 
world, he possessed such audacity that in 1579, Admiral Miguel de Eraso reported 
how Drake needs not to steal for he had seized a big bounty, and being the good cor- 
sair that he is, after seizing his loot, he hides and removes himself from whence he 
may be discovered, although in this southern sea there is no ship that offends him.’ 
M. A. C. 


Report from the Admiral on the robberies 
carried out by the English privateer Francis 
Drake on various settlements and coasts of the 
South Sea. 1579. 

Manuscript paper. 2 sheets, 29.3 x 20.5 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 

PATRONATO, 266, R. 24. 





? Letter of Admiral Miquel de Eraso to the King informing him of the looting carried out by Francis Drake 
in various towns and coasts of the South Sea. Cartagena, 10" of May, 1579. AGI. PATRONATO,266,R.24. 
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Leyes de Burgos or Royal Ordinances for 
the Good Governance and Treatment of the 
indios, enacted in Burgos on 12 December 
1512. Valladolid, 27 December 1512. 


Record copy of the Royal Chancellery of Castile. 


Manuscript paper. 14 sheets, 32 x 23 cm. 


Archivo General de Simancas, Valladolid, 1512, 


12, 470. 
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BETWEEN CONQUEST, 
EXPLOITATION AND RESPECT 


Antonio Sanchez de Mora, Archivo General de Indias, Seville 
Translated by Salvador Malig, Jr. 


The harsh reality of the conquest transformed American and Asian societies, and 
imposed a rule that wounded souls and took the lives of many natives. But this 
picture is not complete. Some civil and church authorities raised their voices against 
abuses and in support of the rights of the natives, whom they considered free men 
and subjects of the Crown. 


The so-called Leyes de Burgos were the first link that, from the officialdom of court, 
laid the foundations of a long road towards the fullness of human rights and mutual 
respect. A precursor to the Leyes Nuevas or the Leyes de Indias, this body of laws tried 
to regulate the government of the natives and, despite its limited observance, became 
a framework of legal and moral reference. One proof of this is the 1565 sentence that 
restores the freedom of a slave sold to a resident of Seville. As was proven in the trial 
before the Council of the Indies, the highest appellate tribunal for the Indies, the man 
had been captured in China without fulfilling any of the circumstances provided for 
in the Leyes de Burgos and the Leyes de Indias that came after. The latter placed the 
Indios in Spanish territories under the Crown's protection, for as long as they accepted 
Christianity and did not rebel against Spanish authorities. 


Since the law is meant to be broken and the slaves acquired in Portuguese territories 
were not included under this ruling, an attempt was made to employ this ruse in the 
case being described. But it was to no avail, since it was proven that this indio slave 
was actually a Chinese from Lingao, in Hainan, who had been captured and sold de- 
liberately and that from the Philippines, he had travelled all the way to America and 
was fetched in Seville. 


Many explorers in the Americas applied the requerimiento, in which the conditions 
established by the Spaniards were made known to natives who did not understand 
what was being said. This farce usually preceded the persecution and capture of 
many of them, although there was no shortage of spirited decisions in favor of 
the natives, and of sentences whose results were identical to the purpose. Royal 
officials were even asked to free the slaves of dubious origins, since there was a 
great number of Indios who have been sold and are being held as slaves though 
not branded with the same iron as required, because they were brought from other 








Sentence of the Council of the Indies in 
favour of Diego, a Chinese slave who had 
arrived in Seville and claimed freedom. 
Madrid, 15 July 1565. 

Manuscript paper. 1 sheet, 22 x 31 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
ESCRIBANIA, 952, fol. 845. 


lands through deceit as if they were apportioned slaves. On this occasion, the 
Audiencia of Panarna was urged to analyze the facts and, if what was alleged pro- 
ved to be true, to set them free, and should they wish to return to their homeland, 
to give an order on what they can do against those people who unjustly took them 
away. 


We should not be misled. The insistence on complying with the laws, the convic- 
tion in the complaints, and even the sordidness of the cases such as granting the 
right to brand indios to certain individuals? prove that the rules permitted slavery. 
It should not be forgotten that the rules made the natives' factual subjugation pos- 
sible under the pretext of evangelizing them, governing them, and making them 
useful subjects. 





Slave's shackle. 18 century. 





' Royal Cedula to the oidores of the Audiencia de Tierra Firme. Talavera, 31'*^ of May 1541. AGI, PANAMÁ, 
235, L. 7, fo.198 r*. 

? Concession of the rights of "branding" of Indios to the secretary Lope Conchillos. 28*^ of July 1513. 

AGS, RGS, 1513, 07, 147. 





Un der th e S Ign O f th e Cr OSS The faith carne to the Far East through the Portuguese and the Spaniards. It was the 


Portuguese who supported the Jesuit missions in their colonial territories in Asia. 
Francis Xavier was able to reach Indonesia because of the Portuguese, and through 
this route the letter of the king or daimyo of Firando requesting that missionaries 
be sent 4oJdpan in 1556 was refelved by-the priests of the Order. 








The Christian faith reached the Pacific coasts through the conquistadores. It 1s with 
Sood reason that evangelization was the legal and moral justification of the conquest 
of the Americas, for though it was vehemently imposed, it was still grounded on 
the conviction that the natives were being led to the salvation of their souls. In fact, 
this faith that the most wretched oppressors upheld was the same that bolstered 
the most critical voices. 


Spanish ships would soon carry the same faith through the Pacific, and 
it would eventually become the compelling justification of their pre- 
sence in the Philippines, and for that matter, of the illusory conquest 
of China, which never materialized. 


A A | 
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Religion took firm roots in the new societies, incorporating autochthonous elements 
in a syncretism that sought to establish a certain degree of harmony and closeness 
to indigenous customs and sentiments. 


Cross. Wood and motherpearl. 
Parish church of Santa Cruz, 
Ecija, Seville. 


Munus 477; 


Sculpture of the Virgin 
Mary, a Hispano- 
Filipino work which 
was the property of the 
Archbishop of Mexico, 
Fray Payo Enriquez de 
Riera, who brought it to 
Seville. Latter third of 
the 17* century. 

Ivory. 5Ox 24 x 12 cm. 
Ramón M. Serrera 
collection. 






Namban-style portable 
lectern. Anonymous 
Japanese artisan, 

late 16" century. 
Lacquered wood inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. 
du T SN 
Parroquia Mayor de 
Santa Cruz, Ecija, Seville. 

















Bridges between Asia and America were built yet again, such as the devotion to St. 
Rose of Lima, a Hispanic- American woman who became the patroness of the New 
World and of all the Spanish territories overseas. Convents bearing her name were 
soon founded on both sides of the ocean, and to this day she is venerated the world 
over. Her father expressed it thus to the King: Our Lord... gave me a daughter of such 
virtue... that for the many miracles she performed in life and death... the archbis- 
hop of this city and the cathedral chapter had sent attestations of evidence to His 
Holiness, imploring him that she be beatified. God has justly rewarded the zeal I have 
had in serving Thy Majesty by allowing me to see in these churches a daughter raised 
to sainthood, and that the day of her death be my day of happiness, for I saw her 


with such honor and reward.! 


Ad perpetuam rel memoriam. 
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Letter of the father of St. Rose to the King. 1669 AGI, LIMA, 149. 





Papal bull from Clement 


IX declaring Saint Rose of 
Lima Patron Saint of the 


entire Kingdom of Peru. 
Roma, 2 January 1669. 
Certified copy. Printed 
paper. 1 sheet, 

42.5 x 31 em. 

Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, LIMA, 333 


The Hipsnao- Filipino virgin is another piece that reminds us about the spread of the 
faith in Asia. These statuettes sailed through the oceans, and this in particular passed 
through New Spain before ending up in the hands of a priest in Seville. Something 
similar happened to the portable bookrest in the Namban style, or to the chalice 
here on display, although this time 1t went the opposite route, for 1t was made in 


Acapulco and ended up in Manila, only to return to New Spain, then be eventually 
bequeathed in the end to a parish church in Seville. 


The journey was no bed of roses. While some suffered the oppression, incomprehension 
and imposition of a strange faith, others opened their hearts to 1t despite the refusal of 
their fellowmen. Many missionaries, in fact, accepted with resignation the cup of suffe- 
ring that awaited them in spreading the religion they professed and believed in, a faith 


that for some -Europeans, Americans and Asians alike- even cost them their lives. 
A.S.de M. 
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Acapulco and retouched our LIE 

in Manila, donated to = 
the parish of Mairena 
del Alcor by Angel 
Carmona and partners. 
1787. 

Silver, carved, chiselled 
and embossed. 

23 1.5 eni. 

Parish church of Santa 
María de la Asunción, 
Mairena del Alcor, 
Seville. 





Letter from the King of Firando on converting the peoples 
in his Kingdom to Christianity. 6 October 1555. 

Figurative copy. Paper, 1 sheet, 29:5 x 20 cm. Archivo 
Historico Nacional, Madrid, CLERO, JESUITAS, leg. 270, N.52 


ur 


Pursuing knowledge 
of other cultures 


A consequence of the Spanish presence throughout the Pacific Ocean was the con- 
tact between a variety 'of. different' peoples and, cultures; Soon on there was an 
interest in finding out about each other and in particular, to cornmunicate. Many 
ecclesiastics strove to learn the native languages in order to spread the Christian 
message. Those studies were accompanied by an interest in diverse custorns and 
beliefs, encouraging reflection about the indigenous cultures and, above all, the de- 
velopment of new societies in which Spanish and native elements converged. 
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Musical score of a Chinese piece, with Spanish 


transcriptions, probably the song of The Lord's , | c ^ Hae a | 
Prayer, included in the draft of a Grammar of ( | 
Chinese language, by fray Juan Rodríguez. 1786. bs Ca ppitulo d | 
Manuscript paper, 1 sheet of 21,5 x 31 cm. De 2. Wr 5 Camney (natam Wo 
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Vocabulary of Bicol language, a mixtured | 
of the Tagalog and Bisay languages | 
(Philippines). 1788. 

Notebook of 30 x 21 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
MPSESCRITURA—/ CIFRA, 36 


Drawing representing the rites, ceremonies and 
cults practiced by the Cora Indians in the 'Oracle' 
or 'House of Nayarit'. 1672. 

Accompanies the report of Fray Antonio Arias de 
Saavedra about the evangelization of the natives of 
the region of Nayarit and their religious syncretism. 
Manuscript paper. 1 page of 58,6 x 42,6 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, MP-ESTAMPAS, 
25. From GUADALAJARA, 13, N. 22 b. 
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Carlos Madrid Álvarez-Piñer, 
Micronesian Area Research Center of the University of Guam 
Translated by Salvador Malig, Jr. 


satan a~n ZAR Pp Del Plano. PRINTS OF A PATH TAKEN 


THE CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRINT 


The difficulty of staying put in the Pacific 

The 18* century had been witness to the failure of the attempts to colonize different 
parts of Oceania. From the Viceroyalty of New Spain and its dependent captaincy ge- 
neral in the Philippines, expeditions were launched towards Marianas in the 1 7 Century, 
and to Palau in the 18" century, but only the first was successfully undertaken. 


From the Viceroyalty of Peru, the same was done with Tahiti Island. Between 1772 


CA A IE 3 TEE E sreynaan, em 1nd 1775 Viceroy Manuel Amat financed three expeditions, the most well-known of 
[eco mat m E Kia be tdo E he th der th d of the Basque Domingo de Bonaechea, who died 

Seater tos Oe e om abi us t: the three was under the command of the Basque Domingo de Bonaechea, who die 
OATS, i athe + Jig st: utum eis IET a mer irm inpr nin et in the town of Tautira on January 26 of the same year. As published by the Spanish 


Jena im mnt rt mu e mre men el maa E at e e researcher Francisco Mellén, one of the members of the said expedition, Maximo 
eme qnis Daea rli gs m, dm. [aes po hata eme udin, ¿Ju d'a 
| Gar Baiiia fmin) orn Testes i i" t" ¿Al E au ftd r amm pres isi ta 


nr Prieanin, nh quietas «doma: y Rodriguez, native of Peru, left an interesting written account of his experience. The 


possible colonization of Tahiti was aborted not because of the lack of interest but be- 
cause of the political and economic situation in the Viceroyalty of Peru, to which the 
Spanish Tahiti was to be eventually attached. 





Drawing and plan of the Port of Santa Maria 
Magdalena, called by their natives Tayarabu, 
in the Amat Island (Tahiti). 1770 
Manuscript paper, pen drawing, coloured. 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 
REDEEM QD 


In the North Pacific, the contacts with Palau after the expeditions of Lopez de Villallobos, 
were not established until the first decades of the 18 Century. The expeditions of Fr. 
Cantova, a Jesuit who directed several expeditions from Manila and the Marianas, failed 
substantially due to the difficulty of navigation between the Philippines and Palau. 


Stories transmitted orally from generation to generation -which yours truly had the oppor- 
tunity to hear from the distinguished seasoned navigator Lino Olopai in 2006 - attest that 
the island where the Spanish missionary arrived at was Ulithi, called Garbanzos in the maps 
at that time. The Spanish documents confirm it, specifying moreover that it happened in 
1731 in the islet of Mogmog, belonging to the group of Ulithi islands. According to the 
traditional songs from the Carolinas, bad luck led Fr. Cantova, upon disembarking, to give 
his sermon stepping on one of the sacred stones that marked a prohibited area. The local 
chieftain, offended by that, blew a horn to call his men to war, and Fr. Cantova and his men 


Maori warrior from New Zeland. were made prisoners, tied - up, and left there to die from hunger. 
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Drawing of Agana Bay, Guam. 1669. 
Manuscript paper; pen drawing, 

1 sheet, 29.3 x 21.3 cm. 

Archivo Histórico Nacional, Madrid, DIVERSOS, 
COLECCIONES, 27, N.39 (6) 


After those events, the colonization of Palau and the Carolines was set aside until 
1885. The conflict with Germany that same year over the sovereignty on the archipe- 
lagos of Micronesia led to the formal and effective takeover, by force, of the territories 
that were divided into two provinces. The Western Carolines included Yap, the seat of 
the colonial government and where the Fort of Maria Cristina is still standing; as well 
as Palau and Chuuk, which used to receive only the Capuchin missionaries and the oc- 
casional visits of official ships like the Velasco or the Saturnus. East Carolinas included 
Ponape, capital of the province, Kosrae and other adjacent islands. 


The Marianas Islands, a unique colonization 

The so called Islas de los Ladrones by Magellan, were renamed Marianas Islands in the 
17% century by the Jesuit Diego Luis de Sanvitores. There, the beginnings of the co- 
lonization were not free from serious conflicts. The first exchanges consisted in people, 
like the case of Fray Juan Pobre de Zamora, a Franciscan with impressive experience 
who voluntarily resided in the islands in 1602 and wrote what could be considered 
to be the most complete and interesting portrait of the indigenous culture before the 
conquest. But the aforementioned visits were not yet supported by any corporation 
and were due to the individual missionary interest of some clergymen rather than to 
a coordinated intention to evangelize the territory. 


The official support would not come until 1668, when the Jesuit from Burgos Diego 
Luis de Sanvitores, thanks to his insistence within the intimate social circle of Queen 
Mariana de Austria, obtained the necessary authorization and financial support to sus- 
tain a mission in the Marianas. 


Sanvitores opted for the settlement of his mission in the island of Guam, called 
Guahan by the Chamorros, the southernmost island of the archipelago and the largest 
in Micronesia. 


The indigenous chief Quipuha, supported the settlement in his territory, Hagatña, re- 
named San Ignacio de Agana, and provided the first lands to build the church of Dulce 
Nombre de Maria, on the site where the Cathedral-Basilica of the same name still 
Stands today. 


As the number of people converted to Christianity increased, it did not take long for 
the disputes, always avoided by missionaries and indigenous in the past, to erupt bet- 
ween sectors of the different towns. Some of the fundamentals of the Christian reli- 
gion were totally in conflict with the strict hierarchy of the insular society, which, like 
in all of Micronesia, classified the society into a superior class, called chamorri, and the 
inferior class, called mangachang, and punished with death the intermarriage between 
one person from one class with another person from the other. 
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Traditional houses in the Marianas Islands. 19" Century. 


The natural setting of one of those forsaken loves, up to now, is called Puntan dos 
Amantes, a memory of an authentic episode that, in spite of being historical, was mo- 
dified in the first decades of the 20* century by North American colonizers to convert 
an imaginary Spanish aristocrat into a villain. 


However, at the end of the 17 century, during the process of Christianization, the 
fact that the Catholic liturgy was distinctly applicable to all the castes gave rise to 
serious disputes. The missionaries, who had to lose some of their men, soon sought 
military assistance, which faced bitter resistance from the indigenous people ready to 
fight to the death. New troops brought new problems and a point of no return was 
reached with the murder of Sanvitores, in 1672. 


At the end of the decade of 1680, the military conquest and forced resettlement of 
the inhabitants of the northern islands to Guam, meant another point of inflexion in 
the development of the colony. The spectacular human catastrophe caused by the 
sicknesses inadvertently brought in by Europeans, against which the inhabitants of 


the islands could not be immunized, caused in Marianas the same thing as in the rest 
of the archipelagos of Oceania, the population was depleted. Moreover, the brutal 
impact of the social breakdown owing to the decrease in the population had devasta- 
ting psychological effects. The Chamorro women, as told in some chronicles, provoked 
abortions or permanent sterilization. And the suicide cases among men were not un- 
common either. 


The Crown, that needed a sufficiently big population to sustain its sovereignty through 
payment of tributes, kept on issuing royal orders and decrees obliging the governors to 
give the local population good treatment and to exempt the women from forced la- 
bor. The result, in spite of the preventive measures, was devastating. Until 1730, only 
3000 Chamorros survived out of the estimated 30,000 who inhabited the island in 
the beginning of the conquest. To facilitate the recovery of the population, they were 
exempted from paying tributes. The Crown spent the following two centuries trying to 
populate the archipelago. 


A unique cultural legacy 

The transculturation of the European legacy, better known as Hispanic once it had 
passed through the filter of the American experience, meant the implementation of 
institutions, laws, social habits, linguistic resources, religious rites, food flavors, taste in 
music, etc. A cultural mixture with no precedent in Oceania, only, perhaps, with the 
possible exception of French Tahiti, in the 20% century. 


A school in every town, and in the capital, Agaña, a school in every district, was the 
policy. And this aside from the impressive Colegio de San Juan de Letrán, founded in 
1669, as the first educational institution patterned after European models in the whole 
of Oceania. Without any doubt, the teachers were very badly paid, like in Spain, the 
land where you get hungrier than a school teacher. But the professors in Marianas, 
both male and female, a distant archipelago in the confines of the Western world, let 
us not forget, were trained in the Escuela Superior de Manila, obtaining an official 
degree. Moreover, they used primers, ink stands, pens, books and other materials pro- 
vided by the State. Scarce resources? Undoubtedly! Judge Juan Alvarez Guerra wrote, 
somewhere in 1871, that in some schools the students had to try to write with po- 
inted sticks and on banana leaves. Far from being a testimony of backwardness, this 
anecdote serves as testimony to the dedication of the Filipino teachers who, against 
all odds, did their best to educate a whole generation of islanders. 


Whenever it was possible, there are the signed receipts as proof, almost 400 books 
were sent at different times, in Chamorro and in Spanish, for the students to learn 
not only the Christian doctrine and history, but also the alphabet, Spanish grammar, 
or to write and sign their name, to be able to sign passports or contracts and defend 
their rights against the whalers who were never good employers. As a result of said 
reality, the Chamorro was one of the first indigenous languages of Oceania to become 
a written language. 
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Colonial-era house in Agaña, Guam. Photo Carlos Madrid. 


Inspite of these realities, a good number of the indigenous society was permanently 
stigmatized by the colonial, civil and religious representatives, who considered themsel- 
ves socially superior, and indeed, legally, they were. Those Chamorrros applied the same 
sectarian and prepotency schemes on the population from the Carolinas, less hispani- 
cized. This stigmatization, that lasted until the end of the 20" century, has contributed 
adversely to the survival of the Spanish legacy in the archipelago, because it has the 
same cultural characteristics as the colonial model in the past. 


As in all areas of the Spanish colonization, the mixing of cultures, became an inevita- 
ble byproduct, as a result of the old-fashioned model of state-nation, that hardly had 
anything to do with the post Napoleonic 18 century economic model. The island of 
Guam and its capital, Agana, became a point of reference for navigators, corsairs and 
explorers between the 17 and 18 centuries and all of the archipelago was, during 
the first four decades of the 19" century, a very important center in the region, where 
the whalers made annual stop-overs to rest and renew their supplies, contributing thus 
to the economy of the island with cash money and imported objects. It was during the 


decline of the said hunt, in the decade of 1860, and the development of the Hawaiian 
islands as port of destination of the whalers, when Guam slowly entered into a decline 
from which it would never come out while it was under Spanish domination. 


As a new identity germinated in the local society, the political decline which Spain was 
suffering as a result of the lack of freedom and the successive civil wars, aggravated 
the inequalities existing in the colony. With the irregular diversion of funds and resour- 
ces that the State provided for the service of maintaining the sovereignty, the colonial 
officials committed themselves to developing the infrastructures and the advancement 
of public education among the local population. 


The Marianas Islands, with hardly 30% of its inhabitants averagely literate, in contrast 
to the Philippines, where in the end of the 19" century the official statistics show that 
more than half of the population knew how to read and write, a percentage similar 
to that of Spain or France and, by all means much higher that any of the European 
colonies in South east Asia. The problem of the poor performance of the educational 
resources in the Marianas Islands, as one governor confessed, was the result of the 
deliberate intention of not promoting education among the indigenous population to 
simplify the imposition of authority. 


In spite of the said difficulties, a large number of Hispanic cultural characteristics still 
identify the Chamorra population in the Marianas Islands. Songs such as Hago I, Pues 
Adios Asta Aki, Con Flores ag Maria, among others, are a legacy of various generations 
who found in the Hispanic cultural expressions a mirror in which they could see them- 
selves. The gastronomy, like the fritada, the eskabeche, the estofao or the lantiyas 
(custard) are living testimonies of the transfusion of the cultural characteristics of 
the dominant class, appropriated, disarticulated and transformed by the indigenous 
population. 


Another characteristic of the Chamorro society was its ethnic heterogeneity. Over 
an indigenous, a more or less perceptible genetic base, between the 17^ and 19% 
centuries successive layers of cultural, physical, linguistic or identity traits of men and 
women from New Spain, Tagalog or Visayan immigrants, American whalers or the very 
peninsular Spaniards themselves, were superimposed. 


Who was Chamorro logically evolved as decades went by, making such a Chamorro 
identity flexible enough to be able to accept the new genetic traces, without losing, 
under any circumstance, the center of gravity of the change. 


The presence of the colonial North America in the beginning of the 20% century, with 
its increasing level of influence and imposition, became another agent that contributed 
to the development of such identity reborn, when the national characteristics inheri- 
ted from the Hispanic past were converted into a defense mechanism against a new 
symbolic discrimination, by those people who would not fit into the colonial model. 
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Marianas Islands and the sourrounding area. Detail of a map showed in one of the following pages. 


The local newspaper, Guam Recorder, was published in English and Spanish until 1909, 
and a great part of the legal codes of the Spanish period were in force until 1921. 
They were not isolated cases. El Camino Real, constructed at the end of the 18" cen- 
tury and reconstructed time and again, to resist the forces of nature, linked the capital 
of the island with the principal port where the galleons come for supply, Umatac. 
Both points being connected by a series of modest infrastructures like bridges, culverts 
or milestones, The Camino Real was partially used until well into the 20" century, 
and in some cases, like the small bridge of Umatac or the Kombento de Merizo, built 
in 1856, are still maintained in full service in the 21* century. 


San Ignacio de Agaña, the first city of Oceania 

The city of Agana received a royal title on March 30 1686 and it is therefore the oldest 
city of Oceania as noted by the architect and writer Javier Galvan in the 90's. With facilities 
inherited along centuries of governance, Agana was a small metropolis with a hospital for 
lepers, a government palace the Colegio de San Juan de Letran, aside from a school for 


preschool girls and another for preschool boys, the DulceNombre de Maria church, which 
housed the remains of the chief Quipuha under the altar. 


Unfortunately, Agana was razed to the ground by the American bombs in 1944, After the 
Surrender of the Japanese, the ruins of the city were not rebuilt, a controversial decision 
that could have been avoided and could have made possible the reconstruction of an 
urban center that gave its inhabitants an identity. 


Nowadays, Agana Is still the capital of the island, although only two or three of its streets 
conserve the original name of the Spanish period, like Hernan Cortes Street or Soledad 
Street. Some of the few houses that have survived the Second World War have been res- 
tored, like the Casa Lujan, that dates from 1911 but was constructed using the masonry 
models inherited from the Spanish tradition. At present, there are plans to reconstruct the 
Palacio del Gobierno, an imposing and austere building dating from 1885 which housed 
the executive offices until its destruction in 1944. 


The complete restoration of Agana, now officially called Hagatna to conserve its original 
Chamorro pronunciation, would certainly emphasize the architectural, cultural and linguis- 
tic legacy that the Marianas Islands developed with the Hispanic world over 

the course of almost three hundred years. 


THE MYTH OF SPANISH SOVEREIGNTY 

OVER THE ISLANDS OF MICRONESIA 

A sort of an urban legend that affirms that several Micronesian islands remain legally 
under Spanish dominance, has survived until our times. While the facts that describe 
Said stories are partly correct and, precisely during the dictatorship of General Franco 
his government made reference to some islands that supposedly were excluded from 
the deed of sale to Germany in 1899, the truth is that such pretensions were based 
on a twisted interpretation of the past and had no legal basis. 


After the signing of the treaty with Germany in 1899, not only that there was not a trace 
of forgotten sovereignty, but that in case there were, that would have been lost when 
Spain became member of the United Nations, the NATO or the European Union. 


The claim traces its roots in 1941. Spain, fascism and Nazism were then at their 
peak in Europe. Fernando Maria Castiella and Jose Maria de Areilza published the book 
Reivindicaciones de Espana that fuelled the imperial aspirations of the new State. In 
that book, for which they received the Premio Nacional de Literatura, they made men- 
tion of a series of enclaves scattered in the world, over which Spain supposedly could 
have some rights for having exercised a sort of sovereignty over them in the past. 


Years later, but in this same line of interest, the Spanish government made mention 
in the Council of Ministers held on January 12, 1949 some supposed rights over four 
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The Fort of Nuestra Señora de la Soledad, Guam. Photo Carlos Madrid. 


islands in Oceania. Said claim was founded on the book, very well written, in fair- 
ness, entitled Territorios de Soberania Espanola en Oceania, Its author, Emilio Pastor y 
Santos, a conscientious scholar, although not a researcher of CSIC as it was claimed, 
had discovered very little before the reinterpretation of one of the articles of the deed 
of sale with Germany, insinuated that Spain still had rights over certain islands. Carried 
away by his sovereignist eagerness, Emilio Pastor wrote his complete studies, which 
gave rise to the urban legend that still survives in the Internet. 


The true story 

In 1885 Germany and Spain had signed a treaty which recognizes the sovereignty of 
Spain over the Carolinas Islands, understood to be the ones comprised between the 
line of the Equator to the North. 


When Spain lost her colonies to the United States in 1898, she was forced to dispose 
of the few archipelagos under her flag. A deed of sale was signed with Germany, by 
virtue of which the Carolinas, Palau and Marianas Islands, except Guam, were given 
to Germany. 


However, in his studies, Emilio Pastor cited a pamphlet made by a geographer by the 
end of the 19th century, in which it is said that the group of islands historically known 
as the Carolinas, finished a little bit more to the North of the Equator. Emilio Pastor 
understood wrongly that any island located below them but over the Equator, was not 
included in the 1898 treaty, and could still be considered Spanish. 


This is clearly not the case. With the provisions and the spirit of the text of the treaty 
with Germany in 1899, there is no doubt that Spain sold all the islands to Germany, 
granting that the Spanish dominance over the Carolines extended to the South until 
the line of the Equator because it was interpreted that way in the immediate legal pre- 
cedent, which was the treaty of 1885 between Spain and Germany. It was not only in 
Germany where all the maps of their possessions in the Pacific included these islands 
under its sovereignty, but that even the Spanish maps prior to the treaty pointed to 
the Equator as the boundary of the Carolines in the South. 


That was the case of the map made by Francisco Coello, or the map of Spanish 
Micronesia by Cabeza Pereiro, from which Emilio Pastor got the unusual names of 
the four islands in question: Os Guedes, Coroa, Pescadores and O-Acea. The deed of 
sale to Germany could not be reinterpreted unilaterally just because a geographer had 
said in the past, in a different context, that the boundary of the Carolinas had been 
historically further to the north of the Equator. 


The thing is that this amusing urban legend about the lost islands prospered, and it was 
intensified, even before the development of the Internet, by nostalgic historians who 
published books and articles supporting the idea that Spain maintained that imagi- 
nary sovereignty. At the end of the 1990's, Spain asked a diplomat of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to submit a legal opinion and he clarified that, granting that those rights 
existed, Spain may have lost them when the country joined United Nations, NATO or 
the European Union, without making reference to such claims. 


Nevertheless, it is true that Spain had rights over certain Palau islands and over the 
islands of North Marianas after 1899. The deed of sale to Germany recognized two 
coaling stations for Spain. The land where one of these stations stood, in Saipan Island, 
is now occupied by a public park dedicated to the memory of the Second World War. 
Spain country reserved those stations, probably thinking that they would be useful to 
the economic interests of the Spaniards in the Philippines. That need was never felt, 
and when Japan invaded the island in 1914 and obtained the recognition of its sove- 
reignty after the First World War, Spain's vestigial rights were extinguished. 


Luckily, the rest of the legend is unfounded, and Spain respects international treaties 
and the harmony among all the peoples of Oceania. 
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New routes and new challenges 


The Age of Enlightenment came with technical advances and scientific expeditions, 
which brought Spanish sailors to the far ends of the Pacific. Among all these expedi- 
tions, the most famous was perhaps Alejandro Malaspina's. But this was not the only 
one. There were many coasts that were visited, among which were New Zealand, 
Australia, Tahiti and other islands of the southern Pacific, Nootka Island, Vancouver, 
Alaska and the vicinity of the Bering Strait. 


This activity, however, was in no way a prominent territorial expansion, but was 
rather a consolidation of some enclaves. Of course, it awakened the rivalry with 
other powers, which were undergoing similar processes. The Russians in the north 
and the English across the breadth and length of the ocean, in whose fleets sailed 
Australians or North Americans, were the exponents of a competition which placed 
the Pacific far away from being the lake owned by the Spaniards that 1t used to be. 


Meanwhile, the pragmatic exchanges benefitting from economic liberalism were im- 
posed, New routes were tested in order to overcome the dependence on a long-haul 
journey that had to pass through New Spain. This opened the port of Manila to other 
destinations. The routes led to Panama, Callao, Montevideo and, as final destination, 
Cadiz, either skirting along the edges of Cape Horn, as can be seen in this nautical chart, 
or crossing the Indian Ocean and going upstream towards the coasts of Africa. By this 
time, the monopoly of Acapulco ended, and the Manila Galleon eventually fell out of 
existence 


The route connecting Cadiz, Montevideo, Callao and Manila flourished towards the end 
of the 18" century. There were many ships that passed through this route in either 
direction. Commercial activity and economic liberalism, facilitated by the Reglamento 
de Libre Comercio, saw the birth of the Real Compania de Filipinas, established in 
1785 to support mercantile traffic between Manila and the metropolis. However, this 
Same spirit caused its decline by fostering free trade between different Spanish and 
American ports. 


Be that as it may, its directors sponsored an important event in 1803, when it received 
the frigate Santa Gertrudis from the Armada, which sailed in September towards the 
ports of El-Callao and Manila. 


Launched in 1768, it had sailed through the Atlantic and the Pacific, either in military 
enterprises, or in the service of political and commercial interests. It participated in 
battles against the English, transported Indian silver, escorted commercial ships, and 
accompanied the Malaspina expedition. It docked in ports so far apart from each other 
such as Cadiz, El Ferrol, Havana, Montevideo, Callao, Manila, Acapulco, Nootka Island... a 
lengthy lifespan that culminated when it was finally ceded to the aforementioned com- 
pany. Upon its return to Manila in December 1804, it was captured by English ships on 
the southern coasts of Portugal days before the war between Spain and Great Britain 
was declared. It then served the Royal Navy until the ship was scrapped in 1811. 

A. S. de M. 


Official letter from the 
Directors of the Compania 
de Filipinas, notifying of 
the departure of the frigate 
of the Royal Navy by the 
name of Gertrudis from 
Cadiz to Manila stopping 
at Callao. Madrid, 2 
September 1803. 
Manuscript paper. 

2 sheets, 20.4 x 14.8 cm. 
Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, ESTADO, 47, N. 40 
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The exhibition about the 
A“ Centenary, that took 
place at the Archivo General 
de Indias. Cronicle by its 
director, Pedro Torres Lanzas. 
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THE HISTORIOGRAPHIC 
LEGACY OF THE PACIFIC 


Salvador Bernabéu Albert, Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos (CSIC) 


Translated by Salvador Malig, Jr. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


A century ago, the Spain of Alfonso XIII, of Antonio Maura and the Count of Romanones, 
of Unamuno and Jacinto Benavente, celebrated the 4 Centennial of the Discovery of 
the South Sea by means of the Exposicion documental y cartografica Americana, inau- 
gurated on December 19, 1913 in the Archivo General de Indias, in Seville, and a Congreso 
de Historia y Geografia Hispano-americana also held in the Hispalis capital between April 
26 and May 1 of the following year” Although they were not the only acts to commemo- 
rate the sighting of the South Sea from the coast of Panama in 1513 by Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, from Extremadura, they were the most transcendental because they were official 
and the personalities and the material exhibited were important. In the showcases, espe- 
cially made for the event, aside from showing documents and original maps to a surprised 
public, valuable copies from various national institutions were exhibited: Biblioteca Real, 
Biblioteca Nacional, Archivo Historico Nacional, Real Academia de la Historia, Depósito de 
la Guerra, Museo de Ingenieros and other private collections. And to show these treasures, 
with public, municipal, and even royal support, one of the most important events was held 
in the building of the old Lonja de Mercaderes: 


For this purpose the 40 arches of the high and low galleries of the courtyard have been 
closed with light metal and glass doors, the hall and the four interior galleries of the main 
floor have been paved with marble, the shelves of these galleries have been modified to 
make it more spacious and bright, a hundred and twenty metal and intricate mahogany 
showcases and 110 mural frames were made for the exposition of documents and 
plans, a decorous furniture has been bought for the work room of the Archive and finally 
a great number of reforms were made for that purpose*. 


In spite of the qood intentions, the 4^ Centennial of the South Sea was reduced to 
sorne few relevant events, one of the most popular were the dozens of streets, squares 
and avenues mamed Vasco Núñez de Balboa. Now they are looking for documents to 
certify his birth in Jerez de los Caballeros (Badajoz) and for that purpose a commission 





1 Congreso de Historia y Geografía Hispano-Americanas, celebrado en Sevilla en abril de 1914.Actas y 
memorias, Madrid, Establecimiento Tipográfico de Jaime Ratés, 1914 

? Torres Lanzas, Pedro, "El IV Centenario del Descubrimiento del Mar del Sur por Vasco Núñez de Balboa 
en el Archivo General de Indias", Boletín del Centro de Estudios Americanistas, December 4, 
1914, pp. 6-7. In the succeeding issues of the Bulletin, the cataloques of the different sections 
shown in the archive in Seville were published. 
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ACTAS y MEMORIAS 


was designated to look into the archives, formed by the Jesuit Father Pablo Pastells, the 
writer José Gestoso and the archivist Pedro Torres Lanzas. Finally, the soldier and historian 
Angel de Altolaquirre y Duvale took charge of writing the biography of this man from 
Extremadura in accordance with the modern times, where literary and romantic aspects 
were moderated by the weight of the archives’. This approach to the great central figures 
of Spanish history is not new. It had been often done in 1892, when Columbus as well 
as other contemporary figures slipped through the net of evidential documents, although 
the majority of the Spaniards still prefer the romantic vision of the Genoese discoverer and 
the Discovery. Thus, a popular centennial was celebrated, with parades, concerts, recitals, 
military and naval parades, dozens of congresses and exhibits that were later brought to 
the different regions of the country. Then, what causes the difference when these two 
historical events are dealt with. 


ORIENTALISTS IN THE DESERT 


Although the figure of Vasco Nunez de Balboa was not unknown (possibly he was one of 
the most popular together with Columbus, Cortes, Pizarro and Magellan) The South Sea 
was an immense vague and confused space. The newspapers and magazines of the 19% 
century and the first decades of the 20" hardly had news about him and, when they did, 
they dealt with the exclusive topics which were invariably the Philippines and the small 
enclaves of Guam and Yap. Only a small group of politicians, businessmen, missionaries, 
writers, and sailors knew more about the Oceania and, among them, a minority used to 
publish monographs, a collections of documents, articles, memoirs or diaries about the 
Far East and the Pacific.The Spanish society had a partial and stereotyped knowledge, 
focused on some figures or specific episodes. Thus, for example, in the cycle of con- 
ferences held in the Ateneo de Madrid between 1891 and 1892, three talks on the 
Pacific stood out: Ricardo Beltrán y Rózpide talked about Descubrimiento de la Oceania 
por los españoles, while Pedro de Novo y Colson focused on the figures of Magallanes 
y Elcano, and Pedro Torres Campos about España en California y el NO de America, tt 
was a revelation to almost every one*, Together with this three writers a group of orien- 
talists who published books on a variety of subjects (from commercial information to 
religious chronicles) in the zone are Sinibaldo de Mas, Francisco Coello, Patricio de la 
Escosura, Justo Zaragoza, Anacleto Cabeza Pereiro, José Montero y Vidal, Wenceslao E. 
Retana, M. Allanequi, Carlos Palanca Gutiérrez, Ramón de Manjarrés, etc.; and also the 
women, like Aurora Bertrana, who narrated her experience in theTahitian archipelago en 
Paradisosoceanics (1930), Peikea, princesa cannibal I altres contes oceanics (1934) and 
L'illaperduda (1935), the last book was co-authored with her father. 


3 Altolaquirre y Duvale, Angel, Vasco Nuñez de Balboa, Madrid, Imprenta del Patronato de Huérfanos de 
Intendencia e Intervenciones Militares, 1914. The biography of the man from Extremadura (185 pages) 
has an appendix where eighty documents are transcribed (221 pages). 

^ Bernabéu, Salvador, El IV Centenario del Descubrimiento de América en España, Madrid, CSIC, 1987, p. 65. 





The research rooms at the Archivo General 
de Indias between 1913 and 2000. 


The progress in the studies on the Pacific and the Spanish presence in the Philippines 
and other places in China, Japan and Southeast Asia owes much to the positivist school 
or movement, inspired by the works of the French August Compte and the British 
John Stuart Mill, supporters of the idea that the only real knowledge was the scientific 
knowledge. Feeling confident that they would eventually know the laws of nature and 
to find the place of humanity on the path of progress, the positivists encouraged the 
organization of international congresses, universal expositions ( showcases of progress ), 
the publication of collections of documents and the validation of historical facts based 
on the archives and archeological evidence. Aside from the positivist basis, these initia- 
tives were supported by the increasing nationalism and vigorous urge of the professional 
and industrial middle classes that, while it was condemning the ills that afflicted Spain, 
were seeking a solutionto halt the national decline by means of establishing political, 
commercial and cultural relations with countries overseas that had Spanish roots. 


One of the most important events of the nineteenth century was the Exposición General 
de las Islas Filipinas y otras posesiones en el Pacífico, which was opened in the Parque 
del Retiro in Madrid on June 30, 1887 to commemorate the arrival of Magellan to the 
Filipino archipelago. The different halls, filled with products and works of art, aimed to 
announce, what those vast and rich regions meant, how much they were worth and 
what they represented in all the different branches of agriculture, industry, trade and 
in all the different aspects of work (Article 1 of the Royal Decree signed by the Queen 
Regent on March 19, 1886). The success of the Exposition was remarkable (families 
were brought from the Philippines and other islands in Oceania, as well as typical plants 
and animals from those far places) and, at least for the time being, the overseas terri- 
tories in the Pacific aroused the interest of the Spanish society, that was, at the time, 
worried about the conflict with Germany on the sovereignty over the Caroline Islands. 


The great and laborious task of digging out documents in the archives and publishing the 
chronicles, the diaries and reports that showed the widespread and constant presence 
of Spain in the great ocean was extended for more than a century. In its beginning, the 
Spanish government had to demonstrate the supremacy of the country in the discovery 
and occupation of many of the Pacific islands against the aggressions of other imperialist 
powers and the erroneous theses of foreign researchers. One of the pioneering works was 
the Colección de los viajes y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los españoles, publis- 
hed between 1825 and 183/ by the sailor and historian Martin Fernandez de Navarrete 
(1765 -1844), that contains numerous documents about the voyage of Magellan and 
his followers in Volumes IV and V- Another important collection was the one funded by 
the Compañía General de Tabacos de Filipinas (founded in 1881) to celebrate the four- 
th centennial of the first voyage around the world. The first five volumes - published in 
Barcelona between 1918 and 1921 - containing the transcription of numerous docu- 
ments from the Archivo General de Indias regarding Magellan's voyage”. A few years later, 





? The documents about the Magellan-Elcano undertaking were catalogued by the archivist Vicente 
LLorensAsensio, La primera vuelta al mundo. Relacion documentada del viaje de Hernando de Magallanes 
y Juan Sebastian el Cano, 1519-1522, Seville, Impr. De la Guia Comercial, 1903. 
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in 1925, the same company would also fund the Catálogo de los docurnentos relativos a 

las Islas Filipinas existentes en el Archivo General de Indias, prepared by the archivist from 

Jaen Pedro Torres y Lanzas, preceded by a general history of the archipelago written by 
Books about the Spanish the prolific Jesuit Pablo Pastells (1846 - 1932). All in all, nine volumes were published 
presence at the Pacific Ocean. between 1925 and 1934, containing thousands of entries that made it easy for various 
generations of researches on the Philippines, the Pacific Islands and Southeast Asia. 






The congresses and the expositions were alternated with publications of the great chro- 
nicles of the religious orders which evangelized the region, includinh the Dominicans, 
Franciscans and Jesuits®. There were also historical monographs, which were written more 
and more rigorously after making a previous research in the archives. However, it is diffi- 
cult to find an author who writes exclusively on the Pacific, while, on the other hand, 
there are plenty of comprehensive authors like Francisco de las Barras y Aragon, from 
Seville, whose boundless curiosity made him sign works like Craneos procedentes de las 
Islas Marianas y Carolinas del Museo de Antropología de Madrid, Sobre la isla de Tahiti 
ay primer viaje de Boenechea and Reconocimiento de las islas Hawai (Sandwich) por 
el marino español D. Manuel Quimper. The three being published in the magazine Las 
Ciencias (Madrid) in 1939, 1945 and 1953 respectively. On the other hand, the publi- 
cation of stories o voyages continued increasing as the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies moved on, inspired by the international success of writers like Jules Verne, Robert 
Louis Stevenson , Jack London or Herman Melville. The allusions made to Spanish navi- 
gators in their works encouraged the readers to know more about the ventures initiated 
by the Spanish Crown. For example, the admirable story of the voyage of Magellan by 
Pigafetta from Italy was published for the first time in Spanish in Paris in 1860 and in 
Spain in 1899 (annotated by Manuel Valls y Merino). 





x" NEW STUDIES FOR AN OLD OCEAN 

Mid m de 3 The research on the Pacific in the last decades is still linked mostly to the group of 
| zr Lm | orientalists and experts on the Philippines, although the number of researches and the 
works dedicated exclusively to oceanic history and cultures has increased. This evolu- 
tion is evident in different universities, Research centers, magazines and monographic 
collections, aside from congresses and expositions, where the South Sea has stopped to 
be less Filipinist and more Oceanist, although both subjects are intimately linked to the 
expansion of Spain in the Pacific. The researchers who have chosen topics or areas wi- 
thout any relation with Hispanic legacy are no longer exceptional, although there is still 
much to see. For example, I will cite the studies on the deterioration of the environment, 
the ethnographic studies, the artistic activities, the impact of the Second World War, the 
nuclear test and many more. 
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© For example, Rodrigo de San Miguel, Historia General de las islas occidentales a las Asia adyacentes 
llamadas Philipinas, 2 vols. Madrid, 1882; D. Aduarte O. P. Historia de la Provincia del Santo 
Rosario de la Orden de Predicadores en Filipinas, Japon y China, 2 Vols. Madrid, 1963, and G. 
de San Aqustin. O.S.A., Conquistas de las Islas Filipinas, Madrid, 1975. 


However, these new studies owe much to the centers and researches that emerged, with 
little resources and much hope, before the 1980s in the last century, decade that I con- 
sider as a turning point in the vision of the Pacific in our country. In 1985 the Asociacion 
Taina Rapa Nui was founded, to be followed by the Asociación Cultural Islas de Pacífico a 
year later. The increase in membership and objectives of the latter led to the creation of 
Instituto Español de Estudios del Pacífico that, finally, was renamed Asociación Española 
de Estudios del Pacífico (AEEP) on November 11, 1988. From that time on, conqres- 
ses, conferences, courses, and book launchings were held and the Revista Española del 
Pacifico was published, with 24 issues from 1991. It is the pioneering magazine on stu- 
dies about the South Sea, although it contains a great many articles on the Philippines 
and the other countries of South Asia. 


Another important event that took place at the end of the 80's was the Spanish Pavilion 
in the World Exposition in Brisbane (Australia), held in in 1988. The catalogue El Pacifico 
Espanol, de Magallanes a Malaspina, edited by Carlos Martinez Shaw, put together the 
most renowned of a generation of researchers on the Pacific, such a Diaz Trechuelo, 
Mellen Blanco, Landin Castro or Higueraz Rodriguez. That same year, the distant pavilion 
coincided with a third event that served as foundation for the studies on the Pacific: 
the Simposium Internacional El Extremo Oriente Ibérico, held at the Centro de Estudios 
Históricosof the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas (CSIC) between November 
7 and 10, 1988, coordinated by Francisco de Solano. The publication of the minutes a 
year later, with 47 contributions, emphasized the documentary and cartographic wealth 
kept in the Spanish archives, at the same time it showed the range of new topics 
for future work, and seasoned researchers including Leoncio Cabrera, Isacio Rodriguez 
and Leandro Tormo shook hands with the new generations (Luis Togores, Maria Dolores 
Elizalde, Florentino Rodao, Salvador Bernabéu, etc.) 


The above-mentioned Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, from its foun- 
dation in 1939, was home to various groups who were very active in the studies of 
religious presence and their struggles in the Far East. The works written in the Sección 
de Misiones, that had a reference magazine since 1944: Missionalia Hispánica, were 
added to the ones done by the Instituto Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo One of the 
most active members was Leandro Tormo Sanz, who has died recently, the author of 
numerous books and articles about the Philippines and the Far East. The creation of 
the Centro de Estudios Hispanicos, whose first director was Francisco de Solano, did not 
entail a decrease in the interest on the region, as shown by the numerous articles in the 
Revista de Indias and the publication of monographs and publications like the Sinodo 
de Manila de 1582 (Madrid, 1988). In the same center, a group that was formed 
from the Department of Contemporaneous History conducted several researches on the 
Philippines and the Pacific in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Dr. Elizalde stood 
out, whether in individual work (for example Espana en el Pacifico: la colonia Espanola 
de las islas del Pacifico, 1885-1899, Madrid, 1992). or in group with other university 
research groups , specially the Universidad PompeuFabra group, from Barcelona, under 
A typical bundle or legajo from the Archivo General de Indias. Photo A. del Junco. the quidance of Professor Josep Fontana, an expert of the eighteenth century colonia- 
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Ortelius in the exhibition Spain and the Adventure of the South Sea at the Archivo General de Indias, Seville. 





lism and imperialism. Dolors Folch i Fonesa, expert on Chinese studies and Director of 
the Escuela de Estudios de Asia Oriental, also works in this university. One of her most 
important projects is the preparation of a computerized corpus of Spanish documents 
about China from 1555 to 1900. 


The Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de Sevilla, which also belongs to CSIC, pu- 
blished several pioneering biographies about governors and archbishops in the Philippines, 
the most extensive and most important of which was done by Dr. Maria Lourdes Diaz- 
Trechuelo. She published two of her best works in Seville: Arquitectura Española en 
Filipinas (1565-1800) and La Real Compañía de Filipinas, in 1959 and 1965 respec- 
tively. Her transfer to Córdoba later put that city on the map of Spanish experts on the 
Philippines, thanks to her teaching, with students like Antonio Abasolo (who replaced her 
in her position at the university), Ana María Prieto, Marta Machado and Patricio Hidalgo 
Nuchera. The latter, who is at present working at the Universidad Autonóma de Madrid, 
has alternated his studies between the past of the Philippines and the Spanish expansion 
in the great ocean. In recent years, the EEHA has resumed the studies on the Philippines 
and the Pacific thanks to an excellent project of the Junta de Andalucia, thatformed a 
group of researchers who have written about this subject, like Juan Gil (Mitos y utopías del 
descubrimiento, 2. El Pacífico, Madrid, 1989; Hidalgos y samuráis, Madrid, 1991, and Los 
chinos en Manila, siglos XVI y XVII, Lisboa, 2011); Consuelo Varela (El viaje de don Ruy 
López de Villalobos a las islas de poniente, Milan 1983); Salvador Bernabéu (El Pacífico 
ilustrado, Madrid, 1992, and La aventura de lo imposible, Madrid 2000); and Carlos 
Martínez Shaw and Marina Alfonso. The last two professors, working for the Universidad 
Nacional de Educación a Distancia, put together their numerous works about the Pacific 
and the Far East (like La ruta Española a China, Madrid, 2007), thesis advising and the 
organization of magnificent expositions like El Galeón de Manila (Madrid, 2000) and 
Oriente en Palacio. Tesorosasiáticos en las colecciones reales españolas (El Viso, 2003). 


There are permanent exhibitions in Valladolid (Museo Oriental, founded in 1974 in the 
Real Colegio de los Padres Agustinos, which has a magnificent Philipine library) and 
Madrid (Museo Nacional de Antropologia, created in 1910 and renovated just recently, 
where the new hall for Asia stands out, opened din 2008), which are also research 
centers, publishing general catalogues, temporary exhibitions and monographs - and 
meetings of experts on the Far East and the Pacific. More recently, Casa Asia foun- 
ded in 2001, based in Madrid and Barcelona, is a very active institution (conferences, 
congresses, expositions, cinema and theater series and courses) which include in their 
publications the translation into Spanish of one of the works known internationally: El 
Lago Espanol. El Pacifico desde Magallanes I (Mallorca, 2006), by the English geogra- 
pher Oskar Hermann Kristian Spate (1911-2000) whose original edition came out in 
the Australian press in 1979. 


The 1990s and the past years in this new century have witnessed the growth of 
Biblioteca Española del Pacífico, being particularly sensitive to centennials, like the one 
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dedicated to the Discovery of America in 1992 which has left works like the three vo- 

lumes of the Descubrimientos Españoles de la Mar del Sur (Madrid, Museo Naval, 1992) 

or the interesting monographs contained in the Colección Mapfre-92. Other important 
2013) Research and digitization centennials were the ones aaa? to the Ea of U López de Legaspi, conqueror 
Feie amd conser oro and governor of the Philippines, and the sailor and friar Andrés de Urdaneta (1508- 
progress. 2008), who were remembered by means of congresses, publication of proceedings, 
series Of conferences, etc. But together with these group initiatives, that enabled the 
researchers on Asia Pacific to come together, it is important to cite individual efforts, 
many are pioneering and low- cost works, that have established the solid grounds of the 
future studies on the South Sea. Here are some of the names: Francisco Mellen Blanco 
(Manuscritos y documentos españoles para la Isla de Pascua and Las expediciones ma- 
rítimas del virrey Amat a la ¡isla de Tahiti, 1772-1775, published in 1986 and 2013 
respectively); Xabier Baro: Misioneros en el Pacífico. Los intentos de evangelización de 
las islas Carolinas y Palaos, 1710-1733, Gerona, 2013; Luis Angel Sánchez Gómez 
- a acholar on cultural machineries - or Alejandro Coello de la Rosa, researcher on the 
evangelization of the Marianas Islands. Special mention has to be given to the resear- 
ches on the Spanish and American influence on Poniente islands by Paloma Albala and 
Rafael Rodriguez-Ponga, indefatigable promoters of numerous projects on the Pacific: 
the studies on the scientific contributions of the above-mentioned expeditions; (Banas, 
San Pio, Puig-Samper) and the works of the young researchers such as Miguel Luque 
Talavan (from The Complutense and the AEEP), Alva Rodriguez and others belonging to 
the same Generation. 








The Archivo General de Indias in 


With respect to associations and groups, a special mention goes to the Grupo de 
Investigacion de Estudios Asiaticos (GIDEA) from Universidad de Granada, the Foro 
Espanol de Investigacion sobre Asia Pacifico (FEIAP) and the Red de Investigacion 
sobre Comunidades Asiaticas en Espana (RICAE). Finally, it is important to give credit 
to the group of researches INTERASIA, from the Universidad Autonoma de Barcelona, 
and the group Estudios de Asia Oriental initiated by the universities of Seville and 
Malaga within the Campus Andalucia-TECH. Lastly, I should like to reiterate an idea 
that I have mentioned before: the twenty-first will be the century of ocean studies 
(the Pacific) in our educational and research centers, which will entail greater empha- 
sis on topics not related to the influence of Spain, but rather to the globalization that 
was born thanks to the Magellan-Elcano expedition (1519-1522): a new comme- 
moration to which you are all invited. 


This way, our studies on the Pacific (having come of age) will fit in the objectives, 
projects and research groups whose objective is the great ocean and its relationship 
with the continents that surround it and with World History. Among the most active 
institutions we have to mention the Department of Pacific and Southeast Asian History, 
of the Australian National University, that publishes the Journal of Pacific History, the 
Department of Anthropology, of the University of Auckland, in New Zealand, whe- 
re the prestigious Journal of the Polynesian Society is made, and principally, the 
Institute for Polynesian Studies, of the Brigham Young University-Hawaiian Campus 
(Laie, Hawaii). Very active in organizing projects as well as congresses and publica- 
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tions are the Australian universities (University of western Australia and the University 
of Melbourne), the American universities ( University of California, San Francisco and 
University of California, San Diego), the universities born in various archipelago, especially 
those in Hawaii, and different Latin American (the Colegio de México, the Universidad 
Católica de Chile, etc.) and European centers. In the Old Continent, the studies are well 
distributed, but they usually emphasize the studies on the nations that sent expeditions 
to the Pacific or had colonies there, like France, England, Holland, Germany and Russia. 
Lastly, given the limited space provide in this pages, I should like to eive a very special 
mention to the work of two researchers (the above-mentioned O.H/K. Spate, the author 
of the trilogy The Pacific since Magellan, and the Franciscan Celsus Kelly, to whom we 
owe much for his work as documentalist) and a great institution, the Hakluyt Society 
in London, a pioneer in the publication of diaries and reports on different periods and 
countries. 
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A view of the exhibition at the Archivo General de Indias, Seville. Photo A. del Junco. 


Five Centuries of shared 
history in the Pacific Ocean 


This exhibition proposes an alternative way of commemorating the 500% anniver- 
sary of the sighting of the Pacific Ocean by Vasco Núñez de Balboa. As a result, the 
event is a basis for encouraging closer relations amongst people, an opportunity to 
celebrate a shared history, and an example of how a documentary legacy can take 
on a global dimension. 


From this perspective, holding simultaneous exhibitions in Seville and Manila, and 
later in Bogotá and Huelva, is an excellent cultural landmark. Below are several ima- 
ges from all those exhibitions. They include some details of manipulated facsimiles 
which were made expressly for this event. 

A. S. de M. 
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IMAGE CREDITS 


Sources of images of the items in digital format displayed in the exhibit Pacifico: Spain and the 
Adventure of the South Sea, some of which been included in this catalogue, are listed here. The 
legal rights and copyright of these images belong to their owners. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


04.34.6, Frog Pendant, Panama, Chiriqui culture (7), 11-16" century. Gold, 6.99 cm. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Meredith Howland, 1904. 


04.34.7, Shark-shaped Pendant, Panama, Chiriqui culture, 11-16" century. Gold, 9.53 cm. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Meredith Howland, 1904. 


04.34.8, Double Bat-head Figure Pendant, Panama, Chiriqui culture, 11-16" century. Gold, 7.62 
cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Meredith Howland, 1904. 


1976.351, Canoe Figurehead (Nguzu Nguzu, Musu Musu, or Toto Isu), culture of the Solomon 
Islands, possibly of the New Georgia Island, 19% or 20" century. Wood, paint and shell, 14 x 11.4 
cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Morris J. Pinto, 1976. 


1978.412.826, Navigational Chart (Rebbilib), culture of the Marshall Islands, 19% or 20* century. 
Vegetable material, 89.5 x 109.9 x 2.5 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. 
Rockefeller Memorial Collection, donation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.1054, Shark Pendant, Costa Rica or Panama, Burica Peninsula, Chiriquí culture, 11*%- 
16*^ century. Gold, 7.9 x 3.2 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller 
Memorial Collection, donation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.1526, Ceremonial Axe, Papua New Guinea, Massim Region, 19% century. Wood, stone 
and fiber, 29.9 x 69.5 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial 
Collection, donation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.489, Turtle Pendant, Panama, Veraguas culture, 11-16" century. Gold, 5.7 x 4.1 cm. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, donation of 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.538, Double-Eagle Pendant, Panama, Initial Style, 1*-5*^ century. Gold, 11.1 x 15.9 x 
2.8cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, donation 
of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.540, Eagle Pendant, Panama, Veraguas culture, 11-16" century. Gold, 3.8 cm. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, donation of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.550, Stylized figure Pendant, Panama, Coclé Province, International or Initial Style, 5‘- 
10% century. Gold, 5.9 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial 
Collection, donation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.777, Masked Figure Pendant, Panama, Veraguas culture, 11-16" century. Gold, 
10.8 x 12.1 x 2.5cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial 
Collection, donation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.779, Sea Horse Pendant, Panama, International Style, 5-10" century. Gold, 8.3 x 
2.5 x 2.8 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 
donation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.885, Crocodile-head Figure Pendant, Panama, Veraguas culture, 11-16" century. 
Gold, 7.3 x 13 x 2.2 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial 
Collection, donation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1979.206.906, Eagle Pendant, Costa Rica or Panama, Chiriquí culture, 11%-16% century. Gold, 
13.7 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, do- 
nation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979, 


1979.206.907, Double Eagle Pendant, Panama, Veraquas culture, 11*-16^' century. Gold, 14 x 
19.7 x 3.8 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 
donation of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979. 


1987.453.5, Ancestor Figure (Yene), Indonesia, the Molucca Islands (Leti), Tenggara culture, 
19*-early 20" century. Wood, 32.4 x 8.3 x 10.2 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation 
of Fred y Rita Richman, 1987. 


1991.419.1, Frog Pendant, Costa Rica, Chiriqui culture, 11-16" century. Gold, 10.5 x 10.2 cm. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Collection of Jan Mitchell and Sons, donation of Jan Mitchell, 
1991, 


1991.419.17, Double Crocodile Pendant, Panama, Coclé Province, Rio Parita region, Macaracas 
culture, 8-1 2% century. Gold and shell, 9.5 x 7.6 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Collection 
of Jan Mitchell and Sons, donation of Jan Mitchell, 1991. 


1991.419.18, Double-End Animal Pendant, Panama, Conte culture (?), 5*-8'^ century. Gold, 5.1 
x 7.6 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Collection of Jan Mitchell and Sons, donation of Jan 
Mitchell, 1991. 


1991.419.3, Deer-Head Figure Pendant, Costa Rica, Burica Peninsula, Chirigui culture, 11%-16" 
century. Gold, 10.8 x 8.5 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Collection of Jan Mitchell and Sons, 
donation of Jan Mitchell, 1991. 


2003.8, Seated Figure, Federated States of Micronesia, Caroline Islands, Satawan culture, late 
19*-early 20" century. Wood, Shell, paint and resin, 21 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Purchase, donation of Fred y Rita Richman, in memory of Douglas Newton, 2003. 


2007.215.2, Funerary Carving (Malagan), Papua New Guinea, New Ireland, late 19*-early 20 
century. Wood, shell, resin and paint, 132.7 x 34.9 x 33.7 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
donation of Muriel Kallis Newman, 2007. 


66.196.17, Bat-Nosed Figure Pendant, Costa Rica, Diquis culture, 13-16" century. Gold, 7.8 cm. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Alice K. Bache, 1966, 1977. 


66.196.34, Double Bat-Nosed Figure Pendant, Panama, Parita culture, 12°-14 century. Gold, 
7.9 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Alice K. Bache, 1966, 1977. 


66.196.35, Stylized Figure Pendant, Panama, International Style, 5-7" century. Gold, 6.99 cm. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Alice K. Bache, 1966, 1977. 


66.196.36, Curly-Tailed Animal Pendant, Panama, Initial Style, 1-5" century. Gold, 4 x 7 cm. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Alice K. Bache, 1966, 1977. 


66.196.4, Turtle Pendant, Panama, Veraguas culture, 11-16" century. Gold, 5.9 cm. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, donation of Alice K. Bache, 1966, 1977. 


91.1.1166, Curly-Tailed Animal Pendant, Panama, Panama culture, 4^ or 5^ century. Gold, 4.45 
x 4.4 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Edward C. Moore Collection, donation of Edward C. 
Moore, 1891. 


Museo de América, Madrid 


Treasure of the Quimbayas. Various pieces originating from the culture of Quimbaya, Colombia. 3" 
century B.C. -4*^ century A.D. 


Lilly Library, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Boxer Codex [ca. 1590], Boxer mss. II. Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, USA. 


Illustrations: Chinese authorities (pp. 198, 208 and 210), Chinese Warrior (p. 260), Tartar warrior (p. 
212), Warriors from Siam and Cambodia (pp. 100 and 186), Warriors from Borneo (pp. 71 and 72), 
Warrior from the Molucca Islands (p. 88), Chinese Sanglays (p. 204), Cagayan Warrior (p. 8), "native" 
Filipinos (pp. 51, 52, 54 and 56), Warriors from the Ladrones islands (pp. 1v. and 2), Spanish ship 
accompanied by native boats (p. 144). 


Museo del Oro, Banco de la República de Colombia, Bogotá 


016300, Anthropo-zoomorphic Pectoral, Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, Tairona Period (900 A.D. 
- 1600 AD.). Gold, 10.6 x 11.3 cm. 
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012563, Zoomorphic Pendant, Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, Tairona Period (900 A.D. - 1600 
A.D.). Gold, 5.6 x 5 cm. 


032866, Votive Offering, Cordillera Oriental, Muisca Period (600 A.D. - 1600 A.D.). Gold, 9.1 x 
5./ x 6.4 cm. 


011374, Votive Offering, Cordillera Oriental, Muisca Period (600 A.D. - 1600 A.D.). Gold, 8.3 x 
22.6 CIT. 


029806, Zoomorphic cane handle, Llanuras del Caribe, early Zenü Period (200 B.C. - 1000 A.D.). 
Gold, 14.2 x 15.5 cm. 


004295, Filigreed ear ornaments, Llanuras del Caribe, Zenu Tradition (200 B.C. - 1600 A.D.). Gold, 
5.4 x 10.3 cm. 


017191, Zoomorphic Pendant, Llanuras del Caribe, early Zenú Period (200 B.C. - 1000 A.D.). 
Gol. ax 1.22 Cm: 


033264, Bird Pendant, Urabá, Urabá Period (300 A.D. - 1600 A.D.). Gold, 11.4 x 3.4 cm. 


033381, Anthropo-zoomorphic Pendant, Urabá, Urabá Period (300 A.D. - 1600 A.D.). Gold, 8.5 
x 4.3 cm. 


006029, Anthropo-zoomorphic Pectoral, Tolima, Early period (1 A.D. - 700 A.D.). Gold, 23.4 x 
2. CH, 


005871, Zoomorphic Pendant, Tolima, Early period (1 A.D. - 700 A.D.).Gold, 5.7 x 1.7 cm. 


032852, Anthropomorphic Lime Container, Quimbaya, Late period (700 A.D. - 1600 A.D.).Gold, 
27x 11:900) 


000338, Phytomorphic Lime Container, Quimbaya, Late period (700 A.D. - 1600 A.D). Gold, 11 
mo cin, 


033824, Pectoral armour plate, Alto Cauca, Late period (900 A.D. - 1600 A.D.).Gold, 13.2 x 9.8 
cm. 


007355, Anthropo-zoomorphic Pectoral, Alto Cauca, Late period (900 A.D. - 1600 A.D.).Gold, 
24x 15.8 cm. 


032924, Zoomorphic Pendant, San Agustin, Classic regional Period (1 A.D. - 900 A.D). Gold, 
3.13€ 9.7 X 6,0 Cin. 


000112, Diadem, San Agustin, Classic regional Period (1 A.D. - 900 A.D.). Gold, 30.5 x 35.2 cm. 


0233676 y 033677, Dangling ear ornaments, Tumaco - La Tolita, Early Period (200 B.C. - 1000 
A.D.). Gold, 16.1 x 6.2 cm. y 16 x 6.2 cm. 
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